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ABSTRACT 

This document presents witness testimonies and 
prepared statements from the Congressional hearing called to examine 
the isrue of antigay violence. In his opening statement, 
Repres«:ntative John Conyers, Jr. presents statistics which attest to 
a rise in antigay violence since the murders of San Francisco Mayor 
George Moscone and City Supervisor Harvey Milk in 1979. He notes that 
there are c xrrently no federal statutes which specifically prohibit 
antigay violence and stresses the need for this hearino to examine 
the level of violence being directed toward homosexual . and to 
determine what needs to be done about it. Witnesses providing 
testimony include: (1) Kevin Berrill, National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force; (2) Diana Christensen, Community United Against Violence; (3) 
David Wertheimer, New York City Gay and Lesbian Anti-Violence 
Project; (4) Gregory M. Herek, American Psychological Association; 
(5) Jacqueline Schafer, liaison to the gay community for the district 
attorney for the County of New York; (6) Robert Johnston, Jr., New 
York City Police Chief; and (7} Joyce Hunter, Institute for the 
Protection of Lesbian and Gay Youth. Kathleen Sarris, Robert Gravel, 
and William Hassell describe violence directed against them because 
of their homosexuality. Witnesses cite studies of antigay violence, 
give case examples of violence against homosexuals, and make 
recommendations to the federal govern' ^nt concerning a response to 
the problem. Relevant materials consisting of prepared statements, 
letters, and a news article are appended. (NB) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2237, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Conyers, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Conyers, Berman, Bryant, and Coble. 

Also present: Representative Frank. 

Staff present: Thomas W. Hutchison, counsel; Ronald A. Stro- 
man, assistant counsel; Ra3anond V. Smietanka, associate counsel; 
and Bennie B. Williams, clerk. 

Mr. Conyers. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today, the Criminal Justice Subcommittee will conduct its first 
oversight hearing on antigay violence. I want to thank my col- 
leagues, Howard Berman and Barney Frank, for helping to bring 
this matter to the attention of the subcommittee. Antigay violence 
has become a national issue since 1979, with the murders of San 
Francisco Mayor George Moscone and City Supervisor Harvey Milk. 

Their deaths symbolized the growing political strength of the gay 
community, as well as the hostility directed toward them, which 
became more prominent as a result of political empowerment. 

Since that time, we have witnessed a rising tide of antigay vio- 
lence. The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force, in an 8 city 
study of antigay violence concluded that 1 in 5 gay men and 1 in lU 
lesbians had been physically assaulted because of their sexual ori- 
entation. 

The Community United Against Violence in San Francisco reports 
that the victims of antigay violence it served in 1985 increased 61 
percent over the previous year. In New York City, the Gay and 
Lesbian Anti-Violence project reported a 41-percent increase in the 
number of victims it served in 1985 over the previous year, and a 91- 
percent increase during the first months of this year. 

These statistics are even more disturbing since much of the anti- 
gay violence goes unreported. A 1982 survey of victims of violent 
crimes in San Francisco showed that 82 percent of antigay attacks 
were not reported to the police. A 1985 survey of antigay violence 
in Philadelphia revealed that 76 percent of the victims never noti- 
fied the authorities. 
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Loca law enforcement response to antigay violence has been ter- 
rible. Some areas are trying to do a better job in responding to this 
violence. Most areas, however, appear to treat the issue as insignif- 
icant at best, and at worse, blame the victims for bringing the vio- 
lence on themselves. 

Federal civil rights laws do not make any reference to coverage of 
this kind of violence. Since there are no Federal statutes which 
specifically prohibit antigay violence. Federal law enforcement ef- 
forts have been virtually nonexistent. So, it is in tnis environment 
that the Criminal Justice Subcommittee operates. We find it very 
important to inquire into the level of violence being directed toward 
this group of citizens, and to determine what needs to be done about 
ii. 

The subject did arise in the course of hearings on police brutality 
in New York in 1983, where we het*rd from some of the witnesses 
testifying here today. We are delighted to start off our first panel 
with Dr. Gregory Herok, David Wertheimer, Diana Christensen, 
and Kevin Berrill, director oi the Violence Project of the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force in Washington, DC, who has testified 
before this committee in other places. 

We welcome you, Mr. Berrill. We thank everyone for preparing 
their statements, and those prepared statements will without objec- 
tion, be included in our hearing record. 

Mr. Berrill, you may begin. 

TESTIMONY OF KEVIN BERRILL, DIRECTOR, VIOLENCE 
PROJECT, NATIONAL GAY AND LESBIAN TASK FORCE, WASH- 
INGTON DC; DIANA CHRISTENSEN, EXECJTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMUNITY UNITED AGAINST VIOLENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA; 
DAVID WERTHEIMER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NEW YORK CITY 
GAY AND LESBIAN ANTI-VIOLENCE PROJECT, NEW YORK, NY; 
DR. GREGORY M. HEREK, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 
Mr. Berrill. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, as director of the Violence Project for the Nation- 
al Gay and Lesbian Task Force, I am happy to be h3re today. 

NGLTF is America's oldest and largest national gay civil rights 
organization. We thank you for holding this his^'ori^ hearing today 
to examine an alarming and much-overlooked problem facing gay 
and lesbian Americans. 

As you know, the gay community is battling AIDS, one of the 
deadliest epidemics in recent history. But we are also battling a 
second epidemic, one that has received far less attention by our 
public officials. That epidemic, Mr. Chairman, is antigay violence. 

It, too, can be deadly. For many who survive, it leaves physical 
and emotional scars that will never fade. It has been around long 
before AIDS, but there is disturbing evidence that tLe AIDS and 
antigay violence epidemics may now be following the same menac- 
ing curve. For, inasmuch as AIDS has spread, so has the fear and 
hatred that spawns violence. Sadly, our Government's answer to 
antigay violence is similar to its initial response to the AIDS epi- 
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riemic: It is viewed as just a gay problem and therefore not of con- 
cern to all society. 

What is antigay violence? What are its causes? We define ii as 
any violence directed against persons because they are gay or lesbi- 
an or perceived to be so. It is motivated by hatred and by the per- 
ception that gay people are "easy targets." 

Given widespread ignorance about the magnitude of the problem, 
the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force undertook a study in- 
volving nearly 2,100 respondents nationwide.^ The results were 
staggering: More than 1 in 5 gay men and nearly 1 in 10 lesbians 
had been physically assaulted because of their sexual orientation. 

More than 40 percent had been threatened with violence. Over- 
all, more than 90 percent had experienced some type of victimiza- 
tion. All this simply for being gay or lesbian. We found that anti- 
gay violence occurred not only on the street, but also in our schools 
and even in our homes. 

Despite its limitations, our study has been widely praised by soci- 
ologists and criminologists. Our findings have been confirmed by 
local and State studies, which have shown similar high rates of 
harassment and violence. Four are compared on the chart to my 
right. 

One 2 study in Philadelphia concluded that gay people in that 
city were four times more likely to be victims of violent crimes 
then persons in the general urban population. 

The toll of antigay violence cannot be measured solely in terms 
of these statistics. These numbers do not measure the anguish, fear 
and loss experienced by Dee, who is still recovering from burns 
caused by acid thrown at her face when she was leaving the Los 
Angeles Gay Community Center. 

Or by Robert from New Jersey, where assailants beat him, extin- 
guished cigarettes in his face, and chen tied him to the back of a 
truck, dragging him in tow. 

Or by the family and friends of Charlie Howard of Maine, who 
was thrown off a bridge to his death by three teenagers. Or by the 
members of a Gay Christian congregation in Jacksonville, FL, 
whose church was twice set on fire in just 1 year. Attacks against 
that church became so frequent that bullet-proof windows had to 
be installed. 

The nightmare for antigay violence victims does not end when 
their assailants have finished with them. Those few who are brave 
enough to step forward are often revictimized by the very agencies 
responsible for protecting and helping them. All too often, the 
police and criminal justice system blame gay victims, and fail to 
vigorously investigate, prosecute and punish antigay crimes. 

A few law enforcement agencies represented here today have 
taken positive steps to remedy this situation, but they are the ex 
ception rather than the norm. 

This administration has taken a strong '^nd against interna- 
tional terrorism, both in word and in deed. .,iiy is it that so little 
is said, let alone done, about terrorism within our borders, terror- 



' Editor's Note —Antigay Victimization, a study by the National Gay Task Force (June 1984) 
* Editor s Note —Antigay Victimization, a report by the Philadelphia Lesbian and Gay Task 
Force ( 1985) 
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ism against not only the gay community, but also people of color, 
Jews, recent immigrants and abortion clinics? 

In receni years, the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force has 
appealed to a variety of Federal agencies, and yet little has been 
done to study or remedy this problem. Indeed, one Justice Depart- 
ment office has actually sought to curb efforts by its grant recipi- 
ents to address the needs of gay crime victims. 

With a few exceptions, the local and State response is hardly 
niore encouraging. A few local programs that assist gay and lesbian 
victims have received public support; two are represented here 
today. But in most comi^ unities, this issue is ignored. 

While the official response to antigay violence has been disap- 
pointing thus far, we still believe that our Government has the ca- 
pacity to respond in a compassionate and effective way to this prob- 
lem. In order to foster such a response, NGLTF makes the follow- 
mg recommendations, which I will briefly summarize: 

First, we call on Federal, State and local government to initiate 
studies of antigay violence, as no official research has been as yet 
conducted on this problem. 

Second, NGLTF recommends tougher laws to combat antigay vio- 
lence. We urge that Congress pass legislation that would clari^^ the 
scope of Federal civil rights statutes so that they clearly protect 
the full range of groups in this country subjected to acts of violence 
because of their status. In the e,ent that local authorities fail to 
prosecute antigay '/iolence, we must be able to rely on Federal 
prosecution and the allowance of a private civil cause of action. 

Third, we recommend official monitoring of antigay incidents 
and other hate crimes. Presently, there is a bill, H.R. 2455, which 
has passed the House and is pending in the Senate, that would 
mandate the collection of statistics on crimes motivated by racial 
and religious prejudice. We urge its passage and ask Congress to 
enact legislation that would require the collection of data on anti- 
gay crimes. 

Fourth, NGLTF calls for improved police-gay community rela- 
tions, and establishment of programs similar to those undertaken 
by the police departments represented here today. 

Fifth, we urge that gay and lesbian crime victims receive ade- 
quate services. We commend the Reagan adm'nistration and the 
Congress for promoting rights and cervices for crime victims. But 
the rising tide has not raised all boats. 3y encouraging sensitivity 
to gay people and other neglected victim populations, the Office of 
Justice Programs cou.d make a critical difference in the ;sray these 
victims are treated. For its part, the Congress should oppose efforts 
to cut the Victims of Crime Act and the Justice Assistance Act, 
both of which support the necessary work of victim service organi- 
zations. 

Sixth, we call for educational programs in our schools, churches 
and communities to combat the prejudice that leads to violence. All 
citizens, especially young people, need to understand that victimiz- 
ing gay and lesbian people is illegal, immoral and intolerable in 
our society. 

Finally, we urge repeal of all sodomy laws, and call for passage 
of legislation prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sexual ori- 
entation. The Supreme Court's decision upholding Georgia's 
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sodomy law is a legal and moral disgrace, and triggered a wave of 
harassment against gay people here in Washington, and elsewhere. 
These laws are a crime and should be repealed. 

Without civil rights, victims of antigay violence cannot report at- 
tacks against them without risking their jobs, homes, even cheir 
lives. By permitting discrimination, the Federal Government actu- 
ally facilitates violence against gay people by inhibiting them from 
reporting to the police and seeking legal redress. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you and other Representatives who 
have cosponsored H.R. 230, which would extend the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act to prohibit discrimination on the basis of sexual orienta- 
tion. 

In closing, I would like to point out that many of the witnesses at 
this hearing will be wearing a pink triangle, which was the badge 
that identified homosexual inmates of Nazi concentration camps. 
Although it is an often overlooked fact, tens of thousands of gay 
persons were herded into the camps and, along with Jews, gypsies 
and others, were gassed and incinerated. We wear the triangle to 
remember them and to remind all people of the terrible cost of big- 
otry. 

Once again, we are gr£.teful that this hearing has come to pass, 
and hope that it will help to lift the siege under which lesbian and 
gay Americans must live. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is the executive director of the Community 
United Against Violence in San Francisco, Mrs. Diana Christensen. 
Welcome to the subcommittee. 

Ms. Christensen. Chairman Conyers, I am Diana Christensen, 
the executive director of Community United Against Violence 
[CUA.V], the oldest and largest direct service program for victims of 
antigay violence in the United States. 

In spirit, the thousands of victims of antigay violence who have 
conie to CUAV for he^p over the years, the ones who lived through 
their attacks, they are here with us in spirit today. 

Imagine hundreds of CUAV volunteers \vho collectively spent 
over 25,000 hours last year to develop solutions to this epidemic of 
violence. These are volunteers that demonstrate the term **self- 
help" and who, over years of soci'=»tal ignorance and denial of anti- 
gay violence, are responsible for creating a response to antigay vio- 
lence, thereby making the gay community a self-help community. 
Imagine the volunteers of CUAV here in spirit today. 

And behind me, please note the people of the city of San Francis- 
co. These are people who know all too well that antigay violence is 
a communitywide problem. These are people like Liam who 
know that the victims of antigay violence are those who are per- 
ceived to be gay or lesbian by the assailant(s). 

Liam "X" knows all too well that this is true. He is a young het- 
erosexual man who happened to be going home from work on the 
bus one day when he was called a faggot and severely beaten. 

Liam has had successive surgeries on his back and will forever 
have back problems because of this attack. In spirit, the people of 
San Francisco who understand that antigay violence is a societal 
problem, not just a gay problem, are here today. 
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Chairman Con;- rs, on behalf of the victims of antigay violence 
in San Francisco, CUAV's hundieds of volunteers, and the people 
in the city of San Francisco, I want to thank you for holding these 
hearings. For listening to our stories and requests for yourhelp in 
finding solutions. 

Finally, I would like to thank you in advance for continuing to 
take action. For surely, when you learn today that Americans, in 
American communities are being plivsically tflu^eted for acts of vio- 
lent crimes and that they have no place to go for help, you will feel 
compelled to act against this domestic terrorism. 

Antigay violence is an historical fact that has at best been ig- 
nored and at best encouraged in Western society, from the bum- 
mgs of lesbians and "faggots" at the stake in the Middle Ages to 
the killings of individuals like John O'ConneU on the streets of San 
Francisco in our own time. 

Attacks run the range from simple battery to murder. Harass- 
ment in the form of police abuse, shoddy or no prosecution, and 
government inaction compound the problem. Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are not inalienable rights for lesbians and gay 
men in America. We live fearing for our lives. 

Organized in 1979 in response to a rising wave of antigay vio- 
lence in San Francisco, Community United Against Violence is the 
oldest organized response from the lesbian and gay community to 
the problem of antigay violence. 

CUAV's support is the exception rather than the norm in the 
United States. The organization has a staff of 7, 500 volunteers, 
and is funded by grants from both the city of San Francisco and 
the United Way of the Bay Area. It is a victim services organiza- 
tion that has records irrefutably demonstrating that the "hidden" 
crime of antigay violence against lesbians and gay men not only 
exists, it is getting worse. 

Since 1984, CUAV has dealt with over 800 victims involved in 
over 600 incidents of antigay violence. And this is only the tip of 
the iceberg. Most incidents of antigay violence go unreported for 
fear of reprisal or simply from historic mistrust on the iMut of les- 
bians and gay men of the criminal or judicial systems. 

In 1983, the mayor's office of San Francisco condu^*^^ a study, 
"The Mayor's Survey of Victims of Personal Crime," tnat conclud- 
ed that 82 percent of the victims of antigay violence did no'- report 
their assault to the police. 

CUAV's records show a 50-percent increase in the number of in- 
cidents of antigay violence from 1984 to 1935. 35 percent of all iiici- 
dente involve the use of weapons. 35 percent of all victims require 
medical attention resulting from antigay attacks. 

Of those requesting medical attention, half require hospitaliza- 
tion and/or surgery. We are not talking about name-calling. We 
are talking about physical abuse: Stabbings, beatings, broken 
bones, slashed faces. In some cases, we are talking about murder. 

In John O'Connell's case it was murder. John O^nnell placed a 
pot pie in the oven that warm summer evening. He wasn't plan- 
ning to be out long. He met his friend Andy in a bar for a quick 
drink and then they began to walk back to John's apartment. 

On the way home, four young teens from Vallejo attacked John 
and Andy. In the trial later on, we 7ound out that the teens came 
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to San Francisco specifically to beat up gay people. One of the as- 
sailants later stated that they attacked John because he was a ho- 
mosexual and that homosexuality is wrong. It was as though this 
young man had never considered that violence is wrong. 

The same group of teens were involved in three other violent in- 
cidents that night. They used antigay epithets in each attack, al- 
though not all of the victims were gay. The outcome of it all is that 
John O'Connell is dead. His friend Andy continues to require osy- 
chological counseling. Four young people are spending 15 years to 
life in California prisons. 

Most victims of antigay violence in San Francisco are white, 
male, and in their late twenties. Most assailant^ are white, male, 
and under 20 years of age. The majority of incidents involve more 
than one assailant with an average assailant-to-victim ratio of 3 to 

The notion that gay men '^provoke" their assailants is entirely 
unfounded. It is difficult to conceive of an individual provoking a 
gang of 10 youths with his back to them. 

Russell "X" was attacked by a group of five high school students 
directly in front of his own home. Each of Russell's attackers 
played team sports for their Catholic high school. Good all- .Ameri- 
can kids. 

Russell stated later that the last thing he remembered before 
losing consciousness was that, he recognized he was in the midst ol 
a fight for his life. Although he has undergone multiple surgeries 
on his arm, he will never %lly regain movement. As: a typesetter 
by proiession, he will never be able to work to thf^ extent that he 
did before the attack. 

Not all of the victims of antigay violence are men. It is some- 
times difficult in cases of a personal attack against a lesbian to de- 
termine whether or not the attack is antigay or whether it is 
antiwoman. 

Barbara ''X" knew from the epithets that her attack was anti- 
gay. The assailant saw her walking on the street at about 7 p.m. 
He began by calling her names. He then hit her repeatedly in the 
chest and face. 

Barbara's attacker picked up the lid of a garbage can that was 
laying nearby and began beating her with it. The screams of three 
witnesses ultimately caused the attacker to leave. Still, even after 
the assailant was later identified, the three witnesses, presumably 
out of fea^ refused to make statements to the police. 

Is the increase in antigay violence an indicator of an AIDS-relat- 
ed backlash? Logically, we can assume that the public hysteria 
over AIDS aggravates homophobic violence, but we can't say that it 
causes antigay violence. 

At this point, I believe that AIDS and homosexuality have 
become synonymous in the American public's mind. For the homo- 
phobic mind, AIDS is simply another justification for violence. 

David "X' was told, ''You faggots are killing us with AIDS," as 
he was walking with hi? groceries through the supermarket park- 
mg lot. He was pushed, bashed in the head with a chain, kicked 
and beaten to the ground with a skateboard. The grocery store 
manager originally refused to call the police or an ambulance. 
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David's jaw was broken in the attack and he had to have it wired 
shut for several months in order for it to heal. 

I want to make several recommendations, given the severity of 
the problem. One is tnat we need to recognize antigay violence as a 
crime. It is as basic as that. 

Inclusion of lesbians and gay men in legislation protecting citi- 
zens from "hate crimes." 

Education of the public, and particularly youth, on homophobia 
as an existing and unacceptable form of bigotry. 

Training of police and other law enforcement officials on extent, 
severity, and unacceptability of antigay violence, as well as on 
proper procedures to assist victims. 

Allocate funding for services to victims of antigay violence. 

Oppose cuts to the Victim of Crime Act funding. 

Again, I want to thank you for holding this hearing. 

Mr. CoNYFHS. Thank you for an excellent statement. The Chair 
notes the arrival of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Barney 
Frank. I would yield to him now. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for my late- 
ness. Last-minute business has us all going. T v/anted to thank you 
very much for having this hearing. People wuo work here under- 
stand how hectic these last few weeks are, and your willingness to 
accommodate this very important subject is very much appreciated 
by us and others, particularly since it is a subject that is both im- 
portant and one that some people, including some people around 
this place, try to avoid, so I am especially grateful for your willing- 
ness, and to your staff, I know it is an extra workload at a difficult 
time. 

We had some scheduling difficulties because of markups and 
things, so with all that going on, I am very appreciative and it is 
very consbtent with your record as a strong supporter of minorities 
who are threatened. 

That is an important point that gets across, the role of the Gov- 
ernment ought to be to protect minorities who are made vulnerable 
because of prejudice, whatever the source. That is a role the Feder- 
al Government has had to play in the pasiL, based on race, religion, 
and It is our job to look and see whether that is again appropriate, 
because there may well be failure of officials to perform their re- 
sponsibilities. 

You have been a real leader in that area, so I am very, very 
grateful to you for this hearing. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Well, thank you. We work together on all these 
problems, civil rights, civil liberties, civil justice, wherever it needs 
to be corrected or addressed, and I am glad you are here. 

Our npxt witness is the executive director of the New York City 
Gay and Lesbian Anti- Violence project. We are delighted to wel- 
come David Wertheimer. 

Mr. Wertheimer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Frank, friends, I am de- 
lighted to be here. Thank you very much. I am delighted that these 
hearings are taking place. I have submitted 20 pages of written tes- 
timony to the committee. 

I will not read the 20 pages in their entirety, but I would like to 
highlight and summarize some of the material that has been pre- 
sented to you today. 
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My name is David Wertheimer, and I am the executive director 
of the New York City Gay and Lesbian Anti-Violence Project, Inc. I 
have training in theology from Yale, and a degree in social work 
from the University of Connecticut; I am licensed as a social 
worker by the State of New York 

Established in 1980. the an^'.'iolence project is an incorporated, 
nonprofit social service agency providing counsel ivocacy and 
support services to lesbian anu gay survivors r. i ophobic vio- 
lence, sexual assault, domestic violence and oth • as of criminal 
V ?timization. 

r.a project also engages in educational activities targeted to the 
'.esbian and gay communities and the criminal justice system; 
through these activities the antiviolence project seeks to alert indi- 
nduals to tne problem of antigay and antiiesbian violence and to 
facilitate an informed and sensitive response to lesbians and gay 
men from the police, counts and victim service providers 

The antiviolence project grew out of a grassroots effort by lesbi- 
ans and gay men to address the issue of violence directed against 
them. The project began i: New York in may of 1980. Following a 
series of antifjay attacks a hotline was set up to convey information 
tc the police and assist victims. Quite rapidly, that hotline started 
getting calls from all over New York City. We realized the problem 
of untigay violence is a five-borough phenomenon; it happens ev- 
erywi ^re wherp gay people are, which is everywhere in "^<*w York 
City. 

In 1983, the project incorporated as a city-wide, nonprofit service 
provider and our statistics began to mushroom. Between 1984 and 
1985, our caseload for direct service cases increased 41 percent. 

I thought that was a lot. Then we did our statistics for the first 
half of 1986, the first 7 months of 1986; we have experienced a 91- 
percent incre^e in our direct service caseload, which means that 
at the present time we are documenting between 40 and 60 new 
cases each month of lesbians and gay men who have been victim- 
ized. 

This caseload is just scratching the surface. We have a lot of 
work still ahead of us in terms of outreach, because most of these 
crimes are never repoH^ed to anyone. 

Antigay violence in New York City takes six different forms, as 
we have experienced it. The first form of antigay and antiiesbian 
violence is harascment, verbal harassment. On the street, at the 
iob, in a supermarket, wherever, someone may be verbally attacked 
ry someone else, because t'ley are perceived to be lesbian or gay. 

The second form is T>:enacing, threatening behavior, whereby 
someone may be almost sideswiped by a car, or fol-owe^-l by \ ome- 
one carrying a baseball bat, or threatened with guns, ' nives, and 
other menacing behavior. 

The third form is homophobic assault, usually verbal harassment 
and menacing that escalates into physical contact between an as- 
sailant and a victim. 

The fourth form of antigay and ant^'-^sbia^i violence is a fairly 
new category, antigay and lesbian violence that is AIDS-related vi- 
olence, that is violence that may begin with verbal and menacing 
acts that are specifically related t-^ AIDS. For example someone 
might start an attack by saying, "1 hate faggots. You faggots give 
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UE AIDS." Or a lesbian might find notes on her door saying ''Lesbi- 
ans, dykes, vou give us AIDS. Get out of the building." 

In 1985, 28 percent of the antiviolence caseload involved antigay 
and antilesbian violence that was AIDS-related. There was a par- 
ticularly noteworthy increase in this particular type of violence in 
the late summer and early fall of last year. We correlate this di- 
rectly to the media attention that surrounded the opening of the 
schools in Queens, where there was a child with ATOS in the school 
system, and the accompanying AIDS-related headlines screaming 
across the tabloids almost every day in New York City. This in- 
crease in cases also correlates to the death of Rock Hudson. Tl.ere 
were several weeks in the fall of 1985 when more than 50 percent 
of the cases coming in in a given week were specifically AIDS-relat- 
ed violence. 

The fifth form of antigay antilesbian violence is sexual assault, 
rape. Rape of lesbians by straight men who want to "fix them,'' 
cure them," "make them straight," and also surprisingly, or per- 
haps not so, rape of gay men by straight men. Rape is a crime of 
violence, domination, a crime of humiliation, and frequently, gay 
men find themselves being attacked sexually by straight men. 

The sixth and final form of antigay and antilesbian violence is 
homicide, the murder of lesbians and gay men because of who they 
are. In 1985, we assisted the police and were involved with seven 
antigay homicides for the year, and so far, up to a week ago this 
past Wednesday, this year— 1986— we have been involved in 15 
such homicides, 15 gay men who were murdered because they were 

gay- 

The antiviolence project has tried to respond to the problem of 
antigay and antilesbian riolenoe in a variety of different ways. We 
offer direct services, mostly utilizing volunteers from the communi- 
ty who provide crisis intervention counseling immediately after an 
assault, ongoing supportive counseling, and advocacy. 

Our counselors will go wit}^ crime victims to the police to help 
them make reports of incidents. We also offer a court monitoring 
program whereby our volunteers track the progress of cases 
through the crimmal court system, providing emotional support for 
victims when they have to go in to testify and face their assailants. 

We interact on a regular basis with the police in New York City. 
This is difficult woih. Throughout the country, the gay community 
has a fairly unique relationship to the police. Prior to 1981 in New 
York City— when the sodomy statutes were repealed— the police 
were the law enforcement agency that was naturally assigned the 
responsibility of enforcing the sodomy statutes, which were often 
used to persecute lesbians and gay men. In 25 States, and here in 
the District of Columbia, these laws are still on the books. In these 
places there is by nature an adversarial relationship between the 
gay community and the police which has led to a fear of the police 
by gay people. This fear still lingers in New York, even though the 
sodomy statutes have been ruled unconstitutional in that State. 

It is our estimate that SO percent of the lesbians and ^^y men 
who are attacked never report the crime to anyone /e have 
worked hard in New York City to improve the relationship be- 
tween the gay community and th? police, and it is improving dra- 
matically, and we have a model program in some ways. 
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Robert Johnston, chief of the New York City Pohce Department, 
Will be testifying later. I would like at this time to identify thiee 
ways :n which interaction between the gay community and the 
police has proved productive. 

The first way is interaction at the local precinct level, where we 
enter precincts on a regular basis to dialog with those officers who 
are worldng patrols on the street. The second way is through the 
command level of tne police department. Through the mayor's 
poLce council mayorally appointed representatives of the gay com- 
m' ity and the police department meet with Chief Robert John- 
ston on a monthly basis to address specific concerns in the lesbian 
and gay community. 

The third method of interaction is through the police department 
bias unit. Initially established to investigate crimes mctivated by 
racial, ethnic, and religious bigotry in July 1985, its role may 
expand to address antigay and antilesbian bias crimes. We work 
very closely with this unit on cases. 

The same problem with the court system existed in New York 
City, when the sodomy statutes were on the books, and the courts 
were another vehicle used to persecute lesbians and gay men. The 
system remains hostile to all victims and unsympathetic at times, 
as there is a general tendency to blame victims for what happens 
to them. We have tried to intervene on a case-by-case basis, send- 
ing volunteer court monitors the people into the court system to 
provide emotional support and advocate for victims with the crimi- 
nal justice authorities. 

That has led to formally structured relationships over time witli 
specific representatives within the district attorney's offices of the 
five boroughs and there is at this point in time a designated full- 
time liaison from the Manhattan District Attorney's Office. This is 
an example of a Wtful response to the ongoing interaction we 
have had with the criminal justice system, and an extremely valua- 
ble resource. 

Finally, in summary, I would like to thank the subcommittee for 
the opportunity to testify and make two recommendations for what 
the committee might consider doing on a national level. 

First of all, I would encourage advocacy on behalf of the national 
gay and lesbian rights bill that has been before the Congress for a 
number of years. In terms of antigay and antilesbian violence, this 
IS a very important piece of legislation. A statement fron* the Con- 
gress of the United States saying that people should not be dis- 
criminated against because they are gay or lesbian will enable 
more people to come forward when they are attacked. 

More people will be willing to seek help if they know that as a 
result of disclosing what is happening to them, they won't lose 
their jobs, homes or access to public services. Such legislation and 
it will also send a clear message to America that antigay and an- 
tilesbian behavior and acts of violence are distinctly un-American. 

Second, I would recommend that the subcommittee that they en- 
hance the process that has begun today, continue it by sponsoring 
research on a national basis, on antigay and antilesbian violence 
by holding regional hearing like this one throughout the country to 
hear from people about v/h?' s happening in their area. 
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Such hearings and research might lead to concrete proposals 
which could lead to legislative action, which could lead to interven- 
tions for enhanced programming, services and an improved re- 
sponse, overall response from the Federal Government to the epi- 
demic of antigay and antilesbian violence that we are facing today. 

Thank you vei^ much. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you very much. 

Now we have, on behalf of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Dr. Gregory Herek. 
Welcome. 

Mr. Herek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Frank 

I am Dr. Gregory M. Herek, assistant professor of psychology at 
the Graduate Center of the City University of New York. I have 
conducted extensive empirical research on the social psychological 
bases of hostility toward lesbians and gay men, and I am also a 
member of the American Psychological Association's [APA] Com- 
mittee on liCsbian and Gay Concerns. I am pleased to testify today 
on behalf of the APA's 87,000 members on the subject of violence 
against lesbians and gay men. 

Since 1974, the APA has been strongly commit^^d to removing 
the stigma that has long been associated with hoir^osexual orienta- 
tions in our society, and to eradicating discrimination against lesbi- 
ans and gay men. Our view is that, aside from the gender of their 
life partners, lesbiaios and gay men are not fundamentally different 
from heterosexual women and men. They are ; ^ capable as hetero- 
sexuals of leading normal, well-adjusted, happy lives. 

The most significant difference between homosexual and hetero- 
sexual persons is that lesbians and gay men continue to be the tar- 
gets of hostility, discrimination, persecution, and violence, solely 
because of their sexual orientation. 

There is not a great deal of empirical data on violence against 
lesbians and gay men. But enough information has been collected 
by community organizations and by social scientists to permit some 
general observations. 

First, the violence is surprisingly common across the United 
States. Statewide and community surveys from all parts of the 
country indicate that a significant minority of lesbian and gay re- 
spondents—between 15 and 25 percent— have been punched, 
kicked, or beaten because of their sexual orientation. Most attacks 
seem to be perpetrated by groups of young males, often armed, who 
do not know their victims personally. 

Attacks against gav people often are characcerized by an intense 
rage on the part of the attackers, and so they tend to be more vio- 
lent than other physical assaults. The frequency of attacks seems 
to have increased during the last few years, with many attacks 
now including spoken references to AIDS hy the attackers, usually 
accusing the victim of spreading AIDS to others. AIDS may thus be 
providing a convenient excuse for violent expressions of hostility 
against gay people. 

Turning to the aftermath of violence, lesbian and gay survivors 
are likely to be blamed by others for their assault, and accused of 
inviting the attack or deserving it. Such responses can significantly 
lower self-esteem and evoke strong feelings of guilt, shame, or de- 
pression in the lesbian or gay survivor. When i:neir sexual orienta- 
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tioa becomes public knowledge as a result of an attack lesbian and 
f^^^T^'^u'^ ""^y subsequently be fired from their jobs, evicted 
trwn their homes, and denied services simply because they are gay 

Ihis sort of discrimmation is currently legal in most jurisdic- 
J^r^; Anticipating all of these negative consequences, most lesbi- 
fi^PP^lf probably never report their assaults to law en- 

torce.nent officials. Community violence surveys suggest that as 
many as 80 percent of attacks go unreported. 

My statements about research findings must be phrased ir verv 
tentative terms. Because funding for research in this area has been 
practically nonexistent, past studies have been on a small scale and 
have not been able to use systematic sampling techniques. Conse- 
quently we do not know whether their findings underestimate or 
overestimate the scope of the problem. Thus, wi must be extJemeli 
c-atious in drawing conclusions about the frequency of antigay vio- 
lence, its forms, or its consequences. ^ j s j 

One inescapable conclusion, however, is that violence against gav 
people IS a serious national problem, sufficiently widespread to 
warrant close scrutiny and government intervention. But until 
more extensive and systematic empirical research has been con- 
ducted with national samples, we will be in the frustrating position 
of not knowing the full scope of the problem nor how best tosolve 

Violence is only one manifestation of the larger problem of preju- 
dice and hostility directed toward the estimated & million hJX 
fi1^°"lj".^5"^"':F r^i^ty- The terra "homophobia" has 
H ii?nr '^f *° describe this phenomenon. The hostility, fear, 
homnK'.»''^K Americans reflect our society's institutiona 

o^Zr^li id^logies prevalent in our Government, 

?uHnn?^ffL- i''^"'''^^^' ™edia. These societal insti- 

St^onf ^ Tt^ ^- '^•^^'^ ^hich individual ex- 

eS?^^ed including violence, are tolerated or even 

ufi!!"Jji?fi.^^S' f Hu"' ^.^ ^^^"'■^l Government have contrib- 
niSioT^ >vf "a l^.^ ''^T^*^ °f prejudice, most recently in con- 

tTnid fhTf i^^°?Amcr*^uS*^^ ^'^^"^y Earlier: I men- 

tioned that fear of AIDS has become linked to antigay violence A 

search, shows that individuals' irrational fears surrounding AIDS- 
such as fear of transmission through casual contact-are highly 
correlated with their level of homophobia. ^ ^ 

I interpret this finding to mean that reducing AIDS hysteria re- 

SZnnhT^'^" V,"^ '"^^ ^" homophobia, and that efiminating 
homophobia will require education about AIDS. Unfortunately, thi 

f;r,:=';f imcpP^.'^™^"* sanctioned discrimination based on 
irfn K iP .^T""!, ^"'^ thereby fueled fears about AIDS 
and probably contributed to public homophobia. 

Ihe cultural climate of homophobia was intensified when the Su- 
preme Court recently ruled that States can legally prohibit sexual 
intimacy between persons of the same sex in the%rivacy of the^r 
own homes. Lesbians and gay men, in other words, can be declared 
^!'^^^f/''^F^7 ^^'^ e"^"^"y expressing love for their partners It 

^^f^L i! '." V".'*'^ ''"'^ ^ '•"•^"g can be interpreted as legiti- 
mating hostility toward gay people. 
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Within this cultural climate of prejudice, homophobic violence 
and even murder are condoned through public indifference, blam- 
ing of the victim rather than the perpetrator, lack of serious atten- 
tion by police and prosecutors, and minimal sentencing if offenders 
are convicted. This pattern is clearest when the perpetrators of ho- 
mophobic violence are adolescents, which is often the case. They 
are tjrpically tried as juveniles and conseqr.cntly receive light sen- 
tences, if they are sentenced at all. The effect of such minimal re- 
sponses by the State is to give tacit permission for attacking gay 
people. 

In order to reduce the violence, we must attack the homophobia 
that underlies it. Thus, any intervention strategies must include 
public education concerning gay men and lesbians. Given the fre- 
quency of homophobic violence among adolescents, such education 
is particularly important in middle and secondary schools. 

An important component of educational programs must be per- 
mitting heterosexual persons an opportunity to interact freely with 
their gay and lesbian friends, family members, and coworkers. This 
sort of personal contact appears to be the most effective remedy for 
homophobia. But it cannot occur while discrimination based on 
sexual orientation remains legal. 

Until protective legislation is enacted, most lesbians and gay 
men will try to avoid harassment by hiding their orientation, and 
so the elimination of homophobia and its consequent violence will 
be delayed. 

Based upon these observations, the APA makes the following rec- 
ommendations concerning violence against lesbians and gay men: 

No. 1, the Federal Grovernment should encourage development of 
a body of knowledge on homophobic violence by providing adequate 
funchng for scientific research through agencies such as the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice and the National Institute of Mental 
Health. This research should describe the scope of the violence, the 
forms it takes, and its consequences for survivors. 

No. 2, once data are available, effective intervention strategies 
should be developed and evaluated. These should include: First, 
programs for directly reducing violence, including collaborations 
between police and community groups to monitor neighborhoods; 
second, programs for reducing the homophobia that underlies the 
violence among the general public and especially in schools; and 
third, programs for providing adequate medical, social, and legal 
services to survivors of violence. 

No. 3, the Congress should enact legislation that clearly identi- 
fies homophobic violence as repugriant and unequivocally unaccept- 
able. Such legislation should: First, establish criminal penalties 
specifically for homophobic violence; and second, authorize the vic- 
tims of such violence, or their survivors, to file civil suits against 
their assailants. Legislators should also address the problem that 
many perpetrate of antigay violence are juveniles, and conse- 
quently face minimal punishment or rehabilitation. 

No. 4, finally, the Congress should take action to change the cur- 
rent cultural climate, which fosters homophobia in general, and an- 
tigay violence in particular. At least three steps should be taken 
with all possible speed: One, Congress should protect the civil 
rights of persons with AIDS and persons perceived as having AIDS 
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by explicitly including them in existing legislation that s^ifeguards 
the rights of disabled Americans; two, Congress should protect all 
Americans from State regulation of their private, consenting 
sexual conduct; three. Congress should protect all Americans from 
discnmmation m employment, housing, and services based on 
sexual orientation. 

Federal legislation in these areas will not in itself eliminate ho- 
mophobia or antigay violence any more than laws against racial 
aiscnmination have eliminated racism. But such laws can help to 
create a climate of openness in which lesbians and gay men can 
cooperate with the criminal justice system to confront the problem 
ot homophobic violence, and in which American society can con- 
front its own homophobia. 

Thank you. 

Mr. CoNYTOS. Well, we appreciate that. And I know it has been a 
struggle withm the American Psychological Association to reach 
this pomt. There was a day in time when that wasn't the prevail- 
mgmedical view even. 

This has been a good panel. 

I want to acknowledge the presence of our subcommittee 
member, Mr. Bryant from Texas, whom we welcome to these pro- 
ceectings. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr CoNYERS. I have several questions, and I will address the 
panp" 

N. Berrill mentioned a particular Federal agency that was not 
only neutral to assisting gays but was hostile. I would like to have 
that agency identified. 

We have a number of recommendations about what the Congress 
should do. We have before us, of course, H.R. 230, introduced by 
ffcn^o^ ^" beginning of last year. We can also amend 18 
u.&.L. and we could pass a sense of Congress resolution indi- 
cating our antipathy toward homophobic violence. And I would like 
to see what your feelings are about those and find out if anybody 
has attempted to contact Attorney General Meese, or anyone else 
to see what they are willing to do about their role in reducing this 
kind 0*^ violence and this kind of terrorism. 

ij f^} 1^"* ^^^^^ ^ "0 Federal antisodomy law, but I 

would like to find out if there are any contacts made with the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, the Senators, the Congressmen-one of whom is a 
distinguished member of this subcommittee— or other government 
otticials in an attempt to deal with the antisodomy law there 

1 would like to find out if there are any suggestions about how 
we can educate the American people about the AIDS hysteria that 
increases the violence and antipathy toward gays. And I would also 
like to find out about what the results are, in terms of police work 
and cnminal justice prosecution and the 15 murders that have oc- 
'^"p- li" * York area, with reference to antigay violence. 

l-inally, I observe that antigay violence is a crime, because vio- 
lence IS a crime in America. 

choo^°"^ can begin to address any of those questions, if you 

Mr. Bfsrill. Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by addressing 
your question about our interactions with Federal agencies, notably 
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the Justice Department, In 1985 our organization twice met with 
the National Institute of Justice [NIJ] the research arm of the Jus- 
tice Department. NIJ acknowledged in a letter to NGLTF that an- 
tigay and antilesbian violence is increasing, and in that regard rep- 
resents a problem that should be addresaed. Yet, despite urging by 
NGLTF, California Attorney General Van de Camp and the chief 
of police of San Francisco, Frank Jordan, NIJ declined to under- 
take a pilot study of antigay violence that it had been considering: 
I am told that funding prospects for outside proposals do not look 
promising. I should point out that NIJ has funded the development 
of a police protocol tu respond to crime motivated by racial and re- 
ligious prejudice, but that protocol ignores antigay violence. 

Under the leadership of Assistant Attorney Lois Herrington, the 
Office of Justice programs made significant strides in securing 
rights and services for victims of crime, but not all victims of crime 
have been embraced by the Justice Department. 

Despite repeated urging by NGLTF, the Attorney General's task 
force would not even mention battered lesbians and gay males in 
its 1984 report. When we went to the Office for Victims of Crime to 
ask for funding to expand victim-related training programs, the re- 
quest was denied on the ground'' that there were scant resources 
available to deal with this problem. That reply is a bit disingen- 
uous given the fact that that office has funded project to dealing 
with other special populations. Apparently the Justice Department 
thinks some crime victims are less equal than others. 

If funding priorities are at issue, we cannot ignore the fact that 
this year the Office of Justice programs gave a $622,000 grant to 
the Task Force on Families in Crisis, which has ties to Phyllis 
Schlafly's Eagle Forum. The Task Force on Families in Crisis has 
no expertise in the area of domestic violence, and people for the 
American Way, a public interest organization described the grant 
as a "scandalous use of public funds;' We think that these charges 
have merit; and deserve to be investigated. 

When the Office of Justice programs has not deliberately ignored 
gay victims of crime, it has actively discouraged efforts by some of 
its grant recipients to address the legitimate concerns of lesbians 
and gay crime victims. 

For example, last year, Attorney (Jeiieral Meese froze a grant to 
the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence after some crit- 
ics charged that NCADV was "prolesbian" and antifamily. The 
grant was subsequently reduced by $100,000, and later -eleased on 
the condition that work done under the grant be closely monitored. 

This year NCADV declined to renew funding with the Office of 
Justice Programs, because the Office of Justice programs would not 
permit any references to battered lesbians in programs and in pub- 
lications funded through the grant— even though battered lesbians 
constitute a significant portion of battered women. 

How unfair they can be? First, the Justice Department screens 
candidates for U.S. attorney in an effort to exclude gay people, and 
then it allows employers to discriminate against persons with 
AIDS, even on irrational grounds, and now it seeks to prevent 
agencl^-s from seeking to meet the very legitimate needs of gay and 
lesbian crime victims. That is tremendously unfair, and we can 
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only conclude that these mean-spirited actions are motivated by 
prejudice, the same that motivates antigay violence. 

We urge the Justice Department to put aside prejudice, and to 
encourage fair treatment of all crime victims— not just gay people, 
but also people of color, disabled victims, recent immigrants, survi- 
vors of homicide victims, hostages, police survivors that family 
members of police officers who are killed on ihe job and victims of 
drunk drivers. At the very least, we ask the Justice Department to 
refram from censonng those grant recipients that seek to address 
the very legitimate needs of gay and lesbian crime victims. 

We also ask that Congress, in its oversight role, monitor Federal 
activities ^th respect to antigay violence, and encourage a more 
responsive and responsible role by the Federal Government. We en- 
courage Congress to enact the laws that deal with this problem in- 
eluding passage of hate crime legislation, clarification of the Feder- 
al civil rights statutes so that they clearly protect gay people. Fed- 
eral civil rights protection is the key to changing the attitudes that 
cause antigay violence, would improve ability of gay and lesbian 
cnme victims to report crimes against them. 

We didn't just go to the Justice Department. In 1984 NGLTF 
learned that the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights was considering 
a national study of crime motivated by racial, ethnic and religious 
bigotry. Despite urging by NGLTF, the Commission refused our re- 
quest that It expand the scope of its study to include violence moti- 
yat^ by antigay bigotry and instead the Commission authorized 
It s State advisory committees to examine the issue of antigay vio- 
lence, but only from an administration of justice standpoint. Two 
years later, not a single State advisory committee, has conducted 
an mvestigation of antigay violence, although I know that several 

tIJ^-^SS^"^ other types of crimes motivated by bigotry. 

Nr TF ^so went to the Center for Disease Control Violence Epi- 
ae .at.ogy Branch, which informed us that the increased risk of vi- 
olence faced by gays is an important problem, but unfortunately 
we simply do not have the resources at present to conduct for a 
study specifically focused on this risk group. So, here again, we are 
getting some acknowledgment from NIJ and the CDC, that this 
problem is serious, that there is an increased risk of violence faced 
by gays. But we don't see any kind of commensurate response, and 
that is deplorable. We would appreciate anything that Congress 
could do to light a fire under the Justice Department and any 
other Federal agencies so that some significant action is taken. 

In response to your question about the Georgia sodomy law, the 
National Gay and Lesbian Task Force has initiated its privacy 
project, and we will be assisting local and State gay and lesbian or- 
ganizations in going to their States' attorneys general and legisla- 
tures, to urge that the sodomy laws be repealed. 

I think this is an effort that is of vital concern to our organiza- 
tion, and to the national gay and lesbian community, and we will 
be working very hard in the months and years ahead to do just 
that. 

Mr. CONYERS. Is the Uvil Rights Commission that you mentioned 
the same one that is chaired by one Clarence Pendleton? 
Mr. Bi^RRiLL. The very same. 
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Mr. Wertheimer. I would like to address briefly what can be 
done at the Federal level to help alleviate the problem, because the 
messages that are coming right nov/ from the Federal level, as 
Kevin has discusvsed already, are overtly hostile to lesbians and gay 
men. 

When che Chief Justice of the Supreme Court states an opinion 
and discusses extensively the way in which homosexuality used to 
be a capital crime, it is something some Americans will interpret 
as license to go out and hurt us, attack us.^ I am rure the Chief 
Justice did not intend to do this, but I think opinions like that tend 
to spur a reaction from irrational people in the community that 
can be violent. 

When the Justice Department hands down rulings that condone 
discrimination against people who are perceived to have AIDS be- 
cause they appear to put people at risk for casual transmission 
even when medical opinion is unanimous that this is not the case, 
again this is the kind of message from the Federal level that spurs 
on homophibia and outbreaks of violence against lesbians and gay 
men. These messages are very hostile to the gay and lesbian com- 
munity. 

The chairman's suggestion about the possibility of a sense of 
Congress condemning homophobic violence is an excellent one, be- 
cause there needs to be both short-term and long-term intervention 
at the Federal level. The amendments to the Civil Rights Acts that 
would expand them to include lesbians and gay men are, I think, 
realistically, a long-term agenda for the Congress of the United 
States. They are not something that will happen overnight. But 
small steps that lead us in that direction, small steps that allow 
the Congress to say antigay and lesbian violence is a distinctly un- 
American activity that is deplorable, are an excellent idea. 

Mr. Herek. I would like to say, all of the suggestions you made 
sound very good. We need to create a climate. It is very true that 
violence against lesbians and gay men is a crime, because violence 
against anyone in our society is a crime. Yet, we hear repeatedly 
that some victims of crime are more equal than others. 

We need to create a climate in which people in American society 
are socialized to realize that this is a problem. The vast majority of 
Americans are not committing acts of violence, but many Ameri- 
cans do hold very hostile and prejudicial attitudes toward lesbians 
and gay men, that in some ways logically lead to violence. 

So we are talking about resocializing many of the people in our 
country in the same way that we resocialized people 

Mr. CoNYERS. How do we do it? 

Mr. Herek. I think all of the meas res we have been talking 
about are very important. We can't pass a law and say to people, 
''you can't be bigoted." But we know from a mass of social psycho- 
logical research that when people change their behavior, often not 
too long after that they start to change their attitudes. If we 
simply make it illegal to discriminate and illegal to be openly hos- 
tile, to be openly prejudiced against gay people in the same way we 
have tried to address prejudice against racial minorities, ethnic mi- 
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norities, and religious minorities, tlien that is going to help to 
achieve that climate in which violence is unacceptable. 

I would also like to say that there are social scientists who are 
very willu^ to apply to the National Institute of Justice, to the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, or to any other Federal agencies 
tor landing to do good empirical research on this topic and to look 
at intervention programs, and to evaluate them, and help collect a 
good body of data. But I think it would be useful if there were a 
manda^ from the Congress in the budgets of those agencies to sav 
that this IS a respectable topic of research. 

It requires too much work to create a grant application, to go to 
one ot these agencies, when vou knov. .hey are not going to fund it. 
But It It IS part of the mandate of the organization, I think we are 
likely to get those grent applications, and we are likely to see the 
better contribute to understanding this problem 

Ms. Christenskn. Chairmar Conyers, you asked how you do it. 
Un a local level, I think it means educational programs. In high 
schools— I know 50 percent of the attackers, of antigay violenc^, 
are youths under 20. One of the projects my program has put to^ 
getner is an educational program in sex education classes in high 
schools. So It IS support for sex education classes where a realistic 
vi&w of gay people can be given is one way to start. 

Mr. Conyers. Are there programs and written materials that 
have been developed that vou find acceptable and successful? 
. Ms. Chriotensen. Absolutely. In fact, we have developed a cur- 
riculum, and I can forward that to you. 

Chie of the other things is a random victim service in general. 
Victim services are being cut tivs year; vocational services are 
bemg cut. We need that money to be restored. Programs in general 
are going to help with this problem. general 

It would be nice, then, if we had ti-i support of this committee in 
terms of monitoring whether, once those victims service programs 
are reinstituted and funds are cut, making sure they are not going 
to discriminate agamst applicants that will serve gay people. That 

referred to education in the schools, and I 
ttunk that really is critical. 

I would like to relay to you a brief anecdote about something 
that happened m Madison, ME, last year. A student in a high 
school class asked his teacher why a voung man named Charlie 
off a bridge and killed by three teenagers, and 
asked the teacher if a real, live, gay person could come and speak 
to them about why that happened and what that was all about. 

Well, the teacher said he had an even better idea. He invited 
members of a variety of different disenfranchised minority commu- 
nities to come and talk about their experiences, including members 
MdTlSbSn ° communities, the disabled, native Americans, 

. Well, when some local parents found out about a lesbian attend- 
ing, they went right to the board of education. The board of educa- 
tion went to the principal, and the principal went to the teacher, 
and the sum total of what happened was that "Tolerance Day"— as 
it came to be called-was canceled, which is kind of sad, you know. 
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When we try to change the kinds of attitudes chat resulted in 
Charlie Howard dying in a river in Bangor, ME, when we try to 
change those kind of attitudes in the schools, we come up against a 
roadblock. 

Such roadblocks have been put in front of us not only by the 
schools but by many religious leaders, as well. I think the pro- 
nouncements of some religious leaders, especially certain funda- 
mentalist preachers, have not only not helped the problem but ac- 
tually exacerbated it. 

I think it is inflammatory when people like Rev. Jerry Falwell 
issue direct mail that pledges **Stop homosexuals dead in their 
tracks," or when he issues declarations of war against homosexual- 
ity. I watched with horror last year as Rev. Jimmy Swaggert talked 
on television about having to get the "queers" and the "limp 
wrists" out of the pulpits. I believe that kind of rhetoric is inflam- 
matory and is an incitement to violence. And I think those people 
need to be held accountable for this kind of rhetoric. 

But what is even more disturbing than the rhetoric coming from 
the religious right is the silence by the mainstream churches. You 
know, there is a continuing debate about the alleged sin of homo- 
sexuality among many religious leaders. But what is being said 
about the very real sin of antigay violence? While they are debat- 
ing these issues, gay people are being thrown off bridges, gay 
churches are being burned down, and gay lives are being destroyed. 
What is the morality of that? 

I should point out that 18 Metropolitan Community Churches— 
MCC is a Christian denomination oriented to the gay community- 
have been set ablaze in the last 15 years or so. Thrt is not some- 
thing many people know about and hasn't received much attention. 

I think we need a concerted response, including more than just 
government. We need our religious leaders to speak out. We call on 
the National Council of Churches and the U.S. Conference of Bish- 
ops to establish task forces to address the prejudice that leads to 
antigay violence. We call on the national educational organiza- 
tions, such as the National Education Association, to develop a cur- 
riculum for combating not just antigay prejudice but all kinds of 
bigotry. 

Addressing this problem it is not going to be a quick fix. We 
can't just have a few good law enforcement or school-based pro- 
grams here or there. The response must come from several fronts. I 
am hoping this hearing will at least raise awareness about this 
issue enough and set in motion that process. 

Mr. CoNYERS. I thank you very much. 

I notice that in the Tolerance Day hearing at the school in 
Maine they left blacks off the panel, too. 
Mr. Berrill. I wasn't aware of that. 

Mr. CoNYERS. You named who was on the panel. You didn't 
name a black. I assume they were omitted, as well. 

Mr. Berrill. There were, I would say, about a dozen groups in- 
cluding someone who was black, someone who is disabled, someone 
who is Jewish, someone who is native American, someone who is 
gay, and members of a variety of other groups. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you. 
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Mr. Wertheimer. I would like to comment briefly in resoonse to 

S n V • York City. You will h*»ar later from Chief Johnston 

atv «ffi"fvS''°™^!;^' ^r™^"*^ bias unit in New York 
Uty, about the work they are doing 

New York City sees well over 1,500 homicides in a given year 
^f \Tu- better than half of thosi caSes are 

^nK n?' police mth the gay-related homicide ca^S well 

nfi.J*'l"^ii^f^, be a tendency in homicide cases for people 
often to be killed by someone they know, and inVestieatinVthP 

Sl^^^tent? T gay^daSToSdt 

S »if assailant is a stranger, someone they may have 
fr^^f i ^- before someone who leaves ver>- little in the way of a 

Sei^^tlmSy'clffffcu^^^^^ " '"^'^^ "^^^^^ ^^^^ 
frim r^^J^iJij^hTM^ 

ample, in Queens, where in the space of 9 months thr^nLpanfc 
l?'hri''''H™"''*^r^u^" f««bion in their homesSn 

'^'^'"h^^^^ °*ber, the local precinct and the boTough 
command responded with an overwhelming show of streneUi with 
their detective squad investigating the crimes. Unfortlnatfly thev 
rXn"2 ifth'^r™ ' ^-'^ *be police depall^ieS 

ga^relatS^tenf l"- ^^^t gay-related cases, and 

f^L. f^C bomicide cases are something that just don't seem to 
nterest the general public, don't seem to interest the medfa and 
tl^rr—^ f y^7- P^^^^"'-^ on the civfl TutMes 
they JJcur""'" ^ ^ '^'^""^ *° tbese cases when 

For example, not long ago a woman named Jennifer Lpvin wn<3 
Andth'e"^ " S^^'i^l'^^'vIf^Pt ™^y,be familS wSS \^rnalt 
named RoK r£h5^ ""^^'^^^ her killing is a man 
?Sh «nH Chambers. She was young, she was white, she was 
th. I^^ murdered. It has been played incessantly over 

the media in New York City. It is something that hi gotten an 

A week ago yesterday, a man was murdered in Central Park Hp 

tTo" Z!SViLrL? T ""'^'i- ^Ijr no aUe"' 

lion given to that case in the media. No one seemed to care that 

another supposedly gay black man had been killed. It wasn't until 
his body was identified on Saturday as that of Cecil Ivofv an ari 
ministrative law judge for the Workers Compensation Boird and a" 
t ZV- T™^"" *be State attorney general's staff, that some in^ 
terest in his case emerged-that the media began to pay a UtTle at- 
tention that a sort of ViP had been murdered in CenTral PaS in 
an area that is known for gay cruising ^enirai i'arK in 

It goes to show, I think, that the media in New York Citv and 
around the country don't seem terribly interested^ w Jat hapiSs 
S ?n gay community, just as they may not seem terribfy int?S! 
ed in what happens to people of color, to other minority g^JS^ 
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that don't have the pull, the magnetism that cases involving Jenni- 
fer Levin seem to have. I think it is a deplorable situation. 

Elsewhere in the country where gay-related homicides occur on a 
regular basis, ^ suggest it is more than likely the police have a lais- 
sez-faire attitude toward these cases; they don't give them the pri- 
ority they need or the attention they ought to command as they 
are banning to do in New York City. 

Thank you. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you all very much. 

I would like to note the presence of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. Berman, a member of the committee, who helped us ar- 
range this hearing. 

I yield now to Mr. Frank. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the courtesy 
you are showing me, and I won't take too much time. 

I would say, in answer to the question you ?e of what can be 
done to deal with the attitudi^ial problem and to make it clear to 
people that this sort of violence is not to be tolerated, the simple 
fact of having this hearing and giving this forum to people and 
having people be able to come and articulate this, I think, is very 
useful. I would just want to make one comment. 

I want to congratulate the National Gay Task Force for its role 
here. I would make one comment to Dr. Herek. At this point-— I un- 
derstand your interest in having it made explicit that discrimina- 
tion against people with AIDS and AIDS-related complex is ille- 
gal—but at this point I think our position ought to be that no such 
statutory change is needed because it is in the law right now under 
section 504. And virtually everybody except the Justice Depart- 
ment understands that. 

The American Medical Association ha*; rilea a very good brief on 
that subject, and there is a case going forward. Many Members of 
Congress are friends of the court in that one. 

The most meretricious, intellectually invalid ojjinion I have ever 
seen— is kind of a tie between Lewis Powell and the hardware 
case, aud Charles Cooper in the Justice Department in the 504 
case— but I think it is very clear 504 already cov(jrs AIDS. And the 
great bulk of people who have to decide that have already deci led 
that. 

Let me note one thing. I very much appreciate Chief Johnston's 
l)eing willing to appear. My own experience, y/Yien I was working 
with the Police Departments when I was a local official and a State 
legislator in Boston, was that one of the departments— you have al- 
luded to it— was the historic fear that many gay men and lesbians 
had about the Police Department. My own sense is particularly m 
big cities there is some cultural lag there. 

My experience has been that within — certainly at the officials 
levels of these Police Departments, at the higher levels— there is a 
great deal of willingness to cooperate, and I think one of the 
roles— I am glad that you alluded to it— is, it is a two-way street 
here. It is our job as officials to see that the police response is 
there, is better than it has been in some cases about antigay vio- 
lence, and I mean nDt just the police response but the prosecutorial 
response, judicial response. 
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I think It IS also important for the gay and lesbian oj-gau '^tions 
thpt represent the member to help carry the message that Police 
Ltepwtments are increasingly willing to work \/ith them, and ways 
can be worked out to be cooperative with the police. In fairness to 
the police, they can t do this if tney don't get cooperation 

I know there have been increasing efforts to do that, and I appre- 
ciate your makmg that point clear, because I think there could be 
a danger in heanngs like this. Inevitably, at a hearing, you will il- 
lustrate some 0*^ ihe cases where there wasn't the right official re- 
sponse. We are an appeal board in some ways, and if everything 
was gomg well. Chairman '^onyers and the rest of the members 
could be gomg about the c...er ver' pressing business of the day. 

1 appreciate Mr. Berman and Mr. Bryant also taking time to 
come. 

Jon't want to give too negative a message. I don't want 
anyone reading this transcript or watching this on C-SPAN or 
w..atev8r to get the sense that this is hopeless. The message ought 
to be a dual one. It ought to be to the victims of violence, that the 
chances are mcreasmg that they will get some response, and that 
they ought to be availing therjelves either directly or through 
your o-ganizations of this, because we are never going to make it 
better unless we get this response. 

My own sense is the police departments and the prosecutorial de- 
partments, particularly in the big cities— and maybe it will be 
spreading— have become increasingly responsive. 

Mr Wektheimek. I think we have two people who want to re- 
I appreciate those comments very much. Thank you. 

1 thmk we still have a long way to go with the police depart- 
ment, but we have come an extraordinary distance. The police de- 
i^u •"'u u"*^ ^"""^ ^ ^ie- There are almost 30,000 officers. 
1 thmk the attitudes and feelings about lesbians and gay men on 
that police department run as broad a spectrum as they do in the 
general population, from people who are openly gay on the police 
department, supportive of gay people, to people who are virulently 
homophobic, just as in the general population. 

Training with the police, interventions at the precinct leve' all 
the way through the command level, are extremely importf . I 
think also using innovative means to facilitate the police in v» • 
work IS important. For example, in New York City very often wner 
there is a homicide we print in the local gay press requests for vnl 
nesses-anyone with information about a case to call the antieay 
violence project. Very often, these are individuals who are terrified 
ot the police, who really would never go to the police on their own 
but would be willing to contact the gay identified agency. 

When we receive callc from people, we then are able to arrange 
meetings, usually at our office, with the individuals who are will- 
infi to convey information to detectives who are investigating a 
homicide. Often, this is done anonymously with the cooperation of 
the police and the witness. That way, the help to sofvdng these 
crimes ■— 

Mr. Frank. You find the police a? .llling to cooperate? 
Mr. Wertheimer. I have found the police in New York City are 
willing to pursue any lead they can in solving a homicide case 
Mr. Frank. Thank you. 
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Ms. Christensen. Where there are prograuio to deal with aixti- 
gay violence specifically, you will find the cooperation over the last 
couple of years between the police department— the department 
and the community has changed drastically, and has changed for 
the better. Tlie problem ends up being where there is very little of- 
ficial contact between a program and the police department so that 
in many areas there will be major problems with the police. 

In San Francisco, I have seen it change. I ha^e seen the commu- 
nity's response change to the police, and I have seen the police 
become acce^iaible to the community. It is exciting watching that 
harpen. 

I know that we used to receive at Community United Against Vi- 
olence five complaints of police brutality per month in 1981 and 
1982. That has dropped to virtually nothing. That is )>ecause the re- 
lationship has drastically improved, and that is because we have 
consciously made an effort to work with the police on a variety of 
levels. 

Mr. Berrill. Congressman Frank, it has been my experience i'0\»' 
running the violence project for about ^Vt. years that where gay 
people tend to have a measure of political power, where they have 
been active in community organizing and have helped to elect local 
mayors, that the treatment they receive from the police increases 
in proportion to their political clout. This is true in Washington, 
DC, and in Seattle, where police-gay relations are, I think, excel- 
lent in many respects. Seattle's Police Department, has a Police 
Gay Task Force, and has developed safety information for gay 
people on ways to minimize the risk of being attacked. Whenever 
there are problems that have come up, the Police Gay Task Force 
has tried to work those out. They have excellent tra'ning pro- 
grams. Similar programs exist in Washington, DC. 

I think there are some very good programs out there, and I 
would agree that more police departments are becoming increas- 
ingly responsive because mutual respect and cooperation are in the 
best interest of all concerned, not just the gay community, not just 
the police. But, in my experience, police departments tend to be 
more responsive where there is an active gay political constituencv. 

Mr. Frank. No question. Any people who are either directly 
elected or influenced by elections, everything else being equal, tend 
to be nicer to people who vote for them than people who don't. 
That is a fact of democracy. 

You are not suggesting there isn't more than that, but that is not 
the only reason police respond. I have found police represent socie- 
ty. Where we have prejudices in society, as you said, we have preju- 
dices in the police department. But it has been my experience on 
the whole that police officers are there— you don t become a cop to 
get nch. You become a policeman because of a variety of motives. 

I have found most policemen— some, unfortunately, ar^ preju- 
diced; some, fortunately, are not— but almost all policemen do want 
to solve crimes and do have a sense of commitment. I think that 
even— you are right— where people have political power, they 
ought to take advantage of it. But even in cities, smaller cities or 
other cities where they don't perceive the elected officials as neces- 
sarily pro gay or not on these other issues, I would urge people to 
take advantage of the opportunity to work with police ofiicers. 
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I am sure in just about any police department they are goinp to 
find people who are sympathetic in the police department who 

tet^r"^ ^ ' ^ "P^"^'* ^ ^^^^ 

.rJ^^ii?***"'! ^^^'{^^ ^ contrary, but, sure, political power is a 
good thing. I thmk people also understand the average prosecutor 
and police officer does have a commitment to do hiTor her job I 
think also we benefit as police departments become more diverse. 
This IS one of the advantr res of that. We sometimes have right- 
w^ng criticism of efforts to uiake police departments better reflect 

Snfp o«"!l"?""*V^- ^}^''^ ^Sin to get more black and His- 

panic and female and gay and Asian police officers, you get a police 
department that is going to find it ealier to respond to piople 

1 learned this when I was in Boston: an all-white police depart- 
ment couldn' police effectively a racially mixed city becai^ vJu 
don t do effective policing simply by brute force. You don't do elec- 
tive policing simply by being there. A good cop needs to have reS- 

STuX^«;^V°'"T.S'*y- ^ have ^uJc^, 

k HkX t^^*^*^^ f community to know when something 
w^^ely to become violent and when people are just letting off 

«3J wlif'^u"* * <iepa/tment reflects the community as 

gays, black Hispanic, Asian and female police officers and combi- 

sw' r^tf • ' "S?^"' ^^"^ "^^t mutuary exdu- 

«n1rSoT' ^^"'^ *° « ^tte'- job. I do think that is 

an important part of the message, yes 

thSJ^tenH"°rl!'"'* °^''''^ responding to antigay violence the ^ay 
they should. One piece of improving that is for people in the cay 
community organizations such as yours, whom I v^ much admire, 
if^7 you decide-just like vou don't become a cop to get rich- 
if you are looking to become a hero within the gay community vol- 
unteering to be one of the leaders between thi Jjlice rparLrnt 
axid the gay community is not, on the face of it, the easiest political 
role you can carve out for yourself i~"uwu 
&) I admire your willingness collectively to do that. I realize you 
find yourselves occasionally being yelled at by both sides ^ 
^^^l' WKR-niEiMER. I think your comments highlight one of the 
rffT! '■f b««''^8« 0" subj^t for this commit- 

tfee^Wf^K^"*" one would find in rural areas, in areas where 
tnere hasn t been much presence by the gay community that 
police abuse remains a problem. We get calls from people in 'm£iy 

Mr. Frank. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Conyers has been particularly forthcoming on this, but I can 
Sm^iH^^^^^K^ ^ a subcommittee chairmin in another sub^ 
Fh^^Li^r have .« law in this country known as Gramm- 
?,Hi^!^;"?'-T'u^*''*'*' •^' ? ™y judgment, dumb; but, in my 
io?^ ^i**A H h^^e-f/erybody is affected by it. Something hZ 
got to nye. And you will see fewer regional hearings, in part be- 

Mr. Herek Mr. Frank, the topic of two-way streets has come up 
a low times here. One of the points you rais^ brings it up again 
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Having more diverse police departments is important. It means 
that people on the police force know the gay an i lesbian communi- 
ty because they are also members of it. It also means that other 
members of the polic: department get to interact with colleagues 
who are open members of that community. 

We know that when members of the majority groups can interact 
with a person from a minority group and have an ongoing relation- 
ship with that person, it really does a lot to educate the person and 
to reduce prejudice. 

What we need, I think, is legislation that will permit openly gay 
and lesbian people not only on police forces but in all other sorts of 
occupations, as well; that sort of legislation will do a lot to reduce 
homophobia. 

Also, to answer your question, Mr. Conyers, about how do we 
educate people, it seems the most important thing is for heterosex- 
ual people to know an openly lesbian or gay person. Today it is 
likely that most people in this country do know someone who is 
gay, but they don't know that the person they know is gay. In 
public opinion polls, about 25 to 30 percent of the American public 
say that they know someone who is openly gay. We need to in- 
crease that figure dramatically. 

One way to do it is to make it safer for gay people to come out, 
and then the other side of the two-way street comes over. 

Mr. Frank. That is a subject to whi^h I have given much 
thought, and I tend to agree with you. 

Mr. Wertheimer. Sodomy statutes are still on the books in many 
States. That correlates directly to the police relationship with the 
gay community. In the 25 States and the District of Columbia 
where sodomy statutes still exist a.id are occasionally enforced, 
police may feel a little bit confused about what their relationship 
to the gay community is supposed to be. 

When harassment can be done legally and legally sanctioned, 
and accomplished, the police may be confused about being friendly 
to the gay community when, in fact, laws exist that they can use to 
harass us. 

Mr. Frank. I appreciate your responses. I think I have used 
more than my allocated amount of time. 

Mr. C!oNYERS. The Chair welcomes the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. Coble. 

1 now recognize Mr. Bryant, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a little late in the game asking this question, but it is not 
clear to me, and ! walked in after the presentations: 1 don't know 
who everybody is and who they represent. 

Are you Mr. Berrill with the violence project? You are Ms. Chris- 
tensen, and Mr. Wertheimer. 

Mr. Wertheimer. That is correct. 

Ms. Christensen. That is rignt. 

Mr. Bryant. You testified a moment ago about the problem with 
the Justice Department and the fact that, where projects seem to 
be oriented toward encouraging police departments to protect all 
citizens, whether they are part of your community or otherwise, 
from violence, but specifically where they included people in your 
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community, the Justice Department in some fashion backed away 
from that. ^ 

tal^iK a^utf ^ ^^^^ ^^^'^ testimony and tell me what you are 
Mr. Berrill. OK. 

hi that iMtance, I was referring to the fact we had asked the 
Office of Victims of Cnme to expand two training manuals, one for 
the poliM and one for prosecut/^rs, on working with victims of 
cnme. There were no references to gay or lesbian victims or mem- 
bers of certain other minority communities in those manuals. And 
we asked if It would be possible to have those manuals expanded to 
address the concerns of other victim groups which have some spe- 
cial concerns in terms of getting help from the police. 

Mr. Bryant. Are these manuals distributed to local police de- 
partments all over the country? 

Mr. Berrill. They were developed by the National Organization 
for Victun Assistance, and I don't know how they were distributed 
bo we were told at that time that there simply weren't the re- 
sources to deal with special victim populatioios. 
Mr. Bryant. Not any special victim populations? 
Mr. Berrill. Funding has been provided by the Justice Depart- 
ment, for example, to deal with a Conference on Racial Minority 
Victims. This guide e -loped by the National Sheriffs Association, 
Cjiiidelmes for VictL Assistance," includes a resource directory 
and mformatio- on autistic victims, victims with cerebral palsy, 
mentally retarded victims, physically disabled victims, elderly vic- 
tims, and so forth. But nowhere Hll you see in this guide the 
words 'gay" or "lesbian." 

Mr. Bryant. I heard what Barney said, and I don't only waii. ^ 
talk about the negative— but some questions about the negative are 
important, I think ---do you maintain that today in any of the 
m^or cities the police departments do not protect people that are 
gay from violence, and do not pursue prosecution or investigation 
of cnmes against gay people? 

Mr. Berr!LL. Aga^n, I think it varies very much from city to city. 
As I said, m Seattle and Washington, DC and New York City we 
are seeing some real improvements. In some other communities it 
IS startmg to change. I think it is starting to change because gay 
people are gettmg more involved. I think it is starting to change 
because the police departments are beginning to reflect the diversi- 
ty^ 01 the communities that they serve. 

There have been no studies to determine the ways in which dif- 
ferent police departments interact with different communities or, I 
should say, with the gay community. So it is impossible for me to 
make a blanket statement about what Indianapolis does or what 
Oklahoma City does or whatever. 

What I hear from mv end is from the victims who call us. I hear 
the horror stones week-in and week-out. The National Gay & Les- 
bian I ask Force has received scores of publications, newsletters, 
newspapers, and so forth from around the country. Hardly an issue 
goes by when there isn't some kind of report about an incident, and 
too often those incidents are perpetrated by the police. 

I thmk mcwt police officers are caring and competent. But I think 
what we need more minority awareness training for police officers, 
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the appointment of official liaisons who can respond to complaints 
and requests for assistance from thft gay community and other mi- 
nority communities, the establishment of specific policies to track 
and investigate not only antigay crimes but other crime motivated 
by bigotry. 

Why should we have a special task force for this? Because hate 
crimes are unique in that they are a violation not only of the 
victim but the entire community that he or she represents. They 
are intended to violate and isolate that whole community and 
create a climate of hatred that opens the way to further violence. 

I also oelieve that such crimes are a real abridgement of our civil 
ri^iij' because they are an atten)pt to deprive us our freedom of 
association, and our right to free speech. Such evidence is an at- 
tempt, to make us step backward into the closet and to pretend 
that we are something that we are not. 

One of the reasons why Police Departments need to develop spe- 
cial programs like this is because of the traumatic effect that hate 
crimes have on the victims and because such crimes can cre'^te real 
tensions between different groups in a community. Once that hap- 
pens, then we have Beirut and we have Lebanon and we have Iran. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you. 

Mr. C!oNYERS. I thank the gentleman and recognize Mr. Berman. 

Mr. Berman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much for calling this hearing. 

I want to probe in a couple of different areas. The first ques- 
tion—the last thing you said, I thought, was very important. This 
question, in a world of a great deal of evil acts— why analyze 
things by virtue of their motivation? I think there is good reason, 
for the reasons you gave, to deal with crimes based on bigotry, 
whether it is racial or religious or homophobia. In a way, what we 
have done on South Africa is an example of that. There are a lot of 
despotic regimes in this world. That is a despotic regime on which 
is premised on a racial classification, niuch the same we saw in 
Nazi Germany at one point. 

I think there is a principled and moral justification for taking 
particular concern about this kind of action and this kind of crime 
and this kind of violence. I am wondering, the relationship between 
an environment, a political environment which attempts to deal 
with some issues, discrimination issues, things like that, and the 
extent to which acts of violence targeted on gays lessens. 

I would like to get parochial for a moment and talk about Cali- 
fornia. Here is a State that 11 years ago repealed its sodomy laws. 
It is a State that in a number of different cities, particularly the 
major ones, has passed legislation to prohibit discrimination based 
on sexual orientation. We still have not succeeded at the State 
level at doing that, but we are getting closer and closer each year. 

Is there any relationship between some of those political actions 
and a decrease in homophobia generally, and perhaps most specifi- 
cally, in the notion of violence directed at gays? It doesn't have to 
be parochial because New York City, I am sure, has had a similar 
experience. I can't remember now— I know there was a bill that 
was killed on the New York City Council. I can't remember now 
whether it finally passed, but I am sure this experience has repli- 
cated itself in other parts of the country. 
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I am wondering if there is any relationship. 
Mr. Herek. I could just throw out a few thoughts on that. I think 
the situation with lesbians and gay men is so new in this respect 
that we can't really see a trend in terms of where violence and ho- 
mophobia are going. I think, if anything, we are seeing an increase 
over the last 10 to 15 years simply because lesbians and gay men 
have become more visible. When a group becomes more visible, a 
group that hasn't been liked very much anyway but that was in 
the shadows, it is very likely we are going to see a reaction to that. 

We have seen that reaction over the last several years. I think 
that a lot of the violence that we see today is a part of that reac- 
tion. But I think that we can look at the example of other groups 
in our society. For example, although we certainly haven't been 
able to eliminate racism in our society, we do see that the frequen- 
cy of racial attacks and the frequency of discrimination and hostili- 
ty toward people based on the color of their skin has gone down. It 
IS still very much a problem, but it is not the sort of problem that 
It was 100 years ago, or even perhaps 20 or 30 years ago. 

I think we could maybe take that as a model and make a projec- 
tion into the future and say, yes, we get this sort of legislation 
passed, and as the fruits of that legislation come— which means 
that we start to have more programs, and people start to become 
educated, and lesbians and gay men become more open and come 
out to their families and friends— that then we are going to see a 
similar sort of decrease. 

The problem is to be with us a long time, but I think that there 
IS a real relationship between the political climate and what is hap- 
pening on the streets. 

Ms. Christensen. As a San Franciscan, I think there have been 
a number of changes that we can look at that are visible. The pro- 
tections that have been set up are being used so that you have a 
gay rights ordinance in San Francisco that is being used in the 
courts, sometimes successfully and sometimes not. You have rela- 
tionships with the police that have been developing, and you can 
see marked changes in the way they have become stronger and in 
the way that gay people can use them. You can see on a number of 
ditlerent levels the avenues of institutions and laws that we are be- 
ginning to be able to use. 

In the John O'Connell murder case, for inscance, we see a case 
prosecuted, and it is the first antigay case I know of where the as- 
sailant actually got convicted of second degree murder, 15 years to 
liie, and they are actually in prison. 

What has typically happened in those cases is that either the 
prosecut on has not happened or they have put up a homosexual 
panic defense that suggests— where the defense suggests that the 
gay victim had come on to or made sexual advances, and the de- 
fendant freaked out and killed him as a result. Those defenses have 
worked. But, more recently, we are beginning to see convictions. So 
we are beginning to see some of the protections that we have been 
setting up in the State of California where they are being us^d and 
where they are working. 

Mr. Berrill. Mr. Berman, I just wanted to say there is probably 
a lag time between the time that public policy initiatives are in 
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place and the time that one really begins to feel — one really is able 
to measure a real discernible change. 

San Francisco has had civil rights protections now for a number 
of years, and more victims may be less afraid to report crimes 
against them. But I think that the mindset that many gay and les- 
bian have, after decades of oppression and persecution, doesn't 
change overnight. And I don't thin/c that the mindset of the assail- 
ants changes overnight, either. 

I also think that there might be some evidence that hate crimes 
against other groups are going down, but they go up again, too. I 
think the anti 

Mr. CoNYERS. They aren't going down; I can tell you that. 

Mr. Berrill. The anti-Semetic crimes the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith logged in have gone down somewhat, but not 
to the 1970's level. I don't know of any other measures of racially 
motivated crimes. Even when the laws are in place, depending on 
the economic situation, depending on the leadership of our Grovem- 
ment and what they are sajdng about these issues, there is a con- 
fluence of different factors that determine whether hate crimes are 
going up and down. 

\ would like to see leaders of our country, and most especially 
President Reagan, speak out against hate crimes, antigay hate 
crimes anti-Semetic hate crimes, antireligious crimes, and so forth. 
I think the leadership of this country sets the tone for the whole 
country, and we haven't heard very much on that subject from our 
leaders. In fact, we have heard quite the opposite, as you know, 
from President Reagan's remark about sending Qadnafi to San 
Francisco and then Secretary of State Shultz's extremely insensi- 
tive remark about giving Quadhafi AIDS, can only increase the suf- 
fering that this epidemic has caused so many thousands of Ameri- 
cans. Those kinds of remark create a climate where prejudice is 
condoned, especially when those remarks come from the top eche- 
lons of our Government. 

Mr. Berman. One last very narrow question: Do any of you have 
any up-to^ate assessment of how the Lros Angeles Police Force — I 
have heard ^alk about New Yorl: and Seattle and Washington— 
how the Los Angeles Police Force is dealing in terms of greater 
and more effective liaison with the gay community, and better re- 
sponsiveness? 

Mr. Berrill. I don't have current information, Mr. Berman. 
There was a police-gay task force which was dealing with issues. 
The Los Angeles Sheriffs Department has one of the best gay and 
lesbian awareness training curriculum I have ever seen. 

I know that there was a problem. There were complaints about 
police harassment around the time of the 1984 Olympics, but I 
haven't been hearing a great deal from that community on this 
problem. And I would suggest that perhaps Eric Rofes, who is di- 
rector of the Gay and Lesbian Community Services Center in Los 
Angeles, could give you a better idea of what is going on there. 

Mr. CoNY£RS. On that same note, anything further in Michigan, 
in Detroit? 

Mr. Berrill. They plan to submit testimony on antigay violence 
and victimization to the subcommittee. One case from Michigan 
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that is particularly disturbing to us involved a gay man who was 
killed last year. 

According to the prosecution, the victim was brutally murdered 
with a sledgehammer by his assailant in Kalamazoo. According to 
one witness, the defendant was at a party covered with blood brag- 
ging about the fact he had kicked in some faggot's head. 

The long and the short of it, is that the jury r^^cessed, prayed for 
guidance and 45 minutes later came back with a verdict of not 
guilty. 

The judge, in a very rare statement, said that he seldom differed 
with a jury on a verdict but had this been a trial before the bench, 
he would have found the defendant guilty of first degree murder. 

This one more example of our criminal justice system again 
treating gay and lesbian victims as second-class citizens. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Mr. Coble. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for my belated arrival. I 
had two other meetings I was attending. I have no statement. 

Mr. CoNYERS. We thank everybody for the first panel. We appre- 
ciate the work you are doing. Your task has been a very different 
one and I think you are discharging it in a very excellent way, you 
and your organization. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CoNYERS. I recognize the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Berman. I want to apologize in advance. There are few 
cheaper tactics in this bus' less than asking for a hearing to be 
scheduled on a subject and then not being present for the entire 
hearing, but I am about to engage in that tactic because the immi- 
^ation bill is now starting on the House floor and if I don't go 
lihere, I am afraid they will do to me what I am doing to you by 
leaving this hearing, even after I requested that you call it and you 
so graciously agreed to do it and I apologize. 

Mr. CoNYERS. We understand the exigencies of the closing days 
of Congress. 

The gentleman from Texas. I would like to offer up the same 
apology to the chairmpn. Like the gentleman from California, I am 
a member of the Immigration Subcommittee and have worked on 
this all year and debate begins now. I need to be present. 

Mr. CoNYERS. As one who has opposed the immigration bill my 
entire career, I would like to leave with you all, but unfortunately, 
I will have to stay here and pray that there is more justice that 
came out of the grand jury in Kalamazoo that had prayers. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Wait a minute. 

Do you want to stay or do you want to leave? 

Mr. Coble. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, I will not abandon 
ship right now, but I am going to have to go to the House floor 
pretty soon, too, but I wiU scay with you for a while. 

Mr. CoNYERS. That is at least meeting me halfway. I appreciate 
that very much. 

I again thank panel one. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Berrill, Ms. Christensen, Mr 
Wertheimer, and Mr. Herek follow:] 
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MR. OIAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF TOE SUBCOMMITTEF, I AM KEVIN BERRILL, DIRECTOR 
CP TOE VIOLENCE PROJECT OF THE NATIONAL GAY AND LESBIAN TASK FORCE, . 
AMERICA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST NATIONAL GAY CWIL RIGHTS ORGANIZATION. 'tVE 
THANK YCC FOR HOUSING THIS HISTORIC HEARING TODAY TO ADDRESS AN AIARMING 
AND Mra OVERLOOKED PROBLEM FACING GAY AND LESBIAN AMERICANS. 

AS YCC KNOW, TOE GAY COMMUNITY IS BATTLING AIDS, ONE OF THE DEADLIEST 
EPIDEMICS IN RBCEIyrr HISTORY. BUT WE ARE ALSO BATTLING A SECOND EPIDEfdTC, ONE 
THAT HAS RECEIVED FAR LESS ATTEtmOti IN THE MEDIA AND BY OUR PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS. THAT EPIDEMIC, MR. CHAIRMAN, IS ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE. IT TOO CAN BE 
DFADLY. FOR MANY WHO SURVIVE, IT LEAVES PHYSICAL AND EMOTICNAL SCARS THAT 

Will never fade, it has been atound long before aids, but there is 
disturbint evidence that the aids and anti-gay violence epidemics may now be 

POLUJWING THE SAME MENACING CURVE. FOR, IN AS ^lUCH AS AIDS tlAS SPREAD AND 
INCREASED, SO HAS THE FEAR AND HATRED THAT SPAWNS VIOLENC" :i*OLY, OUR 
GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSE TO ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE IS SIMILAR TO ITS INITIAL 
RESPONSE TO THE AIDC EPIDEMIC: SUCH VIOLENCE IS VIEWED SOLELY AS A GAY 
PROBLEM RATHER THAN AS SOMETHING THAT SHOULD CONCERN US ALU AT BEST, ANTI- 
GAY VIOLPCE HAS BEEN IGNORED AND NEGLBCTTD BY OUR OFFICIALS; AT WORST, IT 
HAS BEEN POSTERED BY POLICIES BASED ON PREJUDICE AND FEAR. 

WHAT IS ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE? WHAT ARE ITS CAUSES? WE DEFINE IT AS ANY VIOLENCE 
DIRECTED AGAINST PERSONS BECAUSE THEY ARE GAY OR LESBIAN OR PERCEIVED TO BE 
Sa IT IS MOTIVATED BY IRRATIONAL HATRED AND FEAR AND BY THE PERCEPTION THAT 
GAY PEOPLE ARE "EASY TARGETS," UNABLE TO FIGHT BAC\ OR UNWILLING TO RISK 
EXR^URE BY REPORTING CRIMES AGAINST THEM TO THE AUTHORITIES, LIKE OTHER 
CITIZENS, GAY PEOPLE ARE ALSO VICTIMS OF CRIME NOT RELATED TO THEIR SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION. BUT WHATEVER THE MOTIVATIONS FOR CRIMES AGAINST THEM, GAY 
PEOPLE FACE UNIQUE PROBLEMS IN GETTING HELP AND RECEIVING JUSTICE. 

GIVEN WIDESPREAD IGNORANCE AND EVEN SKEPTICISM ABOUT THE MAGNITUDE OF AOTI- 
GAY VIOLENCE, THE NATIONAL GAY AND LESBIAN TASK FORCE UNDERTOOK A STUDY OF 
THE PRCBLEM, INVOLVING NEARLY 2,100 RESFCNDENTS IN EIGHT aS. CITIES. THE 
RESULTS WERE STAGGERING: MORE THAN ONE IN FIVE GAY MEN AND NEARLY ONE IN TEN 
LESBIANS HAD BEEN PUNCHED, HIT, KICKED OR BEATEN BECAUSE CF THEIR SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION, AND APPROXIMATELY THE SAME RATIOS SUFFERED SOME FORM OF POLICE 
ABUSE. MORE THAN FORTY PERCENT HAD BEEN THREATENED WITH VIOLENCE. OVERALL, 
MORE T!IAN NINETY PE.CENT HAD EXPERIENCED SOME TYPE OF VICT7MIZATI0N. ALL 
THIS— SIMPLY FOR BEING GAY OR LESBIAN. 

WE POUND THAT ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE OCCURRED NOT ONLY ON THE STREET BUT ALSO IN 
OUR SCHOOLS, ON OUR CAMPUSES, AND IN OUR HOMES. NEARLY HALF THE GAY MALES 
AND NEARLY CNE FIPIH OF THE LESBIANS HAD BEEN HARASSED OR ATTACKED IN HIGH 
SCHOOL OR JUNIOR HIGH, ONE THIRD HAD BEEN VERBALLY OR PHYSICALLY ABUSED BY 
FAMILY MEMBERS. WE HAVE NO STAflSTICAL DATA ON THE EOTENT OF AOTI-GAV 
MURDERS, CR INCIDENTS PERPETRATED BY KIAN, NAZI, OR OTHER HATE GROUPS. NOR 
DO WE HAVE STATISTICS ON ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE IN PRISO^IS AND JAILS. BUT OUR 
FILES BULGE WITH CLIPPINGS ABCUT THESE AND OTHER TYPES OF VICTIMIZATIONS. WE 
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SHOJLD NOT FORGET AT THIS HEARING THOSii: GAY AND LESBIAN INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE 
OOMMITTED SUICIDE, WHICH ALTWXK5J IS SELF-INFLICTEDr IS FRBQUEmLY A 
RESPONSE TO TOE ENORMOUS STRESS OP LI\1NG Id A SOCIETY 1«AT TEACHES GAY 
PEOPLE TO HIDE AND TO HATC THEMSELVES. 

BECAUSE GAY MEN AND LEL lANS FEAR HOSTILITY, DISCRIMINATION, AND VIOLEigCE, 
MANY APE HIDDEN AND THUS INACCESSIBLE TO TOIS TYPE OF SURVEY RESEARCH. 
DESPITE TOIS LIMITATION, TOE OONSISTOm.Y HIGH RA-TES OF VICTIMIZATION IN 
ALL SIKVEY LOCATIONSf ALONG WITO TOE CONSIDERABLE GEOGRAPHIC DIVERSITY OF 
TOE SAMHX, ALLOW US TO CDNCLUDE TOAT ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE IS PERVASIVE. OUR 
STUDY HAS BEEN PRAISED BY SOCIOLOGISTS AND CRIMINOiGISTS, INCLUDING DR. 
MARVIN WOLFGANG, WHO IS WIDELY REGARDED AS ONE OF AMERICA'S MOST OUSTANDING 
CRIMINOLOGISTS. DR. WOIK»NG PRAISED TIE NGLTF STUDY AS "ADMIRABLY CAUTIOUS 
I N THE ANALYSIS OF DATA AND IN THE STYLE OF WRITING. THERE IS NO 
HYPERBOLE.... I APPIAUD THE EFFORT AND ENCOURACE FURTHER RESEARCH SO THAT 
THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM MAY BE KNOWN AND EFFORTS CAN BE MADE TO REDUCE 
THE PROBLEM." 

RESEARCH BY OTHER ORGANIZATIONS HAS CLEARLY SUPPORTED NGTLF'S CONCLUSION 
THAT ANTI-GAY VIQLEUCE AND VICTIMIZATION IS WIDESPREAa STUDIES BY THE 
WISCONSIN GOVERNOR'S COUNCIL ON LESBIAN ^ GAY ISSlTESf THE PHILADELPHIA 
LESBIAN AND TASK FORCE, AND OTHER GROUPS HAVE SHOWN SIMILAR HIGH RATES 
OF VICTIMIZATION. ONE PARTICULARLY DISURBING FINDING BY THE PHILADELPHIA 
TASK EDRCE WAS THAT GAY PBC»>LE IN CITY WERE AT LEAST EtXJR TIMES MORE LIKELY 
TO BE VICTIMS OF VIOLENT CRIMES TllAN PERSONS IN THE GENERAL URBAN 
POPULATION. 

IN SOME OOMMUNITIES THERE ARE INDIC/^TIONS THAT AOTI-GAY VIOLENCE IS NOT ONLY 
PE3?VASIVE, BUT INCREASING. AMONG 44 ORGANIZATIONS REPORTING SUCH VIOLENCE TO 
NGLTF IN 19S5, 38% OAIMED THAT ANTI-GAY INCIDENTS IN THEIR AREAS WERE MORE 
FREQUENT IN 1985 THAN IN 1984* 34% WERE UNSURE WHETHER AN INCREASE HAD 
COCURRED, AND ONLY 9% STATED THAT VIOLENCE HAD NOT INCREASED. 

TWO OF THE GROUPS THAT NOIH) AN INCREASE IN VIOLENCE LAST YEAR ARE SAN 
FRANCISCO'S OOMMUNITY UNITED AGAINST VIOLENCE (CUAV) AND THE NEW YORK CITY 
GAY AM3 LESBIAN AMH -VIOLENCE PHOOBCT (NYQVVP). CUAV CLAIMED THAT THE NUMBER 
OF AWn-GAY VIOLENCE VICTIMS IT SERVED IN 1985 INCREASET BY 61% OVER THE 
WJMBER SERVED THE PREVIOUS YEAR; NYCAVP REPORTED A 41% INCREASE IN CLIENTS. 
THE UNIV ERSAL FELLOWSHIP OF METROPOLITAN OOMMUNITY CHURCHES, WHICH HAS SEEN 
liJGIfrSEN OF ITS CHURCHES TORCHED SINCE 1973, ALSO NOTTD AN UNPRECEDENTED 
ffjMBER OF ATTACKS AGAINST ITS CHURCH::S AND ITS MEMBERS IN 1985. 

THE TOLL OF ANTI-GAY VIOLOKE CANNOT BE MEASURED SOLELY IN TERMS OF THESE 
STATISTICS. THESE NUMBERS DO NOT MEASURE THE ANGUISH, FEAR AND LOSS 
EXPERIENCED BY DEE, WHO IS STILL RECOVERING FROM BURNS CAUSED BY ACID THROWN 
AT HER FACE AS SHE WAS UEAVING FROM THE LOS ANGELES GAY OOMMUNITY CENTER. OR 
BY R OBERT FROM NEW JERSEY, WIXDSE ASSAILANTS BEAT HIH, EXTINGUISHED 
CIGARETTES IN HIS FACE, AND THEN TIED HIM TO THE BACK OF A TKJCKt DRAGGING 
HIM IN TOW. OR BY THE FRIENDS AND FAMILY OF CHARLIE HOWARD/ A RESIDENT OF 
BANGOR, MAINE, WHO WAS THROWN OFF A BRIDGE TO HIS DEATO BY THREE TEENAGERS. 
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OR BY TOE MEI4BERS OF A GAY CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION IN JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 
WHOSE CHURCH WAS TOICE SFT ON FIRE IN A ONE YEAR PERIOa ATTACKS AGAINST 
mT CHURCH BBCAML* SO FREQUE^^' THAT BULLET-PROOF WINDOWS HAD TO BE 
INSTALLED. 

NOR SHOULD THESE STATISTICS BE EVALUATED SOLELY IN TEBMS OF TOE NUMBERS OF 
INDIVIDUALS TOEY REPRESENT. TOE IMPACT OF ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE IS FELT NOT ONLY 
BY TOOSE WHO DIRECTLY EXPERIENCE IT BUT BY OUR EOTIRE COMMUNITY. WHEN JUST 
ONE OF US IS CALLED "DYKE," "FAGGOT," OR "QUEER," WHEN JUST ONE OF IS 
TOREATENED, WHEN JUST ONE OF OUR CHURCHES OR COMMUNITY CENTERS IS VANDALIZED 
OR SET ABLAZE, OUR ENTIRE COMMUNITY IS VIOLATED. 

ANTI-GAY VI0L2NCE IS NOT ONLY PERVASIVE, IT TENDS TO BE ESPECIALLY BRUTAL. 
ACCORDING TO A 1980 STUDY BY MILLER AND HUMPHREYS, "AN INTENSE RAGE 
IS PRESENT IN NEARLY ALL HOMICIDE CASES INWLVING GAY MALE VICTIMS. A 
STRIKING FEATURE... IS THEIR GRUESOME, OFTEN VICIOUS NATTJRE." THE DIRECTOR 
OF BELLEVUE HOSPITAL'S VICTIMS PROGRAM IN NEW :0RK CITY HAS SAID "ATTACKS 
AGAINST GAY MQI WERE THE MOST HEINOUS AND BRUTAL I ENCOUNTTKEa THEY 
FREQUEMILY INWLVED TORTURE, CUTTING, MOTILATION, AND BEATING, AND SHOWED 
THE ABSOLUTE INTENT TO RUB OUT THE HUMAN BEING BECAUSE OF HIS [SEXUAL] 
PREFERENCE." 

THE NIOnMARE FOR ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE VICTIMS DOES NOT EJ© WHEN THEIR 
ASSAIIANTS fftVE FINISHED WITO THEM. CURRENT RESEARCH INDICATES THAT THE VAST 
MAJORITY— POSSIBLY MORE THAN 80%— NEVER MAKE A REPORT. TOOSE WHO DO STE© 
FORWARD ARE OFTQH REVICTIMIZED BY THE VERY AGENCIES RESPONSIBLF FOR 
PHOTBCTING AND ASSISTING THEM. WHILE MANY POLICE OFFICERS ARE COURTEOUS AND 
HEIi>FUL, THEY ARE OFTEN DESCRIBEa} BY GAY VICTIMS AS INDIFFERENT, HOSTILE OR 
EVEN PHYSICALLY ABUSIVE, MANY ANTZ-GAY VIOLENCE CASES CAN ALSO BE RECALLED 
WHEN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM HAS FAILED TO VIGOROUSLY PROSBCUTE AND 
^ISH THE ASSAIIANTS. EVEN WHEN PROSECUTORS ARE LaRING AND OOMPETENT, 
OONVICTICNS IN StCT CASES ARE OFTQI HARDER TO OBTAIN. AS WITH WOMEN WHO HAVE 
BEEN RAIED, GAY VICTIMS ARE FRECJUENTLY BLAMED FOR CRIMES AGAINST THEM AND 
OFTEN FEEL THAT IT IS THEY— RATHER THAN THEIR ASSAILANTS—WHO ARE ACCUSED 
AND STANDING TRIAL. THE LAW ENFORCEMENT ACTNCIES REPREoEmED HERE TODAY HAVE 
TAKE^ MEASURES TO HELP REMEDY THESE PRCELEMS, BUT SADLY SUCH EFFORTS ARE FEW 
AND FAR BETWEEN. 

THIS ADMINISTRATION HAS TAKEN A STRONG STAND AGAINST INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM, BOTO IN WORD AND IN DEED. WHY IS IT THAT SO LITTLE IS SAID, LET 
AI£)NE DONE, ABOUT THE UNRELEOTING TERRORISM WPTHIN OUR OWN BORDERS? 
TERRORISM AGAINST NOT ONLY THE GAY COMMUNITY, BUT ALSO PEOPLE OF COLOR, 
JEWS, RECENT IMMIGRANTS AND ABORTION CLINICS. IN RECENT YEARS, THE NATIONAL 
GAY AM) LESBIAN TASK FORCE HAS BROUGfTT TOIS ISSUE TO THE ATTENTION OF THE 
U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S TASK FORCE ON FAMILY 
VIOU"NCE, THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE'S OFFICE FOR VICTIMS OF CRIME, THE 
NATION.M INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE, AND CTOER AGENCIES, AND YET LITTLE HAS BEEN 
DONE TO STUDY OR REMEDY THE PRtBLEM. INDEED, ONE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT AGENCY 
HAS ACTUALLY SOUGHT TO CURB EFFORTS BY ITS GRANT RECIPIENTS TO ADDRESS THE 
CONCERNS GAY AND LESBIAN CRIME VICTIMS. 
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WITH A FEW EXCEPTIONS, TOE IjOCAL AND STATE RESPONSE IS HARDLY MORE 
ENCOURAGING. OUT OF MORE TOAN A DOZEN LOCAL OR STAlE EFFXDRTS TO EXAMINE 
CRIME MOTIVATED BY BIGOTRY, ONLY TOE CALIFORNIA ATTORI^lEY GENERAL'S 
COMMISSION CN RACIAL, ETONIC, RELIGIOUS AND MINORITY ^/lOLENCE HAS ADDRESSED 
ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE. TO HIS CREDIT, TOE CHAIRMAN OF TOAl COMMISSION DECLARED 
THAT "ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE IS NOT QUALITATIVELY DIFFERENT FROM CRIMES AGAINST 
RACIAL, ETHNIC AND RELIGIOUS MINORITIES ANT CERTAINLY WARRAOTS AS MUCH STUDY 
AND REMEDY.* 

SOME lOCAL PROGRAMS TO ASSIST GAY AND LESBIAN VICTIMS (TWO ARE REPRESENITD 
HERE TODAY) fftVE RECEIVED PUBLIC SUPPORT, BUT IN MOST COMMUNITIES TOIS ISSUE 
IS "GNORED. 

WHILE THE LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL RESPONSE TO ANTI-(3AY VIOLENCE HAS BEEN 
DISAPPOIOTING THUS FAR, WE STILL BELIEVE TOAT OUR LEADED AND OUR 
INSTITUTICNS HAVE THE CAPACITY TO RESPOND IN A SWIE^*, EFFECTIVE, AND 
OCMPASSIONATE WAY TO TOIS PRCBLEM. IT IS OUR HOPE TOAT THE FOLLOWING 
RECOMMENDATIONS WILL HELP TO FOSTER SUCH A RESPONSE: 

1) _ INCREASED RESEARCH INTO ANTI-GAY VIOLEaCE AND I^; CONSEQUENCES. 

WHILE THERF IS A GROWING BODY OF RESEARCH TO SHOW THAT ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE IS 
WIDESPREAD, NO OFFICIAL RESEARCH INTO THE PRCBLEM HAS BEEN CONDUCTED, AND 
MANY PRESSING QUESTIONS REMAIN. NGLTF CALLS ON FEDEJ^AL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
ACENCIES CONCERNED ABOUT CRIME TO PROMCTE AND SUPPCtRT EFFORTS TO STUDY THE 
PROBLEM. 

2) _ LEGISIATICN TO COMBAT AWn-<ytf VIOLENCE AND MORi: VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF 
CASES INVOLVING GAY AND LESBIAN VICTIMS. 

NaTF URC2S TOAT CONGRESS PASS LEGISLATION THAT WOULD CLARIFY THE SCOPE OF 
FEDERAL STATUTES 18 U.S.C. 241 AND 242, AND 42 U.S.C. 1985 SO THAT THEY 
aSARLY PROJECT THE FULL RANGE OF GROUPS IN TOIS COUNTRY THAT ARE SUBJECTED TO 
ACTS OP VIOLENCE BECAUSE OF THEIR STATUS OR IDENTITY. IN THE EVENT THAT 
lOCAL AUTHORITIES FAIL TO PROSBOnE ANH-GAY VIOLfaCE, WE MUST BE ABLE TO RELY 
ON FEDERAL PHOSBCUTICN AND THE ALLOWANCE OP A PRT^fl^TE CIVIL CAUSE OF ACTION. 
ALTHXXM SOME OF TOE EXISTING FEDERAL STATUTES MIOTT APPLY TO CERTAIN ANTI- 
GAY VIOLENCE CASES, THE SCOPE OF OOVERACE IS IN aXBT GIVEN THE SUPREME 
COURT'S NARROW INIERPRETATION OF THESE STATUTES. >"TJRTHERMORE, THE JUSTICE 
raiARTMENT HAS NEVER, TO THE BEST OF OUR KNOWLEDCE, PROSECUTED ANH-GAY 
CRIMES UNDER EXISTING FEDERAL STAIUIES. 

A GROWING NUMBER OF STATES AND LOCALITIES fAVE P/iSSED LEGISLATION AIMED AT 
F^JISHING CRIMES MOTIVATED BY RACIAL AND RELIGICUS BIGOTRY. ONLY 
CALIFORNIA AND SEATTUS (WA) HAVE lAWS THAT SPBCE^ICALLY ADDRESS CRIMES 
MOTIVATED BY AUn-GAY BIGOTRY. NaTT* CALLS ON STATE AND LOCAL LAWMAKERS TO 
ENSURE THAT LESBIAN AND GAY CITIZENS ARE PROTECTED IN EXISTING AND FUTURE 
HATE CRIME STATUTES. TO DO ANYTOING LESS SENDS A MESSAGE TO THE PUBLIC AND 
TO CRIMINALS THAT IT IS STILL "OPEN SEASON" ON GAY CCM^tUNITY. 
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3)_ OFFICIAL MJNITORING ^ AOTI-GAY INCIDENTS AND QtHER R,\TE CRIMES. 

.^Ji^? ™^ COMMISSION Of' CIVIL RIGHTS CALLED ON FEDERAL AND STATE 
AUIHORITIES TO DEVELOP A REIORriNG SYSTEM TO MEASURE TW ioiOT OF HAIE 
<^ms. "SUTH DATA," IT SAI" , "ARE NEEDm TO MEASURE TOENDS, DEVELOP 
PROGRAMS, ALLOCATE RESOURCES ANT AEJUST PUBLIC POLICY." 

™^ * 2455) WHICH HAS PASSED TOE HOUSE 

AND IS PENDING IN TOE SE^'ATE TOAT WOUU) MANDATE TOE COLLECTION OF ^TISTICS 
CN CRIMES MOTIVATO BY RACIAL, EfflNIC, AND RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE^ WE^^^T 
PASSAGE AND -iSK OONGRESS AND STATC LAWMAKERS TO ENACT LEGISLATION THOT^WOuL 

r^L'^^'^ii^'™ "^^^ '^-^^ cRI^^E^S^iS^?'I^ ™ 

^ T?^L7^ REFLECTED IN POLICE STATISTICS, PROVIDEdI^ 

^ ARE NEVER USED TO IDENTIFY INDmDuTviCTIMToR 

EMPLOYED FOR ANY PURPOSE CTOER TOAN TO MONITOR TOE EOTEOT OfTTtc qSmI 
BBmUSE FEAR OF DIKRIMINATION AND ABUSE INHIBIIS MOST GAY VLCT^^^' 
RCTORTING, POLICE, STATISTICS WOULD PROBABLY NEVER REFLECT TOE TRUE 
PREVALENCE OF AMTI-GAY VIOLEICE. NEVER3HELESS, TOEY WOULD AT LEAST PRnvrnp 

^p^se'to 1^^'"™ ^ '"^"^ nexies'saTex^rT.m'o™ 

^J^m XLICE/GKI COMMUNITY RELATIONS, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF LAW 

POLICIES TO ADORES ^I^^C^ g AjTO OTHTO ^ ^ ^. 

AS A R^ULT OF DECADES OF POLICE ABUSE AND ENTRAPMENT, MANY GAY AND LESBIAN 
AMERICANS VIEW lAW ENPORCEMOTT OFFICI«^ WITO FEAR, MISTOOT^^^ 
HOSTILITY. IN SOME J. COMMUNITIES, HWEVER, POLICE DEPARnffii^nS ME^GAY 
PEOP^ ERVE RECOGNIZED TO,'.- IMPROVED COMMUNICATION AND MUTOAL RESPBT-^ IN 
THE REST INTERESTS OF AU. OCNCERNEa FOR EXAMINE, IN WASHli^^ ^ ''^ 
SEATTLE, POLICE TCTARTMEWTS HAVE ESTABLISHT ..ORKING COMMITTEES, IN-iTTTmrn 

^VD IMPROVED TOE IKACKING AND INVESTIGATION OF AMTI-GAY CRIfffiS ^^R^IIT T 
^AS BEEN A MARKED IMITOVEMENT IN POLIC^GAY REI^tS^L^X^JI ?f 
POL CE ABUSE C^iPLAINTS. NGLTF URGES TOE NATIONAL INSTITOTE OF iti<?-Trp inn 

Sul"^"p,^^ ™ ™e"^l^tiS Se"" 

5)_ ADEQUATE SERVICES FOR GAY MID LESBIAN CRIME VICTH^ 

IF C-\Y AND LESBIAN CRIME VICTIMS ARE TO RECEIVE TOE COMPASSION AND 
^^Tr^.^ ^^^^ ™^ HOSPITALS, VICTIM SERVICE AGENCIES, RAPE 

"^Si?^ SHELTORS, YOUTO AGENCIES, PRDSEClTTC^' 
OFFICES, AND MENTAL HEALTO CEMTERl; NEED TO IMHWE TOEIR SE VICES AND 
?J^'SkJS°J^ COMMUNITY. TOIS IS BEGINNING TO OOCUR, bJT PROFESSIONAL 
AND .RING SERVICES FOR GAY AND LECBIAN VICTIMS WILT NOT BE A UN^^IRSAL 
REALITY WITHOUT TOERAL LEADERSHIP. ^ ^ P. UNIVERSAL 

TOE NATIONAL GAY AND LESBIAN TASK FORCE COMMEI^S TOE REAGAN ADMINISTRATIO^ 
AND TOE C0N.3RESS FOR PROMOTING RIGHTS AND SERVICES FOR CRIME VICTIMS. 
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BUT IF ALL * ICTIMS ARE TO BENEFIT FROM THESE IMFROVEMENTS, MC»E NEEDS TO BE 
DONE. NGLIT CALLS ON TOE OFFICE OF JUSTICE PROGRAMS TO iT^OMOOE FAIR AND 
COMPASSIONATE TREATMENT OF ALL OVERLOOKED AND UNDERSERVED VICTIM 
P0PUIATI0N5-- INCLUDING LESBIANS AND GAY MALES, PEOPLE OF COLOR, TOE 
DISABLED/ TOE ELDERLY, RBCEWT IMMIGRANTS, SURVTVDRS OF HOMICIDE VICTIMS, 
HOSTACZS, VICTIMS OF CATASTOOPHIC PHYSICAL INJURIES, AND VICTIMS OP DRUNK 
DRIVERS. AT TOE VERY LEAST, NGLTF URGES TOE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT TO REFRATN 
FROM CENSORING THOSE GRAWT RBCIPIINTS TOAT SEEK TO ADDRESS TOE LBGITIMAH: 
CONCERNS OP GAY VICTIMS IN PROGRAMS AND PUBLICATIONS. 

FDR ITS PART, TOE CONGRESS SHOULD OPPOSE EFTORTS TO CUT TOE VICTIMS OP 
CRIME ACT— WHICH IS FUNDED TOROUGH FEMSAL CRIMINAL PENALTIES, NOT TAX 
DOLIARS. WE ALSO URffi CONGRESS TO OPPOSE EFFORTS 10 CUT OR ELIMINATE 
FUNDING FOR TOE JUSTICE ASSISTANCE ACT, WHICH SUTTORTS TOE IMPORTAWT WORK 
OF VICTIM ADVOCACY AND SERVICE GROUPS, SUCH AS TTE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
VICTIM ASSISTANCE. 

6) EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO COMBAT TOE PREJUDICE TOAT LEADS TO AWTI-GAY 
VIOLEJO. 

LIKE THOSE WHO ENGAGE IN RACIST AND ANTI -RELIGIOUS CRIMES, TOE PERPETOATORS 
OP Arnr-GAY violence tend to be young, usually IN TOEIR TEENS OR WEIT S. 
CLEARLY, TOE PREJUDICES TOAT Lt'AD TO VIOLENCE DEVELOP EARLY IN LIFE A! EED 
TO EE AK)RESSED AT TOAT TIME. AlL AMERICANS, BUT YOUNG PEOPLE ESPECIAI. 
NEED UNDERSTAND TOAT VICTIMIZING LESBIAN AND GAY PEOPLE lO ILLEGAL, 
IMMOHA-, AND lOTTSLERABLE IN OUR SOCIETY. 

ACROSS TOE U.S., PROGRAMS INVOLVING YOUTH, PARENTS, TEACHERS, CLERGY AND 
OTHER HAVE BEEN INITIATED TO RESPOND TO BIAS INCIDENTS AND LONGSTANDING 
PREJUDICES. NGLTF APPLAUDS SUCH PROGRAMS AND URGES TOAT TOEY ADDRESS ALL 
FORMS OF PREJUDICE—INCLUDING HOMOPHCBIA. IF EDUCATORS AND COMMUNm LEADERS 
SHEAK OUT SOME FORMS OF INTOLERANCE BUT ARE SILENT ABOUT OTHERS, YOUNG 
PEOPLE CAN EASILY ACQUIRE TOE NOTION THAT SOME GROUPS DESERVE TO BE 
PERSBCUIID AND VICTIMIZED. 

7) REPEAL OF ALL SOOOriY LAWS AND PASSAGE OF LEGISLATION PROHIBITING 
DISCRIMINATION ON TOE B ASIS Cf SEXUAL ORIENTATION. 

LIKE MILLIONS OF CTIHER AMERICANS WE ARE APPALLED BY TOE SUPREME OOUi^'S 
DECIS ION U PHOIDING GBORl^IA'S S0CX3MY LAW AJ© TOE ^'JGHT OP GOVERNMENT TO 
nTTERFERE IN TOE PRIVATE LIVES CF CITIZENS. THAT DECISION WAS A LEGAL AND 
MORAL DISGRACE, AND TRIGGERED A WAVE HARASSMENT AGAINST GAY PERSONS " 3 
C3«XIPS IN WASHINGTON, aC. AND ELSWHERE. TOE SODOMY LAWO fACILITATF 
ANTI-GAY HARASSMENT BY TOE POLICE AND, UNDER CERTAIN CIPTJMSTANCES, CAN BE 
USED TO DENY GA^ PEOPLE CRIME VICTIMS' COMffiNSATlON. THESE LAWS MUST BE 
REPEALED. 

ALTHOUOi CAY AND LESBIAN PEOPLE PRESUMAbLY HAVE TOE RIGHT TO BE FREE FROM 
VIOLENCE AND INTIMIDATION, IN MOST COMMUNITIES THEV CANNOT EXERCISE TOAT 
RIGHT WITHOUT RISKING DISCRIMINATION IN EMELOYMLNT, HOUSING, PUBLIC 
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ATOOMODATIONS, CHILD CUSTCSY, AND CmjER AI^. IN FAILING TO GUARANTEE GAY 
AND LESBIAN CIVIL RIGHTS, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PERMITS— INDEED 
FACILITATES— VIOLENCE AGAINST GAY PEOPLE BY INHIBITING THEM FROM REPORTING 
CRIMES AND SEEKING LEGAL REDRESS. MR. CHAIRMAN, WE THANK YOU AND ALL THCbTI 
REPRESEOTATIVES WHO HAVE 00-SPONSORED HR-230 WHICH WOULD EXTEND THE 1984 
CIVIL RICHTS ACT TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS OF SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION. 

IN dOSING, I WCULD LIKE TO POIOT OUT THAT MANY OF THE WITNESSES HERE TODAY 
WILL BE WEARING A PINK TRIANGLE, WHICH WAS THE BADGE THAT IDEOTIFIED 
HOMOSEXUAL INMATES OF NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMPS. ALTHOUGH IT IS AN OPTEN 
OVERLOOK!!) HISTORICAL FACT, TENS OF -THOUSANDS OF GAY MEN AND LESBIANS WERE 
HERDED INTO THE CAMPS AND, ALONG WI'iH JE\JS, GYPSIES, AND OTHERS, WERE GASSED 
AND INCINERATED. WE WEAR THE TRIANGLE TO REMEMBER THEM AND TO REMIND ALL 
AMERICANS OF THE TERRIBLE COST OF BIGOTRY. 

ONCE AGAIN, WE ARE GRATEFUL THAT THIS HEARING HAS COME TO PASS, AND HOPE 
THAT IT WILL HELP TO LIFT THE SEIGE UNDER WHICH LESBU^N AND GAY AMERICANS 
MUST LIVE. 
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(c)l986. National Gay and Lesbian Task Force 

The righ;: to reproduce individual sections of thi~ report is freely given 
when credited to the Nrtional (^y and Lesbian Ta^w 7orce. fiowever , the right 
to reproduce this report m whole or in part in orinted form for wide 
distribution is reserved. 
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INTRODUCTION 

After centuries of persecution, invisibility, and isolation, gay and lesbian 
people are claiming the right to participate fully in society, in the 
ensuing struggle, ever greater numbers have stepped out of hiding to build 
new relationships, institutions, and communities. However, cs gay and 
lesbian people have become more visible, they ha^/e in some respects become 
more vulnerable to those who hate and want to harm them.^ 

Itday in America anti-gay violence has reached epidemic proportions. Like 
AIDS, and in part because of "AIDS backlash," anti-gay violence has touched 
the lives of thousand*, of gay people— sometimes with deadly consequences, 
A few incidents of such violence are cited below, 

— 1979: San Francisco Mayor George Moscone and Harvey Milk, a 
gay activist and city Supervisor, were shot and killed by Dan 
White, another city Supei visor, who was angered by the 
growing political strengtn of the gay community. 

— 199(^1 A man with an automatic rifle sprayed the front of a 
New York gay bar with gunfire, killing two men and wounding 
SIX others. After his capture, he declared that he "hates 
faggots" and "wanted to kill them all." 

— 1981: An Ohio family hired "deprogrammers" to "rescue" 
their daughter from a life of lesbianism. The woman was maced 
and taken by force to another state where she charges that 
she was mentally tortured and sexually assaulted. 

— 1982: fiOie than twenty- five new York City [olice officers 
entered "Blues," a Manhattan Black and Latino gay bar, 
assaulted patrons with nightsticks and clubs, and ransacked 
the bar interior, causing extensive damage. 

— 1983: Yelling "diseased faggot," a gang of teenagers 
assaulted a gay man on the streets of Seattle, and raped 
him with a crowbar, 

— 1984: A young gay man v;as attacked by three teenage males 
and thrown off a oridge to his death in Bangor, Maine, 
several weeks later a San Francisco man was assaulted by a 
gang of youths wto, amid cries of "faggot" and "queer", beat 
him to death. 

— 1985: In Jacksonville, Florida, arsonists twice set fire to 
the local Metropolitan Community Church, a Christian church 
serving the gay and lesbian community. Attacks again£.t the 
cnurch became so frequen*- that bulletproof windows had to bo 
installed. Eighteen MCC churches have be-^n torched since 
1973, 
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—1986: A rjew Jersey gay man was assaulted by three men who 
extinguished cigarettes in his face, tied him to the back of 
their truck, and drove the truck, dragging him in tow. 

The pu'-pose of this report is to put the acts of anti-gay violence described 
above — and countless others — into context, ir the images that follow, a 
definition of anti-gay violence is offered and the causes, nature, and 
extent of the problem are discussed. This report also examines local, state, 
and federal responses to anti-gay violence and concludes by recommending 
policies that address tlie problem. 

WHEN IS VIOLCNCr: ANTIKy\Y'' 

Violence is anti-yay when it is directed against persons or their property 
because: 

1) they are lesbian or gay or perceived to be so; 
?) they are associated with or advocate on behalf of gay and 
lesbian people. 

By this definition, victims and perpetrators of anti-gay violence can be 
anyone — heterosexual or gay, young or old, male or female, strangers or 
acquaintances, and members of any race, class, or ethnic group. Alt ^ugh 
most victims of anti-gay violence are gay or lesbian, sometimes 
heterosexuals are attacked because they are mistakenly perceived to be gay 
or because of their association with someone who is gay. 

GVUSES OF ANTI-CAY VIOLENCE 

Anti-gay violence is caused by anti-gay prejudice and by the perception that 
gay people are "easy targets," unable to fight back and unwilling to ' sk 
exposure by reporting crimes against them. 

As history has repeatedly demonstraLed, the distance between prejudice and 
violence is easily closed. Depictions of gay and lesbian people as sic , 
sinful, and predatory help to foster a climate of fear ^nd intolerance ^hat 
opens the way to violence. When gay people are viewed as somehow less than 
fully human (mere "faggots" "dykes," and "queers"), it h^^n becomes 
permissable for some individuals to throw a stone, wield a bat, or pull a 
trigger. 

Hie fact that gay and lesbian people are denied many of the rights accorded 
to other citizens further increases tlieir vulnerability to crime and 
violence. As long as they are potentially subject to discrimination, and 
therefore less likely to report crimes, gay people will be especially preyed 
upon by criminals.^ 

THE SCOPE AND MATURE OF ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE 

Anti-gay violence is a longstanding and pervasive problem. Even before gay 
people formed visible communities, those known or suspected to be homosexual 
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were singled out for victimization. Centuries ago lesbians w.re burned as 
witches",, and men accused of being homosexual were the "fayoats" used to 
ignite witches' pyres. During the Nazi era, tens of thousands of homosexuals 
were herded into concentration camps and 'ixterminated. In the United States 
and other countries, "queer bashing" has long been a "sport" engaged in by 
some voung men and frequently tolerateo by law enforcement authorities. 

It was not until the late I970's, nearly a decade after the onset of the 
modern gay civil rights movement, that some local gay groups began to 
organize anti-violence projects and assist victims. Since then, thousands of 
:nc:dents of harassment, intimidation, assault, vandalism, arson, murder, 
ana wo^ ce abuse have been documented, in 1985, 2,042 incidents were 
reported to the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force by for '.y- four 
organizations across the United states and by the r:ational Gay and Lesbian 
aisisline. NGLTF estimates that this figure is only a very small fiaction 
of the actual total number of incidents. 

Repor ted Increas e in Anti-Ga^ Violence 

In some u.S, oDr.iminities, anti-gay violence reports are increasing. Amona 
the forty-four groups that reported to NGLTF in 1985, 17 (38^) claimed that 
anti-gay incidents in their areas were more frequent in 1985 than in 1984. 
San Francisco's Community United Against Violence (CUAV), an agency serving 
victims of anti-gay violence, announced that the number of clients it served 
in 1985 increased 50% over the previous year. The New York City Gay and 
lesbian Anti-Violence Project (NYCAVP) also recorded a 41% increase in 
attacks against gay people in 1985 as compared with 1984. 

Both CUAV and the NYCAVP attribute at least part of the increase in reported 
violence to "AIDS backlash": 28% of cases reported to the rtew York project 
in 1985 involved violence against people with AIDS or explicit use ot AIDS- 
related epithets by assailants. Eleven of the organizations that repor twi 
increased violence in 1985 to N3LTF, indicated that "AIDS backlash" was 
clearly a factor in the increase, 

Tlie NGLTF Violerice Study 

In addition to reports collected by local groups, there is a growing body of 
survey data which indicates that anti-gay violence is widespread. According 
to a 1984 NGLTF stuiy of nearly 2,100 gay people (654 females and 1,4' 0 
males) in Boston, New York, Atlanta, St. LDuis. Dallas, Denver, lcs Angeles, 
and Seattle, the vast majority of respondents experienced soire type of 
victimization because of their sexual orientation ; 

— More than one in five gay men c'^nd nearly one in ten 
lesbians reported that they had been physically assaulted, 
and approximately the same ratios suffered some form of 
police abuse. 
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— ^?tore than one- third reported havinc, been threatened with 
violence. 

— More than nine in ten respondents reported that they 
experienced some type of harassment, threats, or assault, and 
more than eight in ten claimed to know other yay people who 
had been victimized. 

— Many of those who reported being harassed, threatened or 
assaulted further stated that these victimizations occurred 
multiple times. (See Figures 1 and 2 m Appendix.) 

Subjects in the MGLTF stu^y were victimized at tome and school as well as in 
other contexts: 

— ^Approximately one- third were verbally abused by relatives, 
and seven percent were physically abused as well. 

— Cne fifth of the lesbians and nearly half the gay men 
reported that they had been harassed, threated, or attacked in 
high school or junior high school because they were perceived 
to be lesbian or gay. ^ (See Figures 3 and 4 in Appendix.) 

Ariti-gay violence negatively affected the attitudes andbehavior of those 
surveyed: 

— More thdn four in five responaents oelieved they nHjht be 
victimized at some time in the future because of cheir sexual 
orientation . 

— rJearly two- thirds said anti-gay violence was 30 t^rvasive 
that they feared for their safety. 

— Nearly half said they modified their behavior to reduce the 
risk of being a victim of anti^ay violence. (See Figure 5 in 
Append 1 A.; 

Sex and City .uf fererces 




There were consistent sex differences in rates of victimization, riales in 
the study reported higher levels of verbal harassment (except by family 
members), threats of violence, and niost types of physical assaults. Females, 
on the other hand, experienced significantly more sexual harassment or 
assault, verbal abuse by family members, and fear of violence. They were 
also nx^re likely to say they had modified their behavior to avoid violence. 
Males and females showed comparable rates of physical abuse by family 
members. 

Where differences existed among the eight cities surveyed, they varied much 
less consistently than differences by se Considerin^j how greatly the eig^t 
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^^tTti-^i!^^'' size, geographic locatior and social climate, the overall 
Consistu»ncy in rates of victimization is noteworthy. 

Qualifications and Endorsements 

^r^^ii.r^^^'^^^ investigations of the gay and lesbian commuiity, the 
NGLIF study cJoes not claim universal applicability. Hie study could not 
include those who, out of fear of hostility, discrimination, and even 
vi lence, are inaccessible to survey research. Because surveying was done at 
ce .ain gay events ar.d institutions, the sample comoosition also reflected 
the pr. dominance of young whites r> those contexts. Despite these 
limitations, the consistently high rates of victimization in all sur,/ey 
locations, along with the considerable size and geographic diversity of the 
sample, strongly indicate that arti-gay violence xTwidespread. 

Ttie NGLTF study has been praised by sociologists and criminologists, 

i!^'''" ^ Wolfgang, Director of the university of Pennsylvania 
Center for studies in Criminology and Criminal Law. Dr. Wolfgang, who is 

rlJ^T't^J^ America's nost outstanding criminologists, praised 

^i-^ ^ L! -admirably cautious in the analysis of data andltyle of 
writing. There is no hyperbole... i applaud the effort and encourage further 

oe made to reduce the problem."^ 

Anti«Gay Violence stuiiies Other Organizations 

In addition to the nglTF violence study in 1984, several local regional 
violence surveys have helped to confirm the pervasiveness of anti-gay 
violence, jhe surveys were conducted by the Wisconsin Governor's CbuncU on 
^^^r.T^' Philadelphia Lesbian and Gay Task Forcr 

11985), the Maine Gay and lesbian Political Alliance and Maine Civil 
Liberties union (1985), Identity, inc. (Anchorage, Alaska] (1986), Gregory 
Herek, phj)., Yale diversity (1986), the Richmond (Virginia) Human 

^fnocV^'lv. "^'^^''-^ ^^^"^ State Lesbian and Gay Lobby 
(1985), the Des Moines Gay and Lesbian De„iocratic Club (1985), the 
imiversity of Massachusetts c^t Amherst (1985), the New Jersey Lesbian and 
Mo^^?^Vn ^ Minneapolis Gay and Lesbian Comm^ity^en^er 
(1979). AU of thege studies have shown rates of victimization similar or 
identical to those documented in the NGLTF report. These data a7i"EB;;;i:a7?d 
in Figures 6 and 7 in the AppeTidilT m^rea 

Oonparison of Anti-Gay and General Violence Rates 

A violence study conducted by the Philadelphia Lesbian and Gay Task -^^rce 
revealed that gay and lesbiar. people in that city were at least four times 
more likely to be victims of violence than persons in the general urban 
population 'I.e. cities with populations over one million). Among those 
surveyed, 74^ of gay men and 10% of lesbians reported that they had been 
sub3ected to criminal violence during the preceding year because of their 
sexua. orien^tation m comparison, the U.S. Department of Justice^ TgsT 
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report Criminal Victimization in the United States , states that only 6% of 
males and 2.8% of females in large U.S. cities experienced crimes of 
violence in 1980. (See Figure 8 in Appendix.) 

The Philadelphia report states that "this comparison becomes even more 
striking when rne considers that the U.S. government :.tudy records all 
crimes of vio^enoe, while members of our sample were instructed to report 
only tho^ victimizations that were because of their sexual orientation , and 
vere perpetrated by non-gay individuals , if violent crimes unrelatea to 
sexual or len tation were taken into account, the violent victimization rate 
in our sample would exceed that of the general, U.S. population by even more 
than a ratio of four to one."-* 

ANri--GAY VIOLCNCC NOT REPORTCD TO AimmiTIES 

Data gathered to date consistently indicate that the great majority of 
victims of anti-gay violence ao not report these crimes to the police. 
According to the Mayor's Survey of Victims of Violent Personal Crimes in San 
Francisco (1982), "community outreach data suggested chat 82% of anti-gay 
attacks were not reported to the police."^ Among those surveyed by the 
Philadelphia Lesbian and Gay Task Force (1985), 76% of victims of anti-gay 
violence (91% of fenales and 61% of males) never notified the authorities. A 
survey conducted by the l<iew jersey Lesbian and Gay Coalition (1984) revealed 
that "almost 80% of those who were in some way victimized, did not report 
these occur ances to the police."^ The rjew York City Gay and Lesbian Anti- 
Violenoe Project currently estimates that 80% of the crimes directed against 
lesbians and c^ay men because of their sexual orientation are never reported 
to law enforcement, criminal justice, and social service agencies, 

v;hen compared with members of the general population, victims of anti-gay 
violence appear less likely to report to the £X)lice. Current research 
indicates •'hat at least three quarters of anti-gay violence victims fail to 
notify police, while hu.f (j2%) of the victims of violent crimes fail to do 
so.^ 

While there are no data available to explain \ hy victims of anti-gay 
violence are especially unwilling to report, the reasons for thejr 
reluctance are well understood. Those who work with such victims cite fear 
of exposure and discrimination, fear of reprisals, lack of faith in the 
criminal justice system, and fear that the police will be indifferent or 
even hostile, as the reasons most often given for not reporting, 

ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE ^ND TTIE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Itie reluctance on the part of anti-gay violence vie ims to report crr es 
against them is often justified. In most areas of the country gay and 
lesbian crime victims do not receive equal treatment from law enforcement 
and criminal justice agencies. Indeed, those courageous enough to step 
forward often find that they are revictiinized by the very agencies that are 
supposed to help and protect them. 
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AntiKSa y" Violence and the Police 

While many police ofticers are responsible and courteous, many others are 
indifferent, hostile, and even physically abusive to gay people, in recent 
years fiGLTF and local groups have documented hundreds of complaints of 
ponce abuse, including verbal epithets, physical assault, entrapment, 
unequal enforcement of the law, and deliberate mishandling of case^ 
involving gay victims. Among those who participated m ngLTTs eight-city 
study, 23% of the gay men and 13% of the lesbians reported that they 
experienced some type of police abuse because of their sexual orientation. 

At the urging of local gay groups, some police departments have made efforts 

.K^tP "^'^^ effectively to anti-gay violence and to improve relations 
with the gay oommmity. Measures taken include training programs for 
officers on dealing with gay people and other minority groups, the creation 
of committers and task forces that address anti-gay violence and other 
issues, improved investigation and foUow-up of anti-gay violence and police 
abuse cases, cvid the appointment of official liaisons to respond to oay 
community law enforcement needs, in cities such as Seattle and Washington. 
D.C., these and other measures have resulted m a marked improvement in 
police/gay community relations, 

in NSW York City, the police department recently expanded the the scope of 
Its bias crime investigation unit to include the investigation of crimes 
motivated by anti-gay prejudice. This step has been praised by many local 
gay community leaders as an improvement m the police department's resoonse 
to anti-gay violence, ^ ^ LcciA^ii=«r 

Anti-Gay Violence and the Criminal Justice System 

Many cases can be recalled when the criminal justice system has failed to 
vigorously prosecute and punish anti-gay crimes, when victims were known to 
be lesbian or gay, some prosecutors have dropped charges against defendants 
or accepted ler.iei.t niea bargains. Even when prosecutors are caring and 
competent, convictions m anti-gay violence cases are often harder to 
obtain, AS with victims of rape, gay and lesbian victims and witriesses 
sometimes face instrusive and irrelevent questioning about their -ex lives 
by defense att meys. Such questionnmg is usually intended to ce blame 
on the victim lor an attack, and to stir up aiti-gay sentiment among the 
jurors. At times, gay and lesbian victims feel it is they— rather than 
their assailants — who are accused and standing trial. 

In numerous cases, defense attorneys have sought to justify an assault or 
murder o*^ a gay man by claiming that the victim made a sexual advance 
towards the defendant, and that the defendenfs actions were taken m self- 
defense or were the result of a violent psychological panic triggered by the 
advance. Known as the "gay advance defense" or "homosexual panic defense " 
this tactic has resulted m "not guilty" verdicts or reduced sentences fo'r 
many charged with murdering gay men. According to Son Francisco District 
Attorney Arlo Smith, "the 'homosexual panic defpnse' poses a grave threat to 
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the civil rights of every member of the gay and lesbian community... All one 
has to do to have the 'gay advance defense' used a-^ainst him is to Lx? born 
gay. By making the issue the victim'? sexual history, rather than the 
defendant's act of violence, the victim is the focus of the trial. It relies 
on built in bigotry... 

In a few localities, prosectors have taken steps to inwove the handling of 
anti-9dy crimes and the treatment of gay and lesbicin victims, in San 
Francisco, for example, training for Assistant District Attornoys now 
includes instructicxi in countering the "honosexual panic defense" and in 
selecting juries for gay-related cases. The result, according to the 
District Attorney's office, is that more cases involving gay victims are 
be-ng successfully prosecuted. In New york City, the Manhattan District 
Attorney's office recently hired a staff member to advocate for gay and 
lesbian crime victims and to assist prosecutors in handling such cases, 

THE PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE 

Violence directed at gay people tends to be especially brutal. According to 
a 1980 study by Miller and Humphreys an "intense rage is present Jn nearly 
all homicide cases with homosexual victims. A striking feature of most 
murders in this sample is their gruesome, otten vicious nriture. Seldom is a 
homosexual victim simply shot. He is mure apt to be stabbeo a dozen tines, 
mutilated, and strangled."^^ According to Melissa Mertz, Coordinator of the 
Victims of Violent Assault Assistance program of Dellevue HoGpitdl in ttew 
York City, "Attacks against gay men were the most heinous and brutal I 
encountered. They frequently involved torture, cutting, mutilation, and 
beating, and showed the absolute intent to rub out the human being because 
of his Isexual) preference."-'- 

Ttie trauma exijerienced by all victims of crime and violence is corraounded 
when the victims are gay or lesbian. As with victims of sexual assault, gay 
people are blamed for their victimization, and must -vften contend with a 
lack of support and feelings of guilt and self-blame. Such feelings can 
begin to unravel a lifetime of struggle to accept who they are and how they 
love. 

Many gay victims suffer alone because they fear ex[X)Gure and subsequent 
prejudice and discr iminat^v^r.. Those who are not 0[>?n about their sexual 
orientation often find that they must lie to the {^jlice, employers, 
relatives, and even friends about the circumstances of the^r victimization. 
Ttieir inability to share what really happened can provoke intense ''eelings 
of isolation which, in turn, blocks then .^otional recovery. 

following an attack, gay and lesbiar victims often have a I eiqhtonod 
awareness of the anti-gay prejudice that porvades society. Believing that 
future attacks are imminent, they may go to great lengths to hide their 
sexual orientation, further increasing their feelings of isolation and 
alienation . 
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Friends and lovers of gay violence victims also experience enotional trauma, 
and sometimes receive insensitive treatnent from police, victim service 
providers, hospital personnel, and family menbers o£ the victim, m some 
cases, hospitals have even denied visiting privileges to a victim's lover 
because he or she is not legally a member of the victim's family. Such 
treatment only compounds and prolongs the suffering of both the victims and 
their gay loved ones. 

TOE REIATIONSHIP OF Myi^Y VIOLCNCE TO OTrlER CRIMES ^K7^IVATED BY BIGOTRY 

According to the Chairman of the Californi .torney General's C.-)mmicsion on 
Racial, c,thnic. Religious and Minoricy violence, "anti-gay/ lesbian violence 
IS not qualitatively different from crimes against -acial, ethnic and 
religious minorities, and certainly warrants as much study and remedy.''12 

h!!!" ^ ^^^"^ y^'^^ ^ ^^^^"^ ^^^IV' ^ Jewish cemetary is 

desecrated, or a gay church is firebombed, these incidents are of the same 
?hfi^^^': \^J^^ motivated by hatred and ignorance and by the perception 
that the targeted groups are vaJn-rable. Such incidents are directed not 
only at the victi.i.s but also at the communities of which they are a part. 
This violence serves to violate a, ^ isolate all members of the grouped to 
discourage their visibility. By cr ng an iF.sphere of tensi^ ard 
suspicion these acts can polarize en.^re commuiities ar^ onen the wav --^ 
even greater violence. ^ ' 

Jtot surprisingly, those • , lolent prejudices against gay and lesbian 

"-t"^ be intolerant of other groups as well. In recent years, 
extremist factions such as the ku kIux Klan and the neo-Nazis have -xpf^ded 
their ra-ist am onti-semitic agendas to include terroristic activitirs 
against gay peo^.e. A neo-Nazi leader convicted in the 1983 arson of a 
M!I'.'^l?T^i^^ ^"'^^^ ^"^'^"^ ""^^ f^^'^ g^^^ty of torching a qay 
t^^^}t T^ZT\'' Missouri. In Mobile, Axabama, Klansmen'who 

took part in a 1981 lynching of a heterosexual black man hod p^riier beaten 
a man because he was gay. These incidents underscore thr „e£ or 
^ho^'^'f^'T ^"^^ National institute Pgalns^ ..ejudice^and Violencp, 

B'nai't. 'th ^Tn''- ^A^""^^^^-' Anti-Defamation League of 

B nai B nth, and the National Gay and Lesbian Task FY^rce to work together 
«-o combat n^te crimes. ^ 
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AOTI-GAY VIOLENCE AfJD 'IHi: CHURQl 

Sadly, Biblical passages have long been used to justify racism, sexism, and 
anti-Semitism, as well as anti-gay prejudice, in a letter urging the J.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights to study anti-gay violence, the New York ilrban 
League asserted that "the 31ack commuri'ty too has hao spurious use of 
Biblical texts to justify bigotry agairs*- us. We too J.ave been the targets 
of seemingly randoni and unchecked violent attacks."-'-^ 

Today, the Bible is invoked by some tundamentalist leaders and organizations 
that seek to make anti-gay prejudice a public policy. While groups such as 
the Moral Majority profess to "hate the sin, but love the sinner," they send 
out direct mail declaring "war against homosexuality" and pledging to "stop 
homosexuals dead in their tracks."-^^ evangelist Pat Fobertson, a 
"jrc^pective candidate for the 1988 Republican Presidential nomination, has 

ited on teieviSiOn the anti-<;;ay research of the Scientific Investigation of 
Sexuality,^^ headed by Dr. Paul Cameron. Dr. Cameron has publicly discussed 
the possibility of exterminating homosexuals and has been expelled from the 
American Psychological Association for anethiCdl practices. Preachers such 
as Jimmy Swaggert also promote anti-gay prejudice when they proclaim that 
"limp wrists" and "queers" rr^'^t be driven from the pulpits. 

Although most clergy and reluj'j-s groups have not used such vitriolic 
rhetoric, they have remained ominoubly silert or the izluc of jnti-gav 
violence. VJhile they focus on the the alle^Hori cm of humosexuality, the> 
have failed to adsnowledge or speak out ag<-.'st the the '5in of homopnubu. 
While they claim to uphold "morality," gay people are thrown off of bridcjcs, 
gay Christian churches are burned down, and tjay lives are destioyed. 

OFTICIAI. RCSTONSES TO ANTI-QW VI0^a^O: 

Federal Governir.ent and National Law Enforcement A gencie s 

Despite the prevalence of anti-gay violence, not a Gimjle r:ia]or initiative 
has been taken by the federal government to address the 1^-:^^. 

in early 1985. tne U.S. Commission on Civil Rign.s letu^ed aptxeals \:CA'IT, 
religious leadei "^>, civil rights organizations, and public officials to 
address anti-gay violence in its national study of crine motivated by 
bigot r . Instead, the Commission authorized its State Ad-'isory Conmitteos to 
investigate anti-gay violence from an administration of justice standpoint 
{i.e., the response .o the prc'^lem by law enforcement agencies and the 
criminal justice system). To date, not a single Sta te Advi.oory Corr.nittce 
(SAC) has initiated a study . Meanwhile, r^evera] SAC's have initiated studies 
focusing eirclusively~ on crimes that manifest racial and religious bigotry. 

in a letter to ^CLTF, the National Institute of JustiCf? (NIJ) acknowlorkjod 
t'^at "anti-gay violence is growing, and in that rc^jard represents a problem 
that should iye addrc ssed."^^ Yet, despite ur^jimj by rxiLTF, California 
Attorney General Van Do Kamp, and .San Frannsoo j>olice Chiet Frank Jordan, 
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NIJ declined to undertake cn arti-gay violence pilot study that it had been 
considering. NIJ has since indurated to NGLTF that it would consider funding 
study proposals from a university researcher or independent research firm. 

When NGLTF asked the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) Violence Epidemiology 
Branch to initiate research on violence against lesbians and gay men, CDC 
acknowledged that "the increased risk faced by gays is an important problem" 
but that "we simply do not have the resources at present to conduct a stuay 
specifically focused on this risk c,roup."l'7 Since then, CDC has included a 
focus on the sexual orientation of victims in its studies o^ domestic 
violence a.id youth suicide. 

When NGLTF, New York City Police Commissioner Ward, and other police 
officials asked the the International Association of Chiefs of police (lACP) 
to initiate a study group on anti-gay violence, lACP declined, citing a lack 
of resources. Despite requests by rcLTF, the National Sheriff's Association 
has not yet taken any steps to address anti-gay violence in its programs. 

While the Reagan Administration, most notably the Office of Justice 
PrograiTis, has exercised strong leadership in obtaining rights and services 
for crime victims, not all victims have been embraced. Gay and lesbian 
people have been ignored in every Justice Department report focusing on 
victims of crime, including the 1982 report of tlie President's Task Force on 
Victims of Crime and the 1984 report of the Attorney General's Task Force on 
Family Violence. Despite testimony from the Institute for the Protection of 
Lesbian and Gay Youth an<^ repeated appeals by NGLTF, the Family Violence 
Task Force refused to deal with the matter of battered lesbians and gay 
males in its report. When NGLTF asked the Justice Department for permission 
and funds to expand victim-related training materials for law enforcement 
officials, the request was denied. 

When the justice Department has not neglected lesbian and gay victim 
concerns, it has actively sought to ensure that such matters are not 
addressed. In 1985, Attorney General Bdwin Meese froze a $625,0.i0 grant to 
the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence {tiCAnJ) in response to 
->arges by the right wmg Free Congress Foundation that NCADV was "pro- 
lesbian" and "anti-family." The grant was subsequently reduced by $100,000 
and released only after critics received assurances thct work funded by the 
grant would be closely monitored and done 'n complia-ice with the policies of 
the Reagan administration, in June, 1986, NCADV declined to apply for second 
year funding because Justice Department otficia's refused to allow any 
references to ;>attered le^sbians in ^JCADV publications and training programs 
funded through the grant. The Justice Departn^ent also required that all 
leferences to gay and lesbian crime victims «ind otner special victim groups 

*Mean while. Justice has given $622,000 to the Task Force on Families in 
Crisis, an organization with ties to Phyllis Schlaf'y's right-wing Cagle 
Porum. people for the A-nerican Way, a progressive lobby, charges that the 
Task Force has no experience in the field of domestic violence, and 
debcribed the grant as a "rcandalous abuse of [jublic funds."^^ 
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be removed froir a trailing curriculum developed by the National Asfsociation 
of State Directors of Law Enforcement Trairang. 

State and Local Oovern«nents 

Pew state and local governments have taken measures to curb ant jay 
violence, in a 1983 report, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights identified 
thirteen local or state commissions or task forces focused on crimes 
motivated by biqotry.^^ However, none has ever examined violence motivated 
by ant ^ -gay prejudice. When NGLTF testified before the fJew York State Senate 
Special Task Force on Vandalism, Religious Desecration and Other Acts of 
Bigotry in 1983, it was informed that an»-i-gay crimes were "outside the 
scope" of the Task Force's mandate and could not be examined, in Maryland 
and other states where p* 'rams exist to respond to hate crimes in the 
schools and in the wider community, anti-gay violence has been ignored. 

While roost states and a number of localities have passed laws that 
specifically address crimes motivated by racial, ethnic, and/or religious 
bigotry, only California and jeattle have passed lav;s which also deal with 
anti-gay violence and intimidation. Initiatives to expand "hate crime" laws 
to address anti-gay violenc3 have been defeated in Oregon, Washington, 
Minnesota, and Illinois. 

Cn a positive note, the California Attorney General's Task Force on Racial, 
Ethnic, Religious, and Minority Violence does include anti-gay violence in 
Its mandate, and issued a groundbreaking report in 1986 addressing the 
problem of hate crimes. Additionally, programs to assist gay and le^ian 
victims in New York City and San Francisco now receive some local or state 
funding. These programs provide a variety of services to victims, including 
advocacy anr counseling, and have alerted police to patterns of violence 
directed at gay people. As indicated earlier in this repor"-, s^me police 
departments and prosecutor's offices have made efforts to respond to anti- 
gay violence and to assist victims. 

RESPONDING TO ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE: GENERAI. POLICY RECOMnENDATIONS 

As evory study on the subject deTionsLrates, anti-gay violence is pervasive 
in America. It is also clear that the problem has not been adequately 
addressed by agencies concerned abou*- crime and its victims. While some 
positive measures have been adopted, i.hcy have been piecemeal rather than 
comprehensive, in an effort to promote an appropria national response to 
anti-gay violence, the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force makes the 
following recommendations: 

1) Repeal of State Sodomy Laws and Passage of Local, State and Federal 
Legislation Prohibiting Discrimination on the Basis of Sexual Orientation. 

At the present time there are lawG regulating private sexual behavior 
between consenting adults in 25 states and the District of Columbia. NGLTF 
deplores the Supreme Court's 1986 decision upholding Georgia s sodomy law 
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^6 the^ight of government to interfere in the private lives of Americans. 
Ttiese laws-which provide the basis for discrimination against gay people, 
including police harassmt t— should be promptly repealed. ^ ^ ^ 

Although gay and lesbian people presumably have the right to be free fiom 
violence and intimidation, in most communines they cannot exercise that riqht 
^hfi^^^ ^^isking discrimination la employment, housing, public accomodations, 
child custody, foster care, and other areas. By failing to guarantee iesbiai^ 
and gay civil rights our government oermits— indeed facUitates-vioience 

^\Tr^ l^l^J"^ ^^^^ ^''^'"^ ^^^^ ^'^^ reporting crimes and 

seeding legal redress. 

2) Increased Research into Anti-cay Violence and its Consequences 

While there is a growing body of research to show that anti-aay violence is 
widespread, no official research into the problem has been cond^J^^ ^d many 
pressing quest 10.1S remain. NGLTF calls on federal, state and local agencies 
concerned with crime and its victims to promote efforts to stL^dy and remedy of 
the problem, a few of the questions that deserve consideration are: 

* HOW does the treatment of gay and lesbian victims by law 
enforcement, criminal justice and victim service agencies 
compare with that of heterosexual victims? What can be 
done to ensure chat gay anr lesbian victims receive fair 
and equal treatment? 

* What are the mental health consequences of anti-gay 
violence? What do mental health, law enforcement, and 
medical professionals need to ^.ow in order to meet the 
particular needs of gay and lesbian victims? 

* What IS the extent of anti-gay homicide, and how can law 
enforcement iPivrove its ability to identify and investigate 
such cases?"^"" 

* What people are most likely to perpetrate anti-gay 
violence? in what contexts is such violence most likely to 
occur? What interventions would be mo/t e^^^ectiv^ in 
deterring anti-gay attacks? 

3) Legislatio n to Combat Anti-Gay Violence and mre Vigorous Prosecution 
ot Cases Involving Gay VictJ.n>s 

NGLTF urges tha. congress pass legislation that would clarify the scope of 
federal statutes U U.S.C. 241 and 242, and 42 U.S.C. 1985 so that .hev 
Clearly protect the full range of groups m this country that are subj ted 
inrff ^^"^ ^^^'^"^ identity, in the event that 

r^fn^ f ^ .'^^ ^^'^ '''' prosecute anti-gay violence, we must be able to 
IcMo^fl^t." H^'''^^"^'''" ^""^ allowance of a private civil cause of 
action. Although some of the existing federal statutes might apply to 
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certain' anti-gay violence cases, the scope of coverage is in doubt given the 
Supreme Court's narrow interpretation of these statutes. Furthermore, the 
justice Department has never prosecuted anti-gay crimes under existing 
federal statutes. 

m response to an increa*- ♦ in crimes motivated by bigotry, a growing 'lumber 
of states and localitier ave passed laws addressing certain offenses 
which clearly manifest racial, ethnic or religious prejudice. Such laws 
faciliate arrest and prosecution, enhance penalties, and enable victims to 
take civil actions against their assailants. As stated previously in this 
report, only California and the city of Seattle have passed lawq that also 
deal with violence and intimidation motivated by anti-gay prejudice. 

By failing to include protections for gay and lesbian people in hate crime 
legislation, lawmakers send a message to the public and to criminals that 
anti-gay violence is considered less serious thrn crimes against other 
minorities. Gay people also deserve protection from violence motivated by 
bigotry, and NGTLF recommends that all present and future hate crime 
legislation specifically address anti-gay violence. 

■Rjugher laws cannot be effective in deterring violence if they and existing 
laws are not adequately enforced. The crininal justice system should give 
the same priority to anti-gay violence that it accords to other types of 
crime. Prosecutors should receive training to help them deal effectively and 
sensitively with cases involving gay victim3. Judges should disallow 
irrelevent and intrusive questions asked of gay witnesses, and they should 
punish those convicted of anti-gay attacks as severely as t'lose convicted of 
other violent crimes. Whenever feasible and appropriate, sentencing should 
require that offende-s receive education to promote understanding and 
respect for gay people. 

4) Official Monitoring of Anti-Gay Incidents and Other Hate Cr lines 

In a 1983 statement, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights called on federal 
and state authorities "to develop workable reporting systems that will 
produce an accurate and comprehensive measure of the extent of criminal 
activity that is clearly based on rac.^l and/or religious motivations.... 
Such data are needed to measure trends, develop preventative programs, 
allocate resources and adjust public policy. 

NGLTF agrees that law enforcement authorities should maintain statistics on 
hate crimes, including crimes directed against gay people because of 
prejudice. While most victims of anti-cjay violence decline to report to the 
police, a growing number are willing to step forward and want all relevant 
information included in police reports. When anti-gay incidents are 
reported, they should be reflc-cted in police statistics — provided the law 
assures that such data are n^ver used to identify individual victims or 
employed for any purpose othor than to monitor hate crimes. 
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Hie U.S, .congress is currently considering hr-2455, a bill that would 
mandate the collection of statistics on crimes TOtivated by racial, ethnic, 
and religious prejudice. ^JaTF supports its passage and urges Congress to 
enact legislatio.1 that would require that anti^gay violent statistics be 
gathered as well. Such data would help to inform police a., .tments about 
the nature and extent of crimes motivated by anti-gay prejudice, and improve 
police investigations of them. Because fear of abuse inhibits many gay 
victims from reporting attacks, police statistics would most likely never 
reflect the true prevalence of anti-gay violence. Nevertheless, these data 
would at least help provide official recognition of the problem so that 
there may be an adequate official response to it. 

5) Improved Pol ice/Gay Community Relations, and Establishment of Law 
Enforceinent Policies to Address Anti-Gay Violence 

Because of police harassment, entrapment, and abuse, many gay and lesbian 
Americans view the police with fear, mistrust, ind even hostility. Such 
perceptions discourage many individuals from reporting anti-gay attacks, 
m some oommmities across the tinted States, police departments and gay 
people have recognized that improved communication and mutual respect are in 
the best interest of all concerned, where serious efforts have been made to 
improve relations, complaints of police abdb«=i have declined, and 
police have received more cooperation from gay people in law enforcement 
matters. 

Among the measures that have contributed to improved relations are- 
a) regular communication on the precinct or district level, in committees 
and councils, and in ^.-jblic forums; b) appointment of official police 
liaisons to respond to requests for assistance from the gay commLnity and 
other minority oommmities; c) mandatory awareness training to help officers 
understand and work with all minority groups tliey work with, including the 
gay community; d) discontinuation of entrapment and undercover surveillance 
as a means of curtailing illegal public sexual behavior; e) strict policies 
prohibiting racist, sexist, and anti-gaj behavic; f) vigorous investigation 
of police abuse complaints and prompt and appropriate disciplinary action 
when complaints are substantiated; and g) policies prohibiting 
discrimination on the basis of sexual orientation in the hiring and 
promotion of law enforcement personnel. 

Police/gay oomnunity relations will also improve if local de^^a tments 
res ^nd vigot -ly to reports of anti-gay violence. Such a response requires 
the development of prog ams and protocols to deal with the problem. Measures 
that should be adopted include: a) development of model procedures and 
training for officers to recognize and respond to acts of anti-gay violence 
and other hate crimes; b) coordination of police departmpnt and community 
organization activities to prevent and respond to outbreaks of crime; c) 
implementation of sensitive interviewing procedures for victims of anti-gay 
violence (similar to those followed tor rape victims); d) referral of anti- 
gay violence victims to appropriate community support groups; e) monitoring 
of incidents that appear to be motivated by bigotry and continued .assessment 
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of the likelihood of further violence; and f) deployment of additional 
police resources in areas where anti-gay violence and other hate crimes are 
concentrated. 

In communities where hate crimes are particularly serious or frequent, 
special urits should be establ.shed to prevent, investigate, and respond to 
such incidents. Special units have already been established in several aS. 
cities and counties. 

6) Adequate Services for Lesbian and Ga^ Crime Victims 

If gay and lesbian victims are to receive the compassion and support they 
need and deserve, then hospitals, >/ictim service agencies, rape crisis 
centers, domestic violence shelters, youth ag. ncies, prosecutors* offices, 
and mental health cei.ters need to improve their services and outreach to the 
lesbian and gay community. This cem be achieved by a) establishment of 
training programs to educate staff to respond sensitively to lesbian and gay 
victims' concerns; b) establishment of programs to address the particular 
needs of lesbian and gay victims of crime (e.g. lesbian and gay victim 
support groups, counseling and safe homes for battered lesbians and gay 
males); c) publicizing agency services t> the lfx:al gay and lesbian 
community; d) networking with local gay and lesbian support services; and e) 
creation ot a supportive environment Cor gay and lesbian employees — 
beginning with the adoption of agency policies prohibiting discrimination on 
the basis of sexual orientation in enplo^Tnent and services. 

As a result of the efforts of lesbian and gay victim advocate groups, a 
growing number of agencies have a:Jopted the recoTimendations cited above. 
However, professional and caring services for gay and lesbian victims will 
not be a universal reality without federal leadership. Federal studies and 
programs have raised the public*'; consciousness about crime victims and 
helped to inncove the way victims are treated by the criniinal justice system 
and social service agencjes. But if all victims are to benefit from this 
rising tide concern and resources, federal programs need to address the 
needs not only of gay and lesbian ^x»ple (who comprise at least 10% of 
all victims) but also ra'-ial minorities, r3cent immigrants, the disabled, 
survivors of homicide victims, victims of catastrophic physical injuries, 
hostages, victims of drunk drivers, and other underserved victim 
populations. At the very least, NGLTF urges the Ju'-.tice Det:>ar tnient to 
refrain from censoring those grant recipients that seek to address the 
legitimate concerns of gay crime victims. 

NGLTF alsi. urges Congress to oppose efforts to cut the Victims of Crime Act 
(VDCA) — which IS supported by federal criminal pcnali'.es, not tax dollars— 
and which provides vhe states "ith badly needed monies for victim services 
and compensation. In addition, ngLTF ooposes any rL<3uction in Justice 
Assistance Act funding, which has enabled agencies such as the National 
Orgauzation for Victim Assistance to educate law enforcement, criminal 
justice and victx... service groups on ways to better serve victims of crime. 
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7) Educationa l Prosrams to combat the Prejudice That Leads to Anti-<:ay 
Violence -^-^ 

Like those who engage m racist and anti-relig lous crimes, perpetrators of 
^tl7i7 ri^^'^^J^^"" "^J^ ioung-usually m their teens or Twenties. 

prejudices that lead to violence develop early m life and need 
n^^^^^'^ !J citizens, but ioung people especially, 

need to understand that victimizing lesbian and gay ^ple is illegal, 
immoral, and int-x3lerable m our society. megai, 

Across the l:iited States, programs involving ^outh, parents, teachers, 
clergy, arxJ other members of the community have been initiated to respond to 
bias incidents and longstanding prejudices. Some school curricula now 
address racism and anti-Semitism and seek' to enhance students^ understanding 
.if cultures. nglTT applauds such programs and urges 

^enud^^e ^F^L^. ^^i^"" prejudice-in Judmg anti-gly 

prejudice^ If educators speak out about some fornis of into^ -ranee, but are 

H^.^"' ^^^"L''^'^' ^J.'^^l''^ ^^^'^^ ^^"^"^^ the notion that some groups 
deserve to be oppressed and victimized. Because pluralism and respect for 

va^^s'^hoMl/^S''"^'"?"^.''^ AlT.erican society, prc^rams that strS these 
values should be a part of every student's education. 

NGLTT also calls on educators and school administrators to take whatever steps 
are necessary to protect students whK> are lesbian or yay (or tho^ percLv^^^^^ 
be so) from victimization. Survey data arx3 incident reports show that large 
:^r^. f^E'^ threatened, or attacked m school a^ 

^Lf^. .""^ ^'"^^ perceived sexual orientation. Teachers/ 

vith ?h!.?°""^^i^'^' ^ administrators should receive training to deal 

ilS^l sett^ ^"d^;\' ^ ^"ti-gay epithets and episcdL m the 

f;r?Lh!^n ^'^^ ^^^^ whatever measures are necessary to ensure that gay 
and lesbian students can attend school without fear. 

^J^itnc^^""^^ ^^"^"^ ^ '"^^ ^"^^te students and the general public 
about AIDS to avoid misplacement of blame on the gay community for the 
ttV^ ""^'^"^ "^^^^^ ^^-"t AIDS are allowed to persist, it is likely 
that the already substantial amounts of violence and discrmnation inflicted 
on gay and lesbian people will increase further. 

B3ucational institutions are by no means the only vehicles for education on 
TA't^ ?!^V'f'''L^^ violence, itie religious denominations of America can 
also do much to address the problem. Regardless ol their stance towards 
homosexuality, clergy and laity should recognize their responsibility to 
vigorously condemn anti-gay violence, support measures to deal ^ith the 
problem, and develop programs to combat the prejudice that leads to anti-qav 
violence. ^ 

Ttie media can also help focus attention on uPti-gay violence through 
S^^n.^i^l^P^^^H?^ reporting on the topic. Until recently, media coverage 
has usually focused on gay people as pe^t^trators of crime rather than as 
Its victims. Sensat;onal an^ highly ambiguous terms such as "homosexual 
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murder" and "homosexual cape" are frequently employed, whereas such 
associations are never made for "heterosexual crimes."^^ By avoiding anti- 
gay jargon and providing clear and responsible coverage of the violerce 
issue, the media can do much to enhance the Public's understanding of anti- 
^ay violence and thereby help to remedy the problem, 

CONCLUSION 

R)r too long acts of harrassment, intimidation and violence against gay and 
lesbian people have been overlooked, Whjle the problem of anti-gay violence is 
slowly being acknowledged, an appropriate public response is still sorely 
lacking, in part because such violence is viewed — as AIDS was initially 
viewed — to be solely a "gay problem" rather than a societal problem. The 
continuing failure ot our private and public institutions to address anti- 
gay violence shows a lack of regard not only for gay and lesbian Americans, 
but the rights of all Americans, For, m the words of Clarence Darrow, "You 
can c.ily protect your liberties in this world by protecting [another's] 
freedom. You can only be free if i am free,''^-^ 



RESOURCES 

Individuals and organizations seeking to organ ine against anti-gay violence 
are invited to contact the tJGLTF Violence Proji<:t for assistance, rx^LTT will 
provide information on documenting violence, assisting victims, educating 
the public, promoting legislation to combat tv c crimes, and working with 
criminal justice a i social service vjencies, "ay and lesbian individuals 
and organizations who are victims of harassme , intinidation, and violence 
are encouraged to make a report to tioir locuj violence project or tl 
National Gay and Lesbian Crisisline (800/221-'^ '44, Monday through Friday, 3- 
9 p.m., Eastern Time), 

ABOUT tJGLTF ATJD ITS VlOLniCi: PROCn:CT 

Founded in 1973, The National Gay and Lesbian Task Force (NGLTF, formerly 
NGTF) IS Anierica's oldest and largest gay and lesbian civil ri^jhts advocacy 
and public education organization, its purpcj is to educate the public 
about the lives of gay people, to represent the cjay community's interests in 
the public and private sectors, to act as a national clear mghouse for the 
gay community, and to combat all forriS of discrinination basea on sexual 
orientation, 

in response to increased reports of attacks against leobicns and gay n.en, 
NGLTT initiated the Violence Project in 1902, lt.e Project's goals are to 1} 
promote an appropriate otticxal response to anti-gay violence, 2} ensure 
that gay and lesbian victims of crime are treated fairly by law enforcement, 
criminal justice, and victim service agencies, 3) assist IcjcuI communities 
in organizing against anti-gay violence, tind 4} increase I'Ublic awareness 
about anti-gu'y violence and to transform that awareness into supjt^it for 
policies that protect and affirm gay and lesbian [j'^ila. 
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APPENDIX 



Percentage of Mal^ and Female Respondents 
Who were Victimized 



\00% 
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Figure 2 



Percentage of Male and Female Victims 
Who Expv^rienced Multiple Victimizations 
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Figure 3 



^ Percentage of Respondents Who Experienced 
Verbrt or Physical Abuse by Family Members 
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Figure 4 



Percentage of Male and Female Respondents 
Who Experienced VicUmization in School 
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Figu re 5 

raSPONraWTS* subjective responses to AWTI-GAY VI0LE2CE AND VTCriMIZATION 

Males Females 



Modified their behavior to reduce 
the risk of attack 

Ftar for their safety 

Anticipate future victimization 



39% 

58% 
81% 



57% 
7 

88% 



Fi gure 6 

KXm VIOUSKT STUDIES CCHFARED* 

SAMPLK aiARACTERISTICS 

•P^tal Sample size 

Number of females 
Number of males 

Percentage female 
percentage male 

VICTTMizATlOTJ PERCENTAGES 

verbal Abuse 
Hireats of Violence 
Objects thrown 
Chased or followed 
Spit at 

Punched, hit, kicked, beaten 
Weapon assault 
Vanc'^''ism or arson 
Vict zation by police 
VictL..Azation in school 



PLGTE-" 
STUDY 



167 

80 
87 

48'. 
52% 



80% 
31% 
22^ 
25% 
11% 
10% 
4% 
10% 
20% 
33% 



WISCONSIN^ 
STUDY 



213 



75 
138 

3b% 
65% 



83% 
47% 
21% 
37% 
13% 
23% 
0% 
20% 
24% 
38t 



MAINE 
STUDY 



•^23 



147 
176 



6^ 
S4% 



84% 
45% 
26% 
38% 
11% 
16% 
10% 
20% 
48% 
37% 



^ ngltf"^ 

STUDY 



2074 
654 

32% 
68% 



86% 
44% 
27% 
J 5% 
14% 
19% 
9% 
19% 
20% 
37« 



^ 'ihe Philadelphia Lesbian and Gay Task Force 
^ The Wisconsin Goveno'-'s Council cn Lesbian and Gay 'Issues 
The Maine Gay and Lesbian political Alliance and the Maine Civil Liberties 
Union 

The National Ga> and ijQsbiar Task Force 
♦Gender ccnposition of samples v^aried, as did sampling methods. 
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Figure 7 

N 

oraot SURVEYS DoawBrmG anti-q^ viauEtVE** 

Identity, ~nc. of Alaska (7^4 responses) 

Verbally Abused 58<* 

Ttireatened v^ith Violence 24%* 

Physically Attacked 11%* 

*Victiinization occured in Alaska only. 

Yale University, Gregory Herek, PhJ)., Department of psych o logy (215 
responses) 

Ver bally abused , 65%* 

Threatened with violence 25%* 

Physically assaultod , 5%* 

*Victijnization occurred at Yale only. 

Richmond (VA) Hunian Relations Cominission (508 responses) 

Attacked or Abused - 33% 

pes Moines G3y & Lesbian Democratic Club (238 responses) 

Verbally Abused 67% 

Physically Ttireatened or Abused 43% 

New York State Lesbian and Gay Lobby (38tJ reSiX^nGGs) 

Verbally Abused 75* 

Physically Attacked 21*^ 

University of I las sac h tts at A tj 3rst (3 5 responses} 

Experienced Verbal Abuse, EpiLhets, Jokes 87% 

verbally Ttireatened or Harassed 45% 

Physically Confronted or Assaulted 21% 

New Jersey Lesoi^.^ and Gay Coalition (362 res[on5GS} 

Experienced Physical violence 17% 

Minneapolis Lesbian ^ Gay Conu.'inity Center (289 fosptjru b) 

Physically Assaulted 23% 

**Gendcr compDSition of samples varied, d*~j did Goin^ling r.ethorl. 
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Figure 8 



Annual Levels of Criminal Violence for Membe s 
^f the Philadelphia Task Force Sample Compare^! 

to Levels for Residents of Large Metropolitan 
Areas in the U.S. 



35^ 
Z0% 
25% 
20% 
)5% 
)0% 
5% 



24% 



)0% 



LI 



FEMALES MALES 



Perc*nta(e of survty 
participants who 
•xp»ri»nc»d c^nti- gav 
criminal violyn^y 
d irinj a on» yar p«riod 



6^ 



FEMALES MALES 



Annual levels of 
^form o f 

for residents o/ U S 
c.«ies with population'5 
over one million 
<U S Department of Justice) 
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POOTOOTES 

1) While increased visibility among gay people can lead to increased 
vulnerability to violence, there is evidence ihat homosexuals who lead 
oo>^ert lifestyles may be at greater risk for certain types of victimization, 
including homicide (Miller and Humphreys, 1980). 

2) In his March 11, 1986 testimony before the New York City council on the 
proposed gay arid lesbian cr'il rights bill, District Attorney Robert 
Morganthau stated that "as long as gay and lesbian New Yorkers are left 
unprotected by laws, they will oontinne to be victims of harasssment and 
blackipail, and prey to exploitation by criminals." 

3) In response to severe harassment and violence against certain gay and 
lesbian students in the New York City public schools, in 1985 the Institute 
for the protection of Lesbian and Gay Youth opened the Harvey Milk SchfY:)l. 
Ttie school, which has been the center of controversy, receives funding from 
the local Board of Education to educate lesbian an J gay youth who would 
otherwise not attend school. 

on college campuses, the Philadelphia Inquirer observed that "the gay 
movement has collided with the new campjs conservativism." The lesult, it 
reports, "can be volatile, hurtful and occasionally even dangerous." 
December 12, 1984. 

4) Natio'"jl Gay aid lesbian Task Force, Anti-Cay/Lesbian Victimizati on, 
1984, Forward. 

5) Philadelphia Lesbian a*id Gay Task Foice, Violence and Discrimination 
Against Philadelphia Lesbian arJ Jay P eople , 1985, p. 33. 

6) Mayor's Criminal justice Council an^ he Mayor's Victim Survey Task 
Force, The Mayor's Survey of Victims of Violent Personal Crimes _in san 
Francisco , Prepared by Cindy L. Winslow, 1982, Executive Summary. 

7) New jersey Lesbian and Gay Coalition, Discrimination Against Lesbians and 
Gay Men New jersey ; 1977-1983 , 1984, p. 16. 

8) Department of justice. Bureau of justice Statistics, National Criir 
C urvey , 1083, Tables 1 and 94. 

9) Arlo Smjth, t)ealing With Anti-Gay Violence, 'Homosexual Panic' Defense 
is Bigotry in Action", Bay Area Repcr ter , i^vember 2, 1983. 

10) Brian Miller and Uud Humphreys, "Lifestyles and Violence: liomosexual 
Victims of AsSdUlt and Murder", Qualitative sociology , vol. 3, (3), paM 
1980, p. 169-1C5. 
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II, flelissa Mertz, CcxDrdinutor oZ Eiellevue liospital VictiniG of Violent 
'»ssault Assistanop Program to Kevin Bernll, National Gay and Lesbian Task 
PDrce. Tielephone conversation, March 12, 1986. 

12/ Msgr. WilUaiTi Barry, Chairinari of the California Attorney General's 
Commission on R:«cial, Ethnic, Religious and Minority violence to Claronce 
Pendleton, Chaun>an, U.S. Comr^ission on CiviT Rights, Djcedoer 28, 1984. 

13) ratter from Harriet Michel, President of ths rjew York Urban League, to 
Clajenoe Pendleton, Chairman of thie U.S. Comniissicn on Civil Rights, January 4, 
198 

14) Oilier, David, Liber ty and Justice for Some (New York; rrederick Un^ 3r 
Publishing, 1982), p. 239, 

15) People for the American Way, "Televangelist Sanmary," December 30, 1984 
to January 20, 1985, p. 2. 

IG) Letter from Lawrence A, Bennett, Ph.D., Director, Crime Prevention and 
Enforcement Division, National Institute of ^tice, to Kevin Perrill, 
National Gay and lesbian Task Force, June, 3, 1986. 

17/ Howard Kirtz, "Crisis Intervention for Traditionalists?," Washington 
Post , June 4, 1986, 

18) Letter from Mark Rosenberg, n.D,, M.P,P. r ,ef, Viok'i.ce Dpidemiology 
Branch of tne Centers for Disease Control, to K^''in Eerrill, National Gay 
and Lesbian i^sk Force, Jrruary 13, 1986. 

19) U.S, Con.mission on Civil Rights, Intirr.idation and Violence, Racial and 
Religious Bigotry in A nierica , 1983, pp. 19-2LJ 

20) Scores of murders of gay men are documented by liGLTF annually, but no 
research has heen done on this subject, ll appears that homose/jal males, 
along with women and children, are at increased risk of being victins of 
serial murderers. More research is needeo so that the dimensions of the 
problem are known, 

21) U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Intimidation and Violence, p. 28. 

22) In a 1978 statement, the Federal Bureau of Pn-bons argrd its staff not 
to use such terms as "homosexual rape" because "the public is lead to 
believe that these assaults are committed by peroons who are homosexual... 
Vfliile homosexuals are frequently the victims, t^.e vast majority of ra^.-es and 
assaults are committed by persons who are not homosexual." 

23) Clarence Darro.', ALtor ney for the Danined, {':e'*v York: Gimon ^ Schuster, 
1957), p. 140, 
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Testtnony ch. Violence 



October 9, 1986 



Submitted t<>' 



The Oormittee on the judiciary 
SubConmittee on Criminal justice 
Washington, d.C. 



By; 



Diana Christensen 
Executive Director 

Ooninunity United Against Violence (CUAV) 
San Francisoo, CA 



Chairnian Oonyers and meinbers of the Cnininal Justice Subcoininittee, i am 
Diana Christensen, the Executi\ - Director of Coinrpu-ii^y United Against 
Violence (CUAV) the oldes'. and largest direct service program for victiins of 
anti-gay violence in the united States. 

in spirit, the thousands of victims of anti-gay violence who have coire 
to ClftV for help over the years — the or,es who lived through their attacks — 
they are here with nie in spirit *:oday. 

Imagine hundreds of CUAV '^luntecrs who onllectively spent- over 25,000 
hours last year to develop sf :ions to this epideinic of violence. Ttiese 
are volunteers that demonstrate the term "self help" and wro, over years of 
societal ignorance and denial of anti-gay violence, are res^nsible for 
creating a response to anti-gay violence thereby making i.he gay commuiity a 
"self help" comiTiunity, Imagine the volunteers of CUAV here in spirit today. 

And behind me please note the people of the C: •■y of san Francisco. 
The:« are people who kno^ all too well that anti-gcy violence is a 

community-wide problem. These are people like Liam who know that 

the victims of anti-gay violence are those who are PERCEIVED to be g v or 

lesbian by the assailant (s) . Liam knows all too well that uiis is 

true. He is a young heterosexual man who happened to be going hone from 
work on the bus one day when he was called a faggot ana severely beaten. 
Liam has had successive surgeries on his back and will forever have back 
problems because of ihis attack. In spirit, the people of San Francisco who 
understand that anti- ^ay violence is a societal problem — not just a gay 
problem — are here today. 
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Chairn.an Conyers and Members of the Criminal Justice SubODirirrnttee, on 
be^ If of the victirrs of anci-gay violence in San Francisco, CUAV's hundreds 
oi volunteers, and the people in the City of San Francisco, i want to thank 
you for holding these hearings. For listening to our stories and requests 
for your help in finding solutions. Finally, I would like to thank you in 
advance for continuing to take action. Ft>r surely when you learn tOK^^jy 
that Americans, in American communities are being physically targeted for acts 
of violent crimes and that they have no place to go for help, you will feel 
compelled to act against this domestic terrorism. 



Overview 



Anti-gay violence is an historical fact that h^s at best been ignored 
and at worst encouraged in western society — from the burnings of lesbians 
and "faggots" at the stake in the middle ages to the killings of individuals 
like John O'Connell on the streets of San Francisco in our own tirre. 
Attacks run the range from simple battery to murder, Harrassnent in the 
form of police abuse, shoddy or no prosecution, and government inaction 
compound the problem. Life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness are not 
mailable rights for lesbians and gay men in AHierica. We live fear ing for 
our lives. 



Organized in I979 in respop^? to a rising wave of anti-gay v^iolence in 
San Francisco, Coituti unity United Against Violence (CUAV) is the oldest 
organized response from the lesbian and gay community to the problem of 
anti-gay violence, CUAV's support is the exception rather than the norm in 
the United States, Tne organization has a staff seven, 500 volunteers, 
and is funded by grants from both the city of San Francisco and the United 
Way of the Bay Area. It is a victim services organization that has records 
irrefutably demonstrating that the "hidden" crime of anti-gay violence 
against lesbians and gay men not only exists it's getting worse. 

Statistical Review 

Since I9&4, CUAV has dea""! v^ith over 800 victims involved in over 600 
.ncioents of ant:-gay violf-^^e, Ano this is only the tip of the icebeig. 
'•^^ost incidents of anti-^ay violence go unreported for fear of reprisal or 
simply from historic mistrust or. the part of lesbians and gay rr.en of the 
criiT.inal or judicial systems, in 1983 the Mayor's office of San Francisco 
conducted a study. The Mayor's Survey of Victims of Pergonal Crimes, that 
concluded that 82% of the victims of ant 1 -gay violence did not report their 
assault to the police, CUAV's records show a 50% increase in tne number of 
incidents of anti-gay violence from 1984 to 1985. Thirty-five percent of 
all incidenf^ involve the use of weapons. Thirty-five percent of all 
victims require medical attention resulting from anti-gay attacks, of those 
requesting medical attention, half require ^^ospltallzatlon and/or surgery. 
We're not talking about name-call jng. We're talking about physical abuse; 
stabbings, beatings, broken bones, slashed fdces, in some cases we're 
..alking ab:>Dt n.urder , 
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In John O'Connell's case it was murder, joa-^ o'Coanell placed a pot 
the oven that warm surr.iner evening. He wasn't planning to be out long. 
He met his friend Andy in a bar for a quick drink and then they began to 
walk back to John's apartment. On the way home, four young teens frorr, 
Vallejo attacked jonn and Andy. In the trial later on, we found out that 
the teens came to San Francisco specifically to beat up gay people, aie of 
the assailants lav.'^r stated that they attacked John because he was a 
homosexual and that homosexuality is wrong, (It was as though tnis young 
man had never considered tnat violence is wrong,) The same group of teens 
were involved in three other violent incidents thdt night, '^hey used anti- 
gay epitnets in each attack although not all of the victims were gay. The 
outcome of it all is that John O'Connell is dead, His friend Andy continues 
to require psychological counselling, pour young people are spending fifteen 
years to life in California prisons, 

Most victims of anti-';:='y violence in San Francisco are white, male, and 
in their late twenties. Most assailants are white, male, and u-ider tuenty 
ypars of age. The ir.ajority of incidents involve nore than one assailant 
with an average assailant to victim ratio of 3 to 1. The notion that gay 
men "provoke" tneir assailants is entirely unfouno d. It is difficult to 
conceive of an individual provoking a gang of ten youths witn his back to 
tneir! 

Rjssell was attacked oy a group oi five high school students 

directly ^ front of .iis own home. Each of pjrsell's attackers played tean. 
sports for their Catholic high school. Pussell stdted later tr-^t the last 
thing he rerembered before losing consciousness v^as tnat he reiognizc-a he 
was in the iridst of a fight for his life. AltVJug^ he r.cas undergone 
injltiple surgeries on his arm, he wiU never fL.lly regain TiO^-rrent, As a 
typesetter by profession, he will never be di'le to work to the fc>tent t^at 
he did before the attdck. 

ttot t -1 of tne Vict 1 ITS of antA-cay violence are men. It is soi, etiires 
difficult in cases of a personal attack acairst a lesbian to i^eterr me 
whether or not the attack is ar.ti^cay or « nether it is anti-»^oran, 

Barbara rj-ev, froir, t^e epitnets tnat ,ier attach- was ant^-gav. T c 

assailant saw her Wc^lking on the street at -^Ixjut 7 p.m, ..egcan t^y Cdlling 
her narres, He ther nit her repeatedly in the cnest ^ind ld^*e, rarbara's 
attacKer picked up the lid of a garbage can that WdS Icaying r,earby and b-/gan 
beating her with it. The screa-r.s of tnret witnesses uUimat'-^ly Cdused the 
attacker to leave. Still, even af^^r the cjcsailant v.as later laent if led, 
the three wi tnessec— .^resjinably n^t of fe^r — ref 'jstd to ira^i ^tct-rtntc to 
the police. 

Relation to AIDS 

Is the incr'"aGe in anti-guy violence an indic.jtcjr of an Alf/C-rel 3tt^a 
backlash^ lyc^icaiiy, we car. an:>jme thdt th^ put- lie hi^^-.t^^ria o^r r AIDS 
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aggravates homophobic violence, but we can't say that it causes anti-gay 
violence. One flash of graffiti from a recent newscast puts the issue of 
AIDS and anti-gay violence in perspective for me; 

AIDS Salvation: Murder Homosexuality 

At this point, 1 relieve that AIDS and h»omosexuality have become 
synonymous in the American Public's mind. For the homophob., rinu, AIDS is 
simply another justification for violence. 

David _ was told, "You faggots are killing us with AIDS" as 

he was walking with his groceries though the 'perme*r ket parking lot. He was 
pjshed, bashed in the head with a chain, kickea, and beaten tu the ground 
with a skateboard. The grocery store manager oriyinally refused to call 
the police or an ambulance. David's jaw was broken in the attack and he had 
to have it wired shut for several months in order for it to heal. 



Recommendat ions 

♦Recognition of anti-gay violence as a crime. 

♦Inclusion of lesbians and 9ay Den in legislation protecting citizens 
from "hate crimes." 

♦Education of the public, and particularly you h, or homophobia as an 
existing and unacceptable form of bigotry. 

♦Training of police and other law enfotcerient officals on extent, 
severity, and unacceptability of anti-gay violence, as well as on proper 
procedures to assist victims. 



♦Allocate fundinij for services to Victims of anti-gay violence. 
♦Oppose cats to tne Victu: of Criine Act (v'OCA) funding. 
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Anti-Violence Project 
SUMMARY SHEET 



NPtT YORK CITY CAY AND LESBIAN ANTI-VIOLENCE PROJECT, Inc, 

SU>IMARY OF TESTIMONY PRESENTED TO THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUS. I C E 
0^ THE J ' ' ICIARY tqmmITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE Oi REPRESENTATIVES 



Serving crime victims since 1980, the New York City Cay and Lesbian 
Anti-V.olence Project is New York City's primary service provider to 
gay and lesbian survivors of homophobic attack, sexual assault, and 
domestic violence. In the past three years, the Anti-Violence Project 
has experienced « dramatic increase in its caseload; Thtf 263 survivors 
of violence served during the first seven months of 1986 represent a 
912 caseload increase over the same period of 1^85. 

The Anti-Violence Project provides a broad range of services to 
help lesbian and gay crime victims. Peer and professional counseling, 
a police escort service and court monitors are all available to assist 
men and women in dealing with the trauna of victimization and the fre- 
quently unsympathetic, if not hostile, social welfare and criminal justice 
systems. Anti-Violence Project staff and volunteers are trained - 
crisis intervention, advocacy and related support skills. A hotline is 
available to assist clients m the nidst of crisis. 

The Ant^ -Violence Project also engages in comunity education, 
outreach and crime prevention activities with the lesbia;» and gay 
community, the police and the criminal court system. Over the past 
six years, moctels for effective intervention and education have been 
developed that have been replicated in other communities elsewhere 
in the United States. 

Despite its successful history, the Anti-Violence Project efforts 
have only begun lo scratch the surface of a largely hidden and generally 
ignoied form of hate crime that has reached epidemic proportions in 
New York City. Most victims of anti-gay or anti-lesbian violence never 
ycport ?ssaults to anyone, facing the aftermath of victimization in 
isolation from the support systems and services that might assist them. 

In the t«»st<nony that follows, the Anti-Violence Project outlines the 
various forms of anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence, including harassment, 
nenacinR, homophobic assault, AIDj-related violence, sexual assault and 
homicide. The ways in which the Anti-Violence Project responds to helo the 
victims of these crimes is presr ited, as well as the ways in which Project 
staff and volunteers interact Mth the police and court systems. Statistica 
material ig presented. Recommendations, for actions that could address 
the problem ©f anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence at the Congressional level 
are offered. 

Ten appr -dices provide relevant data and information related to the 
testimony presented. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Nr. Chairman, mcmbars of the House SubcomnUtee on Criminal Justice, 
friends t 

Hy name Is David Max Uerthelmer, and I am the Exscutlve Director of the 
New York City Cay and Lesbian Anti-Violence Project, Inc., (see Appendix I) 
I have coiM before this subcoinnlttee today to testify about the work of the 
Antl-Vlolence Project in assisting lesbian and 8«y victims of violence in 
the New York City area. 

— Established in 1980, the Anti-Violence Project is an Incorporated, non- 
^ profit sov \\ service agency providing counseling, advocacy and support ser- 
vices to lesbian and gay survivors of homophobic violence, sexual assault, 
doflWitic violence and other types of criminal vlctl«l»atlon, J'The Project 
also angagas in educational activities targeted to the lesbian and gay 
coMBunltlas and the crlnlnal Justice system; through these activities the 
Anti-Violence Projact seeks to alert individuals to the problem of anti-gay 
and antl-lasblan vlolanca and to facilitate an Informed and sensitive le- 
sponsc to lesbians and gay man from ^he T)Ollce, courts and victim service 
providers, (see Appendices II and m^*^^ 

The Anti-Violence Project grew out of a grass roots effort by J^iJ^-W 
and gay man to address tlie issue of violence directed against then^xllmragh 
a snail paid staff provides a measure of structure and supervisiOTf-TO the 
^oject. it remains a prograr utilizing a broad range of axpartlse from a 
larg* group of voluntears, funding for the Project is provided by the New 
York Stata Crime Victims Board, the New York State Department of Social 
Services, the Naw York State Department of Health, as well as by private 
foundations and individual contributions. 

THE LESBIAN ^ND CAY COMMUNITIES IN NZW YORK CITY 

Lesbians and gay man are very much a part of the dally life of New York 
City. Based on sophisticated studies of sexual orientation, it is reasonable 
to estimate that gay peopla comprise roughly tan percent of the City's pop- 
ulation. This percentage may in fact ba considerably higher. New York City 
is known throughout the nation as a major center of lesbian and gay life, 
many man and woman ralgrata to the City from around the nation precisely for 
this reason. The lesbian and gay population of New York City may approach 
800,000 to one nllllon individuals. These men ard women are found in all 
walks of city llfei ii. every neighborhood of each borough, in every socio- 
economic, racial, ethnic and religious group, 

!.lke all Haw Yorkers, lesbians and gay men experience the Joys as wel^ 
as the hazards of life in a large metropolitan area. Criminal victimization 
of many varieties is an unfortunate reality in the lives of too many New 
Yorkers, Individuals who are perceived i-o be lesbian or gay. however, f ce 
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K I ^^""'^ °^ ^"^^ ^" Victimization of people 

simply because of „ho they are perceived to b. loc:.s as a constant threat 
Jhe Cit^^ ^'''^ well-being of every lesbian and gay nan in 

ANTI-O AY AND ANTI-LESBIAN VIOLENCE 

New York City is the midst ot an epidemic of violence directed at 
lesbians and gay men. A 1983 study by the National Cay and Lesbian Task 
Force revealed the ex'vent to which New York City r..sidents reported anti- 
gay and anti-lesbian victimization, (see Appendix IV). Thi5 epilemic un- 

CUv'cfv'^n. T '° °' New York 

City Cay and Lesbian Anti-Violence Project has documented e ste Uly in- 
creasing caseload over the last three years. The 2U7 victims s - ed in 
198. represented a UlX i' ciea^e over the 1984 caseload. These I'Ls .es 
included 7 homicides, attacks, 22 sexual assaults and 56 robberir.. 
For the first seven months of 1986. the 263 crine victims served nut the 

""^^^^^ °f the same time period of 1985. The caseload 

during the first half of 1986 has included l^i homicides. 77 attacks, 17 
sexual assaults and 28 robberies, (see Appendices V and VI). 

The rapid growth m the Anti-Vio^ e.ce Project client population can be 
attributed to se-ral f etors. Outreach efforts by the Project have m- 
cre^.ed the ^^reral -l.ibility or our work in the gay community and amon. 
social service agencies that rofer cases to us. In addition, the impacc 
of a radically changing national climate faced by lesbians and gay men must 
not be underestimated, statements by religious leaders, fedt-n courts ar1 
other responsible Individuals, c-r^'Us and organizations t.. can be in- 
terpreted as condemr . ory of lest . ana gay men are taker by some as a 
license to hurt gay peoplr. -he .xDb crisis has also fueled anvi-gay senti- 
ment that takes the form of homophobic outbursts scapegoatlng t) > Ray 
community for a problem that is not of .ts making; 282 of the .-reject's 
1985 cases ir eluded anti-gay and anti-le. „n violence that was m some 
way explicitly related to AIDS, (see Appendices VII. VIII ant IX). 

The Forms of Ann -Cay and Anti-Lesbian Violen ce 

The statistics outlined above and in the appendices suRgest that 
violence ag-inst lesbians and gay men remains an expression of '-las and 
biRotrv that a large portion of New York City's non-gay populat on con- 
siders socially acceptable behavior, m fact, lesulans and gay i.-n mav • 
one of the few mir -.ty groups agains. which violence still tolerated"' 
without significant social s-nction. m New York City this /lolent anti- 
gay and anti-lesbian behavior manifests itsUf in a ninety of different 
forms, outlined below. 

1) Harassment; Marassmenr is the most common form of illegal oehavior 
directed at those perceived by others to be lesbian or 
gay. Hara sment can occur on the street m the home, at the work- 
place — anywhere at Verbal taunti employing homophobic epi- 
thets are the most comi.ion form of this crime. 

^) Menacing: Anti-gay and anti-lesbian mpnacmp, is behavior that 
threatens the safety and well-be^ng of men and wonen 
in the hor9, on the street or at the workplace. Numerous lesbians 
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and r.ay men have reported beinr, followed on foot or in cars, beinf. 
told by fellow employees, relatives, neighbors and stranRers that 
they will be beaten, nutilated, stabbed, shot or in some other way 
inj ured , 

Hon oDhobic Assault > Anti-gay and anti-lesbian attacks of ten fo? 1 ^w 

^ acts of harassnent or menacing. Assaults cai. 

occur on the street, at the workplace and in the hone. Nost typically, 
a group of between one and three lesbian^, cr gay nen are "faulted 
by r larger group of young males. Attacks nay be perpetrate'! with or 
without weapons, and the injuries sustained by the victims include 
psychological trauna and physical wounds ranging from ninor 
to connound fractures, surface wounds and internal injuries requiring 
extensive surgery and lengthy hosoitalizatxon, 

4) AIDS-Related Assault ; IDS-relatcd attacks are a forn of honophobic 

assault in v,hich soGCific verUal reference is 

made to AIDS. The fear of AIDS and underlying ^°"'°P^°^^%""''"^". 

ombine in the assailant's nin and pro ade a powerful, if "'^^R';'^^^^: 
ationalization for attacks against gay men and, surprisingly, lesbians. 
These attacks most commonly occur on the street, although as^av ts can 
be perpetrated by landlords, f.nily merbers and neighbors in the home 
as well. 

5) Sex ual Assa ult; Sexual assault of both lesbians and gay men confirms 

a clinical understanding of rape as a ci ine -f don- 

ination, huniUat^on and violence as opposed to a crime of erotic 
passion. Lesbians report attacks ' 'on heterosexual men who claim 
that they hate lesbians and seek to nre" their lesb.anism through 
forced heterosexual assault. Cay nen also report sexuai assaults 
fron heterosexual men; rape is often perceived by assailants as a 
punishment for gay nen, and can be part cf a larger attack which 
includes harassment and honophobic assault. 

6) Homicide; In more than a dozen cases since January of 1986, gay 

nen have been found dead as the result of honophobic 

assaults. In many of these cases, i^ssailants posed a*, gay men in 
bars and cruising areas, winning the confidence of t -^^/^^^^"^/"^ . 
returning with then to the ictims' homes. There, attack, murder and 
in niny cases robbery ensues. Bodies are often mutilated by scores 
of stab uounds and removal of the genitals. 

It Should b^ noted that not all victims of anti-gay and ^"^^"^^""^^^^^J^^^.^ 
ence are lesbian and gay. The notivation -or the assault lies in 
perception of f.e victim" the Anti-Violen- 'roject ha- rerved a """^er of .etero 
sexual n^' -nd women victimized as a res- . of the nistaken assunption t. they 
were lesbian or gay. 

THE RESPONSE OF THF ANTI -VIOLENCE PROJECi 

Sinrp May of 1980, following a series of gang attacks agair'.t gav nen 
in Man.attan's west side neighborhood known as Chelsea, the New ^^^^ 
Cav and Lesb.an Anti-Violence Project has been nro.iding a 
vices to victims of honophobic crines. Starting a telephone hotline run 
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entirely by gay volunteers from the Chelsea area, the Projp-c sought to doc- 
ument the extent of the gang attacks in the neighborhood ^nd convey inforna- 
tlon from the victims of these assaults to the police, '."he hotline very quick- 
ly began receiving calls and documenting incidents from other parts of the 
City, and by 1983 the Project had incorporated as a agency servii g erne 
victins in all five boroughs of New York, 

Anti-Violence Project services continue to be provided largel\ , vol- 
unteers; the Anti-A^dence Project remains a proactive effort on the ait of 
the gay community to monitor the extent of anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence, 
convey important data to the police and other criminal justice service pro- 
viders, and offer counseling, advocacy and support services to victims, (see 
Appendix X), 

Direct Services 

Peer counselors offer a range of services to Anti-Violence Project 
clients. Trained by Project staff and other professionals, the volunteers 
are able to offer supportive counseling following an incident, help victims 
to sort out the emotional trauma cnat follows an attack, decit^ together with 
victins what actions are tr taken in response to an assault, and determine 
what types of concrete s d entitlements are availabl- help w.tn 

the physical, psychologic* incial impacts of jeinp a crime vijtim. 

Professional counseling is alsu w able from the Project, and utilized 
in appropriate situations. All services are provided without charge. 

Volunteers arp also trained in police itiethodology , and are available 
to escort crime victims -o the police and to assist in collecting the nec- 
essary data and filling out police forms. Should a perpetrators be appre- 
hended, the volunteers are available to serve as court monitors, providing 
supportive companionihip for victims when court appearances are necessar> 
and monitoring the progress of cases is t ay move through the complex crim- 
inal court system. 

Indirect Services 

Volunteers also engage in indirect services through crir^ prevention 
presentations and comnunity education programs. Materials about anti-g^y 
and anti-lesbian violenct ai.d Anti-Violence Project services are distributed 
to bars, community organi: ations and social service agencies throughout the 
metropolitan area. Speakers are available t.^ address a variety of concerns 
related to victimization and its aft-rnath. Monthly volunteer meetings pro- 
vide an opportunity for planning ortreach activities, as well ar for case 
supervision with the Anti-Violence Project staff professionals. 

Working with the Police 

The history of gay community-police relations in New York City is lonp 
and checkered, Lesbians and gay men, i^^e members of many other minority 
groups in the Unitei States, are largely suspicious of the police and un- 
comfortable interacting directly with law ^enforcement officers. Part of this 
tension and discomfort is the result of the marginal status lesbians and gay 
men still have in ine mainstrean of American society. Yet police-ga> co.irjnity 
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problems are also rooted in a unique historical reality: In New York City, 
until the state's sodomy statute was declared unconstitutional in 1981, 
the police were given the responsibility for enforcing the laws often 
used to persecute gay people. Although the law in New York State has 
changed, old feelings and hostilities die hard, especially when one con- 
siders that the police in almost half of the United States are still en- 
gaged in enforcement of loca. sodomy laws. 

Although isolated incidents of homophobic harassment and assault 
perpetrated by police officers are still reported to the Anti-Violence 
Project on a regular basis, a broad range of efforts on many fronts has 
brought *hB gay conununity and the Nevr York City Police Department to a 
new level of mutual understanding that has helped to dissipate nuch of 
the tension that leads both to abusive behavior by police and a wide- 
spread unwillingness in the gay community to utilize police services. 

At the local level, many lesbians and gay men in New York City have 
eng«^ed in dialogues with the patrol officers in thetr precincts in an 
effort to break down the stereotypes and address Ihe myth^ and misinformation 
that yield hostile interactions. These dialogues ha/c been the most eff- 
ective way of reaching individual officers who, when on pacrol, are the 
representatives of the police department interacting inost frequently with 
they gay community. 

On a city-wide level, the Police D?partment Bias Unit has, since '-he 
suniner of 198:>, been available to : ivestigate casrs of violence based on 
anti-gay and anti-lesbian bias. Established initially to investigate 
crimes motivated by racial, ethnic and religious bigotry, the expansion 
of the Bias Unit's mandate represents an important step m acknowledging 
the reality of anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence and the need for a 
coordinated response. Although cases of anti-gay aad anti-lesbian viol- 
ence are not yet being referred to the Bias Unit from the local precincts 
with any regularity, the responses of the Bias Unit to those cases they 
have investigated have been made in a careful, thorough, sensitive and 
professional fashion. 

At the command level, the Mavor's Police Counc -1 on Lesbian and Cay 
Concerns has been an ».xtremely useful forum for aduressing the problems and 
concerns the gay community has encountered in dealing with the police de- 
partment. Convened jointly by the Chief of Operations for the New York City 
Police Department and the Mayor's Liaison to the Cay and Leibian Community, 
the Council's designated members meet monthly to adaress both general con- 
cerns and specific questions and problems as the> arise. The willingness of 
the police command to hear and respond t( the concerns of the lesbian and 
gay community demonstrates in yet another t/ay the effor*" being expended to 
improve what has been and in some ways still remains a problematic relation- 
ship, 

oay community-police rela:ions have a long way to gOr Homophobic I e- 
havicc by officers at the precinct level is still regular] v reported to 
the Anti-Violence Project, The gay commui.i'y, in i.act, still remains 
largely distrustful o*" the police and many lesbians and gay men continue 
to refrain from reporting crimes agains em to the police. The Anti-Viol- 
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ce Project estimates that 802 of the crimes com, it ted against lesbians a^d 
Ay nen are never reported to the civil authorities. The Police Departnent 
Bias Univ remains extremely unu*rutilized for the investigating of ' jsbian 
and gay bias crime cases. Local precincts need extensive education in the 
nature of anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence as a bias crime and in the pro- 
cedures to foPow to engage the Bias Unit in assisting local precinct efforts. 
At the Cvty-wide level, the function and work of the Mayor's Police CouncM 
remains largely unknown among both the gay ^.munity and the rank and file 
of the city police department. Extensive outreach and education by this 
group could do much to increase the level of trust, communication and coop- 
eration that should be the hallmark of gay conmunity-police nteraction. 

Working with .he Co ' irt Systen 

The problems of the criminal court system m New York City are nany and 
complex. Understaffed and overburdened with cases, the s>stem is easy to 
criticize anJ hard to impact upon and change with even a limited degree of 
success. Yet there are rather basic measures that could and in some cases 
have been implemented to ease the problems and hostilities lesbians and gay 
men face when they interface with the court system as witnesses and victims. 

As with the police, conunication and dialogue , an essential first 
step. In two of the City's -^ive District Attorney's offices, this type of 
dialogue has begun. The Brooklyn District Attorney's Sex Crimes and Special 
Victims Bureau has been design.-ted as the unit responsible for prosecuting 
perpetrators of anti-gay ana antl-lesbian violence, and the Bureau's leader- 
ship has been receptive to cultivating a productive understanding of les- 
bian and gay concerns and addressing -he speci.'l vulnerability lesbian and 
gay victims experience when they enter the court system subsequent to being 
crime victims. The Manhattan District Attorney's office has taken their 
responsibilities one step further: . paralegal assibcant in the Sex Crimes 
and Special Victims Bureau functions as a full-t.me Uaiscn to the lesbian and 
gay community on be.ialf of the District Attorney. An openly gay employee, 
this liaison serves a variety of essential functions from interviewing and 
processing witnesses to educating and assisting prosecutors. The liaison 
creates an environment that makes t'le District Attorney's office moro re- 
ceprive and responsive to lesbian and gay victims and mor^ effective m 
prosecuting cases and obtaining convictions. 

The appointment of this liaison, however, is an i.isuf f icient response 
from the courts, and prosecutorial offices city-wide, f iven the volume of 
lesbian and gay cases moving throuRh the criminal justice system. Each 
District Attorney should hire openly gay an'l lesbian staff to function as 
commun..ty liaisons. Extensive trainings about anti-gay and anti-lesbian 
violence, the experience of lesbian and gay victims, and the means to counter- 
ing horophobic defense strategies are badly neeeded both for prosecutors and 
for court clerks, officers and judges. Lesbian and (.ay crime victims still 
face a largely hostile criminal justice -/b'em that ru-victimizes them in 
a variety of ways, rather than providing the vpe of supportive and caring 
environment that he .ps to heal the wounds of homophobic violence. 

RECOmiENDATIONS 

Reflection upon the work of the Anti-Violence Prciect as Well as the 
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efforts of the police department and the court systen to develop supporit\e 
services for lesbian and gay crime victims can produce an extensive list of 
reconri'^ndations for useful interventions that can be made by gay organizations, 
police and prosecutors at the local level in municipalities thrcughout the 
nation. The limited success we've had in New York City in pro idinR 
assistance to survivors of anti-gay ar.d anti-lesbian violence should, 
however, not be overestimated. Even m New York, the -vast majority of 
the victims of homophobic violence never report the crimes against then 
and never get help — from anyone. Most often, these victims suffer he 
agony of victimization and its aftermath isolated from the support, sv^tems 
that might, in a somewhat more perfect world, be available to help then. 
We are, in short, barely scratching the surface. 

Much can be done to facilitate a meaningful response to the problem 
o. anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence at the local, state and federal 
levels, W'thout addressing the potential foi change at the local and 
state levels that are beyond the perviev; of this subcommittee, there are 
two recommendations I would like this conn\ttee to consider thr.t woild have 
a t-ignifxcant impact upon the problem of anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence. 

1) Passage of Ndtional Cay Rights Legislation : Legislation that pro- 
tects the ci\"il rights of letbians and gay men throughout the United States 
1" a» essential step towards the curbing of anti-gay violence. Legislation 
IS need-d that prohibits discrimination against lesbians and gay men in the 
areas of housing, employment, public accomodation and public services. The 
enactment of a law of this lyve will have two distinct impacts or. the problem 
of ant -gay and anti-lesbian violence. First, it will increase the willingness 
among lesbian and gay victims to report crimes to the police. At present, 
without these rights secured in most parts oi tYe nation, lesbians and gay 

men fear acts rf discrimination that could follow disclosure of a hoi:o- 
sexual orientation in public police or court records. Where no laws protectinp, 
the rights of gay people exist, such a disclosure could result in lo5s of 
employment, residence or access to public services, A national gay irights 
bill prohibiting s'jch uiscrimination would lead to less fear of negative 
consequences to the persuit of justice when victimization occurs. Second, a 
national gay rights bill will send an unequivocal message tc al"" Americans 
that the country's n.^ihest legislative authorities do not condone acts of 
discrimination, naras—'ent or /iolence agai-^*'*. lesbians and gay men, Tnose 
who interpret the present lack of such legislation aS license to attack gay 
and lesbian people will no longei have this excuse to rationalize their vicious- 
ness. acting on legislation protecting the civil rights of lesbians and gay 
men, anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence will become an un-American actiMty, 

2 ) Further Study of Anti-C a y and Anti-Lesbian Violence a td Development 
of Concrete Proposals ^or Intervention ; The Criminal Justic Subcommittee is 
to be commended for scheduling thi hearings and gathering this testimony. 
This effort represents an important first step in addressing the problem of 
anti-gay and anti-lesbian violence at the national level, I would liKe to 
encourage Congress to continue this work, and I recommend that comnitte* staff 
or othei designated professionals be emp'ioyed to study the issue in greater 
detail. Hearings of this type could be conducted at locations throughout 

the country. Sophisticated research studies could be funded and implemented. 
Such work by Congress would not only help to uncover the true extent of anti- 
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"Jo^ 'i " violence thiou^^out the United States, but it would also 

Cc lLll ' T"' °^ ' °^ interventions upon which 

Lc.gress could act. These interventions could include: National hate 
crine legislation addressing tho problem of anti-gay and anti-lesbian 
violence, increased funJing for anti-violence work at the local and state 
levels J and coordinated data collection and analysis of crines against 
lesbians and gay nen. 



CONCLUSION 



Anti-gay and anti- ' sbian violence renains one of the most under- 
reported, hidden crine oblems in the United States of Anerica, These 
nl^^nnf? T ''"f " ""^ examning this problem at the 

national level and noving towards constructive soluti^.ns. I hope that 
tho testimony presented today „iii load towards further concrete actions 
by the Crininal justice Sub-Cononittee , the House Judiciary Conmittee and 
the Congress as a whole. 

.ro.J.^T'* ^^^^ " '^^"^ Committee ^or providin . the opporturity co 
present this testimony. 



David May Wertheiner, M.i^iv. M.S.W., C,S,W, 
Executive Director 

New York City Cay and Lesbian Anti-Violence P'oject 
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DAVID MAX WERTIIEIMER, H.Div., M.S.H., C.S.W. 
Biographical Information 

David Max Wertheiner is ♦ .e Exective Director of the New York 
City Gay and lesbian Anti-Violence Project. A native of Manhattan's 
'-ower Eastside, Mr. Wertheiner is a graduate of Haverford College, 
Yalt University Divinity School and the University of Connecticut 
School of Social Work, He has made presentations throughout the 
country on the subject of anti-fe^v violence, sexual assault and 
domestic violence. Between 1984 s d 1986, Mr, Wartheiner war. d 
Lecturer in Pastoral Theology at Yale University, Mr, Wertheimer 
has also been anployed by the Victim Services Agency of New York 
City to enhance agency services tor lesbian and gay survivors of 
violence, 

Mr. Wertheimer is a nenbcr of tne uay and Lesbian Mental Hpalth 
Needs Advisor> Conr>ittee of tne New York City Department of Mental Heilth, 
the Mayor's rolice Council cn L^sb^an and Gay Concerns, the National 
Association of Social Workers, the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force, 
the National Organization for Victims Assistance, and the Hew York City 
Task Force Against Sexual Assault. He is also a member of the Corporation 
of Haveiford College, 
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NYC Gay & Lesbian 
Anti-Vioience Proj ect 

U12) 807-0197 

The New York City Gay & Lesbian Anti-Aaolcncc Project was 
established in 1980 to address the problem of anti-gay and anti- 
lesbian violence and to meet the needs of lesbian and gay crime 
victims. 

The Anti•^aolence Project offers counseling and general assis* 
tonce to lesbians and $ay who have experienced homophobic 
violence ssxual assault, domestic violence; and other types of 
criminal victimization. 

The Project operates a hotline staffed largely by volunteers 
from the comr lunity. Court monitoring and advocacy services arc 
also provided. 

Thc^ lunteers and staff of the Anti-^nolence Project engage in 
educational activities to familiaiize the < ommunlty with the 
nature an<! patterns of anti-gay and anti lesbian violence; and to 
increase th*? sensitivity <rf other crime victim service prov'dere to 
the needs oi lesbian and gay crime victims. 

The And-Violencc Project publishes a newsletter which ad- 
dresses isjues of concern to the lesbian and gay community. 



CaU the project at (212) 807-0197 to: 

• Rrport indderts oi victimization 

• Obtain cotmselinganc referrals 

• Volunteer as a peer couns* ior or court monitor 

• Be added tn our n:uJlixig list 

ite-deductiblc cor.oibutions are needed to support our activi- 
ties. Checks can be m ide out to NYCGLAVP and sent to: 

If «w Tork City Gay A Lesbian 
Anti-Vlolenee Proje \ 

80 Eighth Ave. 
Suite 1107 
NcwYork^NV 10011 
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APPENDIX III 

Ni':w \ <)UK Ci r\ Ga\ ani> Ki^shian An ri-Vioi .liNtiiv PHtxiiarr 

m\ K.IIM4 AVI Ml sun 1107 
Ol M< I II !.42l2)N(t7-4'>7al 

STATEMENT OF ^URPQSE 

The Nev York City Gay and Lesbicn Anti-V lence 
Projec" provides counseling and general assistance to 
lesbians and gay men who have experienced homophobic 
violence, lex'tal assault, domestic violence and other 
t^pes of crlalnal victimization. 

The Project operates a hotline staffed largely by 
volunteers, and offers victims of violence and their 
lovers. * ,^*iliKB and friends a varlet/ of services, 

including: 

• Telephone peer counseling 

• In-person professional counseling (by appointment^ 

• Assistance in reporting incidents to the police 

• Advocacy with criminal Justice agencies 

• Mouitoring of cases in the crlmim^i court system 

• Referrals to leg^l, medical aad social services 

• Assistaiice in filirg for crime victim ompensation 

The Project also engages in cooBunlr" outreach and 
public education on the nature and patterns of anti-gay 
and lesbian violence in Nev York City and the psychological, 
financial, legal, medical and other trauma? experienced by 
gay and lesbian victims of violence. Through th^se efforts 
the Project seeks to red .e the incidence of anti-gay and 
lesbian violence and to increase the sen&it-./it7 of non-gay 
service providers to the needs of lesbian and gay victims. 



Hlt\KI><)l DiKI « loKs 
I lutcc n.-atUin < U 

A»n«UMltt(>«ilki 

Hknthv \ ml I itfcnucT 

At'V tr<«(HMliimji 

Aver it»E\i-t. DiHi riiw 
Aim I -^^^iIT 



Hob^-e: (212) 807-0197 
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NEW YORK CITY ANTI-GAY/LESdIAN VICTIMIZATION STATISTICS 
As culled from the National Gay Task Force 
national study: Anti~Gay/Lesbian Victimization 

Sample Size for New York City: 259 Males (54.6%) 

215 Females (45.4%) 

Survey requested responses for victimizarion related explicitly 
to a homosexual orientation, — 

TYPE OF VIC TIMIZATION % Males % Females Average % 

Name Calling 91.1 gQ.O 85 5 

Threatened with Viol'— j 47,1 34,0 40^5 

Objects Thrown At 36,6 19 ! 2 2?! 9 

Chased or Followed 34,9 29*2 33 0 

Spit At 15.4 isie li[s 

Punched, hit, kicked, beaten 22.2 8.1 15.1 

Aasault with a weapon 12.9 4,3 8^6 

Arson or vandalism to property iV.l 12^3 14!"' 

Sexual Harassment or assault 32,3 36 [7 34.5 

Harassed, threatened or 

attacked police 12,1 10,5 11,3 

Taunted or harassed 
by Family MemLer : 

father 11,7 17.5 14.6 

Mother 10,9 20.7 15.8 

Sister 8.3 10.6 9 7 



Brother 12.3 14.4 

Other Relative 13.1 18.1 15 



13.3 
6 



Acts of Violence 

by Family Member ; 



3.0 
2.5 



Father 3.3 2,7 

Mother 1,3 3^7 

^>ister 1,3 o.'e 09 

Brother 3,1 3,3 

Other Relative 0.4 2 2 1,8 



(See NGTF study for additional details on nature of questionnaire, 
sanpling techniques and breakdown of number of time^ each incident 
reported above was experienced by individual respondants , ) 
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Ni-:w VoiiK Crv\ Gay ani> 1 ^lisiUAN Aivn-Vioi jiNo: PK-^iairr 
MtKi<;imi AVKNtii;stiin*: 1107 

im'H'A' Ti:!.<212>M)74^76l 



South Bronx, New York; A lesbian couple is evicted by a landlady who "discovers" 

their rclatlonahip after peering through a ground floor 
window. In the course of attenptlng to serve the .andlady with a Housing Cojrt 
aunnons, the two wonen are attacked by the landlady* a son and sever* 1 of his 
friends. One of the victims la beaten and stabbed with a knife; she faces 
Bonths of reconstructive aurgery. 

Greenwich V i llafie, New York: Three gay teenagers are harassed with anti-gay 

epithets by five young nen drivinfc in a station 
wagon. As the car nakes a second pass by the youths, one of the passencera 
leans out a rear window and atrikes one of the youths in the ^ack of the head 
with a golf club. The blo!.- fractures the victim's akull; he spends the next 
fo«jr hours on an operating table at Saint Vincent's Hospital, 



In a 1983 survey of lesbians and gay nen in New York City, the 

following statistics of violent acts specifically related to 
s exual orientation were reported: 

• 22X of the nen had been punched, hit, kicked or beaten 

• ^61 of the wonen had been sexually harassed or assaulted 

• 32Z of the men and women had been chased or followed 

• 40X of the men and women had been threatened wit** violence 

• 852 of the men and women had been verbally harassed 

It is estimated that 80% of the crlnes against lesbians and gay 
men are never reported to the police. Victims are both fearful 
of an unsympathetic response fron tne authorities, as well as 
worried abour acts of diacrlninatlon that could result from 
disclosure of theii sexual orientation. 



The New York City Gay and Lesbian Anti-Violence Project, Inc., founded in 1980, 
provides counseling and general assistance to lesbians and gay men who have 
experienced homophobic violence, aexual assault, dor'estic violence and other 
types of criminal victimization. The Project also nalntains formal liaison 
with local police pr?cincts, the Police Bias Unit, the Mayor's Police Council, 
various district attorney's offices and other service provide-s In the criminal 
justice system. 

• In 1985, the 2^i9 crime victims served by the An- i-violepce Project represented 
a (ill increase in the Project's caseload fron the previous year. 

• 28X of the Anti-^'iolen;e Project's 1985 ca^es invol\ ed violence against 
persons with AIDS or explicit 'jst of AIDS-relaleu epith-lf by assailants. 

• During the first 7 months of 1986, the Anti-Violence Project provided direct 
senrices to 263 lesbian and gay crime victims. This represents a 91X increase 
In the Project's ^.aseload when compared to the firit 7 months of 1985. 

For additional Inf crmation , contact the Anti-Violence Project at the telephone 
nunbers listed on this page. 



VIOLENCE IN THE LIVES OF LESBIANS AND GAY MEN 



September , 1966 



Hotline: (212) 807-0197 
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AIDS Said to Increase Bias Against HomosexuaJs, 
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I'ud vomep art beinc tteattn up, haramd. 
Julr Joba and tYkteffupm tbair ^omti In 



MaDlMttaB iUmI «M pttacM ^ a man vii^ p Jiam^ 
wboHMMigi^t^ttkt lunt^liad AP9<NTba ownt wu 
boapHalM tor | ffoofc t:, - - . - ; ^^^V^ : 

In 8«i| Itindictf, I yoofh who fdoUttod boatinf up • 
gur inaQ;cn|lad • fay cr)a|i hot Una boiin laUr tod 
aakod vbatfMr ^tro vtrf w cl) Wi li# M coiunetod 
AIDS IB Uio attack. • *' - . ' 

1b Octobor, ptiDliin of too city't Qay and LosUan* 
Blf ApplO'bMHl waro p«)$o|l wttli ofgi daring o' 
90>mlnut#,o»tdMf «oncort U Quttotby jabout 90 youtha 
wbo, 000 aoMi (MTid |bo bopd w«i < bringing aIDS into 
our part.*- ' ^u 

Goy tighta actlvUta pomt to Ipcldtnta Uko- tbfM u 
lynboUe efoo IncrMiIng wavb of violonca triggarad by 
AIDS faar. ThoXfW'yor*^ ^U^*" Papoitnont l*^t July 
aipondadttftyaaaqvadto'Mudtloyottiiati^i' -^poru 
of attocka op)f4 ijomgaoml^ ^- 

Tmt uid p«ru|oV!' ■^^''^'^ ' ■ 

"Cay 

firod from tbalrjoba 

Ikcroatflng numbon boeauit'of tba iaar and parinoU 
eauaod by tba AIDS laaufi^ aald DavM Weatbelme^ 
dlroetor of tba UanbatUiirbaMd Gay^ and i..*^^*::. 
Antl>VloloBCO PniJact • 

Loot yoar, 249 acts of violfoco atlnit gays In tba city 
. waro raportad to tha troup-^ 41% incroaia ffom.tba 
179 roportod tbo pravloua yaar. Tba'incldanta ranged 
from umplo nam^calUof to unprovokod aauultt. ' * 

"About 38% ol tbam irora AIDS rolatod and most of 
tbom occurrtd ^oword ll»o and of mmmor and early fall 
wbe^i tbo laauf^'^ww'' boaylly ^Ovored In ^a prau." 
Woathelmor tawL V^tre ..ancaVhardlt any tumlar 
IncidonUlaU^l'^j-'^ .;;: V.-^. i -: :.. , 

Unraported crlmot' ^'-r," v' ^V: *' 

Surveya eonductad>y gay orgaalzationi in New York 
and aevtral otber VAt. cltltt ihow. tbat about 90% of 
anti-gay Inckluita nOvar art toported to police or gay 
advocacy groups. Fear'of possible public reaction and a 
kradltk>nal reluctance to report Crimea to law enforce- 
Dient offlclAls\were eitod M» tbe lurveys sf the main 
reaaona gay vicitina remain tUtnt, Recording to fCevin 
Bunin< a coordinator for the Oiv ond Lesbian Anti- 
Violence Project 

A national auryey wf 2^4 homonxuals conduct^ 
by the project two years ago found (hat 33% had been 
physically assaulted at least once because of their 
sexual orientation, Burrill sauL . . 

The victimliera, liice those police have nabbed in 
anti-Semitic or neially motivated crimes, oftan are 
blgh-echooL dropouts and teens from troubled homes 
"But ijre'vo soan ^vell-beeled typu and people from all 
valka of life levolvad.," aald Ron Najman, director of 
madia for tne Watlonat Gay Alliance. 

Homosexuala also fall prey to pressures from family 
members tbat can letd to violent confrontations. - 

Dr. Maittn Damlen..dlrfctor of the Institute for the 
Protectk>n of Gay and Lesbian Youths, uid about 90% 
of the 200 persona wbo sought counseling last year 
reported being physically aiMulted by family mambera. 

. 
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Gay Bashing on the Rise? 

AntiMolence Project Banks Assauits and Murders 
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Mr. Ctoinnan, members of the Subocmnittee, I am Dr. 
Gregory M. Herek, Assistant irofessor of Psychology in the 
tocJuate School of the City University of New York. I have 
oonducted extensive enpirical research on the social 
psi'chological bases of hostility toward lesbians arri gay nen, and 
I am also a menber of the American Psychological Association's 
(APA) Ocnmittee on Lesbian and Gay Oonoems. I am pleased to 
testify today on behalf of the APA's 87,000 naiters on the 
subject of violence against lesbians and gay men. 

Since 1974, the APA has been strongly oatmitted to rencr/inj 
the stigma that has long been associated vn.th hcccsexued 
orientations in cur society, and to eradicating discrimination 
against lesbians and gay men. Our view is that, aside fron the 
gender of their life partners, lesbians and gay men are not 
ftindament2d]y different fron heterosexual wcnen and men. They 
are as capable as heterosexuals of leading normal, well-adjusted, 
happy lives, ihe mcast significant difference between homosexual 
and heterosexual persons is that lesbians and gay men continue to 
be the targets of hostility, discriminaticn, persecution, and 
violence solely because of their sexual orientation. 

While the topic of hcnosaxuality often generates 
considerable controversy in our society, we feel that the topic 
of violence against lesbians and gay men should not be 
controversial. As citizens of this countiy and human beings, 
lesbians and gay men deserve all of the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by b lierosexuad Anericans. No one in our country has the 
right to brutalize another huion being or group cf human beings. 
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to assault them, to cause then injury. When we becxne aware of 
such violence, it is our duty as responsible cixdzens to do what 
\i#e can to prBvt Ji t it and to ninijiize its effects* In 
testimony today, I will offer the views of the Americvi 
Psycholocjical Association on how \#e can best achie.a this goal. 

Eapirica'' Researcii on Violenoe Agaiigt Lesbiaro ar^ na\ 

Ihe available data on violenc3 against lesbiars aivl gay men 
ocne primrily frcn tMD sources* Ihe first source is surveys 
on n rt»Ki:«d by cczinunity and state organizations oano en >BJ with 
preventing such violenoe; the National Gay and Lesbian Force 
has done an adiirable job of collecting many of these report<% and 
sunnarizing their results* Ohe seoond source f>t data is 
scholarly investigations by criminologists and other fforlal 
scientists, which have been published in aj^Sonic journals* 
Using data fron both sources, we can fora a preliminary 
inpression of anti-^ violjnoe* 

First, the violenoe is surprisingly ooonon across the Uhitod 
States* statewide surveys in New Jersey, New Yoric, Maine, and 
Wisconsin, and ocraamity surveys in rhil2K3elphia, Atlanta, 
Dallas, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Denver, and other cities all 
indicate that a significant minority of lesbian and gay 
re^wnclen^s have been punched, kicked, or beaten because of tteir 
sexual orientation; the proportions range frcn 15% to 25%. It 
also jqppears that violencae takes different forro with men and 
women; gay men may be the targets of physical assault inore 
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frequently, while lesbiars may nore often be tne target of sexual 
harassnent and assault. Most attacks seem to be perpetrated by 
young males in groups. Iha asssailants usuedly do not /ow their 
victinB personally? they are often armsd, very frecjaently wi' i 
knives. Attacks aigainst gay people often are characterized fcy an 
intense rage on tte part of the attackers? thus they tend to be 
more violent than other physicad assaults. Oooinenting cn this 
phencpcxvxi, sociologists Brian Mi\?er and laud HuDfihreys 
Gbeerved, "Seldom is a hcnosexual [nurder] victim sisply shot. 
Hb is more apt to be stabbed a dozen times, mutilated, ^ 
strargled" (Qualitative Sociology, 1980, v3 (#3), p. 179). The 
frequency of att2icks seaooB to have increased during the last tesa 
yeaxB, a ppa rently fueled by public reaction to Aoquirad Inrune 
Deficiency Syndrane (AIDS) . Many attacks since the beginning of 
the AIDS epidemic have included spoiken references to AIDS fcy the 
attackers, usuadly eKxusing the victim of spreaKling AIDS to 
others. AIDS may thus be providing a convenient excuse for 
violent expressions of hostility against gay people. 

My statfiBfints about research findings have necessarily been 
phrased in very tentative terms. Because runds for research in 
this area have been minimal, past studies have been on a 
relatively snail scale and so have been inconclusive. They have 
not been able to use systematic sampling techniques; 
oor^eqi'ently, we do not know whether their findings 
under-estimate or ove stimate the scope of the problem. 
Sonetimes different investigators have asked different questions 
of their respondents with the consequence that results cannot 
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always be ccnpared across studies. 

rt cur krwwledge about actual attacks on lesbians and gay 
men is sparse, our data on the aftermath of violence— the 
prcjbl^ faced by lesbian and gay survivors of assaults— is even 
nore sketchy. Clearly they must oope with medical, legal, arxJ 
police personnel vIkj often thenselves hold many prejudices 
against gay people. In this sense, survivors of anti-gay 
violence car, find thenselves in a situation cccparable to that of 
wanen who have been raped. They are likely to be blamed by 
others for their assault, accused of invitiiq the attack or 
deserving it. 3ecause most people are psycliologicallv vulnerable 
after an assault, such responses frcm others can significanUy 
lower self-esteem and evoke straig feelings of guilt, shame, or 
depression in the lesbian or gay survivor. Another frequent 
oonsequenoe of assault is luiique to lesbians and gay men: If the 
attack happens to be reported in the local news media, the 
survivor's sexual orientation may becane public knowledge a«l she 
or he may experience subsequent harassment or discrimination fron 
a variety of scuroes. I^iais anr" gay men in most jurisdictio.^ 
today can legally be fired fron their jcte, evicted fran their 
hr ss, and denied services sisply because they axe gay. 
Anticipating all nf these negative consequences, many lesbians, 
and gay men probably never n^rt their a-saults to law 
enforcement officials; oomnunity violence surveys suggest that as 
many as 80% of attacks go um^xsrted. 
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As I nenticned earlier, the paucity of espiriced data 
requires that vine be exti^aely cautious in dravring ocnc^usions 
abcpjt the frequency of anti-gay violence, its f^rtas, or its 
ocrsequences. One inescg^>able oonclusicn, however, is that 
violence agednst gay people is a serious national problem, 
sufficiently widespread to warrant close scrutiny and govemraent 
intervention. But until more extensive and systeroatic enp'jrical 
research has been conducted with national sanples, v« will be in 
the frustrating position of not knowing the full scope of the 
problem nor how best to solve it. 

Social Psychological Bases of Anti*Gay Violence 

Why does anti-gay violence occur? To answer this question 
rocioires understanding that violence against lesbians and ga^ men 
is only one nanifestation of a larger* problem: that of 
prejudice, discrimination, and hostility directed against the 
estimated 20 million homosexual persons in American society. Ihe 
term homophobia has cone to be used to describe this phenomenon. 
While scientific researdi on homophobia is at an early stage, my 
cwn enpiriced woric and that of other sociaOL scientists suggests 
numerous social and psychologiced sources for the prejudice. 

Most heterosexuals who are homophobic have not develoi ed 
their attitudes on the basis of interacting with gay people. 
National public opinion polls show that only 25-30% of Americans 
know an openly gay man or lesbian wonan, and the majority of them 
have formed positive feelings as a result of those contacts. 
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Instead, most Americans' hostility, fear, and ignoranoe 
reflect air society's institutional horaophobia— the anti-gay 
ideologies prevalent in our govemnent, our schools, our 
churches, and our mss madia. These societal iistitutions 
effectively create a cultural climate in whic*. individual 
expressions of homophobia are tolerated or even erxxuraged. 

unfortunately, actions by the Federal govemnent have 
contributed significantly to this ciiinate of prejudice, most 
recently in oormecticn with AIDS and with state sodcny laws. 
Earlier I uBntioned that fear of AIDS has beocoe lin>^ to 
anti-gay violence. A grcwing body of scientific data, including 
ny cwn enpirical research, shows that individuals' irrational 
fears surrounding AIDS (i.e., fears that medical research has 
shewn to be unharranted, such as fear of tramniission through 
casual contact) are highly oonelated with their level of 
honcphobia. I interpret this finding to ]iean that reducii^ AIDS 
hysteria reqpiires con f ronting its roots in homophobia, and that 
elimijiating homophobia will require education about AIDS. 
Wifortunately, the united States Jx^^ice Departrent has fueled 
fears about AIDS (thereby probably contributing to public 
hcnophobia) by sanctioning discrimination bar^d on fears of 
AIDS-oontagion. This ruling condones persecution of peopla who 
are perceived as having AIDS; gay people are the most lUcely 
targets for such persecution. 
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The cultural climate of honophobia was intensified when the 
Supreme CJourt reoently mled that statas can legally prohibit 
sexua3 intimacy betA«en persais of the sane sex in the privacy or 
their own homes. Lesbians and gay men, in other words, can be 
declartd criminals sijrply for sexually expressing love for their 
partners. It is not difficult to see how such a r\atng can be 
interpreted as legitimating hostility toward gay pecple. 

Within this cultural climate of prejiriLoe, hcroophobic 
violence and even nurtier are can5aned throuoh ^^Wxc 
indifference, blaming of ttie victim ra+Jier thar. the perpeui^iiatjor, 
lack of sericus attention by police and prosecutors, ard minimal 
sentencing if offenders are convicted. One of the nost dramatic 
recent examples was that of Dan White, who was convicted of 
Icilling San Francisco's cperly gay Supervisor, Harvey Milk, fcy 
shootjjig him repeatedly in the head. For his crime. White 
received only a se^-en-year jail sentence. 

Homophobia e^:pears to be particularly acute among 
adolescents and young adults. There are many possible 
explanations for this pattern, including the need fi-ir adolescents 
to establish a sense of adult identity, whidi includes sexual ard 
gender issues. For sane, such an identity is elusive and they 
try to affirm who they are by physically attacking a s^ ool of 
whut they are not or don't want to be. Young adults also have 
particularly strcsig needs for aoo^>tanoe by peers; attacking an 
outsider (such as a gay man or lesbian) can be a way of proving 
era's loyalty to the in-grcup. Adolescent perpetrda)rs of 
homophobic violence are typically tried as juveniles and 
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oonsecpiently receive li^t sentences, if they are sentenced at 
all. For exanple, four young males who freely edmitted that they 
beat a T\x»on nan to cieath because he was gay were not punished; 
the judgfe dianlfwerl the chargres agEdnst the four, calling thea 
•nnodel athletes." Ftur teenage boys who drowned a gay nan in 
Bangor, Maine, have been or will be relea&ed frtn jail an their 
21st birthdays. The effect of such mi ni wm i resporaes by the 
state is to give tacit pennisrion for attac)dng gay people. 

In order to reduoe violence against gay people, we must 
attadc the underlying hcmnphobia exptessed through the violence. 
T5ws, any intarvwrticn strategies ntist indute public education 
OGnoeming gay nsn and lesbians. Stereotypes and misccnoeptions 
about hcnosexual persons oust be eliminated fran our culture. 
Such education is particularly inportant in middle and secondary 
schools, where infomation about gay people should be cabled 
with inculcation of traditional American values oonoemii^ 
^r^spect for individual rights and recognition of the basic 
humanity and worth of all menijers of society. 

An imxjrtant strategy for educational progranB is to permit 
heterosexual persons an opportunity to interact fre**ly with their 
gay and lesbian friends, family members, neighbors, and 
ocworkBrs. Uiis sort of personal contact appears to be the most 
effective lanedy for homophobia. It reqoires, however, a social 
climate in vAiich gay people can comfortably disclose their sexual 
orientation without fears of reprisal. This cannot occur while 
discrimination based on se>aial orientation remains legal. UhtU 
protective legislation is enacted, the majority of lesbians and 
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gay men blth iDoely co hide their orientation, and the 
elindnati^ of hancphobia anr' onsequent violenoe will be 
delayed. 



RBOcnroendatiore: 

Based upon these obser^ticns, the APA makes the f )\iotfing 
reocmendaticns OGnoeming violenoe agairist lesbians and gay men. 

1. Funding for Research. Die Fec!3ral goverriDent should develop 
a body of knowledge Gn homcphobic violenoe by providing 
adequate funding for scientific research thrcxjgh agencies 
such as the National Institute of justice and the National 
Institute of Hegntal Health. This research should describe 
both the violenne and its ccnsequenoes. 

a) The scope of hanophobic violenoe should be documented at 
the national level, along with the proportion of lesbian 
and gay men nationally who have been the targets of 
violence. The characteristics of perpetrators, the forms 
taken by the violenoe, t^e conditions unde^ which 
violenoe most often occurs, and region8d variations in 
violenoe should adso docunented. 

b) Survivors' prcblens should a. doc^jmented, including those 
they enoounter while obt2dning esoergency med ic al care, 
and interr ting ^th law enforoGnent and court .^fficieds, 
and the psyciiological stresses they experience after the 
attad.. 
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2. Iteplanentaticn of ^^esearch Findings. Onoe data are 
available, effective intetventicn strategies should be 
developed and evaluated. These should incaude the following: 

a) progranB for directly reducing violence, including 
oollaborations between police and oconunity groups to 
monitor neighborhoods; 

b) piajiai B B for reducing the horaophdbia that underlies the 
violfr^-v anong the gaieral public and especially in 
Bcteola. 

c) ptuyiai B S for prcviding adequate medical, social, and 
legal servioes to survivora of violence. 

3. I^jsialati cn directl y addressing homotAMbic violence. The 
Oci.grBss dxxild enact legislation that identifies hGnoiiiQbic 
violence as repugnant and unequivocal? y unaccepf^le. ihe 
areas that should be addressed by such legislation include 
the following: 

a) establishing criminal poiedties ^)ecifically for 
hcnqphobic violence; 

b) authorizing the victims of sucii violence, or their 
survivors, to file civil suits aigainst their assailants. 

Legislators should also address the problem that many 
perpetrators of anti-gay violence arp juveniles, and 
f>^««^uently face mininal punishiu-± or rehabilitate n. 
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Lagislation addressing the institutional on taoedents of 
violenoe. The Congress should take action to change the 
current cultural climate, which fosters hooophcbia in general 
ar l anti-gay violenoe in particulau:. Ihere eooe at least 
three steps that should be taioen with all possihl' speed. 

a) Congress should protect the civil rights of persons with 
AIDB and persons perceived as having AIDS by explicitly 
including them in existing legislation that safeguards 
the rights of disabled Americans. 

b) Congress should protect all Americans f ran state 
regulation of their private, ocnsenting sexu2d cmiuct. 

c) Congress should protect all Americans from discrimination 
in atployment, housing, and services based on sexual 
orientation. 

Pedearal legislation in these areas will not in itself 
eliminate honophooia or anti-gay violenoe any more than laws 
against racial discrimination have eliminated racism. But 
such laws can help to create a climate of openness in which 
lesbians and gay men can cooperate with the criminal justice 
systfim to confront tlie problera of honophobic violenoe, and in 
which American society can confront its own hanoFhobia. 
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Mr. CoNYERS. Now we call Jacqueline Schafer, the liaison to tne 
gay and lesbian community for the district attorney for the County 
of New York; Chief Robeit J. Johnston, Jr., New York City Police 
Department; Joyce Hunter, director. Institute for Gay and Lesbian 
Youth; and Donald J. Bromberg, captain. New York City Police De- 
partment. 

TESTIMONY OF JACQUELINE SCHAFER, LIAISON TO THE GAY 
AND LESBIAN COMMUNITY, NEW YORK COUNTY DISTRICT AT- 
TORNEY, ON BEHALF OF NEW YORK COUNTY DISTRICT ATTOR- 
NEY ROBERT M. MORGENTHAU; CHIEF ROBERT J, JOHNSTON, 
JR., NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT, ACCOMPANIED BY 
CAPTAIN DONALD J. BROMBERG, CAPTAIN, NEW YORK CITY 
POLICE DEPARTMENT: AND JOYCE HUNTER, DIRECTO'l, INSTI- 
TUTE FOR GAY AND LESBIAN YOUTH 

Mr. CoNYERS. Those of you that have prepared statements, they 
will be printed in their entirety in the record. We begin with Ms. 
Schafer. 

Ms. Schafer. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
Jacqueline Schafer. I am bo;h pleased and honored to be here 
today to testify on behalf of the New York County District Attor- 
ney's Office, where I am the liaison to the gay and lesbian commu- 
nity. 

Robert M. Morgenthau, uhe district attorney, is sorry that his 
schedule did not permit iiim to testify in person, but I will read a 
statement from him which outlines his approach to the problem of 
violence directed against the lesbian and gay population of New 
York City. 

I will then elaborate upon his remarks by explaining the pro- 
gram which we have implemented at the New York County Dis- 
trict Attorney's Office in order to provide a more supportive envi- 
ronment for gay and lesbian crime victims. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Excuse me, ma'am. Could you just read the cogent 
portions of your statement? 

Ms. Schafer Yes, I can do that. 

As District Attorney for New York County, it is my job to protect the public 
through just enforcement of the criminal law. New York City is made up of many 
diverse populations, which include among them a sizeable lesbian and gay communi- 
ty; it has been estimated that up to 1 million gay men and lesbians reside in the 
New York metropolitaii area. 

I feel that as district attorney, it is my duty to ensure that gay and lesbian New 
Yorkers have full and equal access, through my office, to their rights under the law, 
to prosecute the r3rpetrator8 of cimes against gay men and lesbians, and to see to 
it that gay and lesbian crime victims aren't further victimized by the court process 

The criminal justice system is often difficult to negotiate for a victim of crime, but 
It can be even more difficult if the victim is gay or lesbian. Historically, gay and 
lesbian crime victims have not been taken seriously by law enforcement personnel 

At times, they have been, and in many areas of the country continue to be, taunt- 
ed, harassed, and even physically assaulted bv the very people whose job it is to pro- 
tect them Once in court, they may have to face painful and embarrassing cross ex- 
amination from a defense attorney who wants to play upon the homophobic reac- 
tions of judees and jurors The fact is that a lesbian or gay crime victim is often 
victimized all over again by the criminal justice system. 

During my many years in law enforcement, I have seen many serious crimes com- 
mitted against gay men and lesbians by persons motivated by a contempt or hatred 
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for homosexuals The current hysterip. about AIDS— and the misguided notion that 
homosexual men are responsible for the disease— has only added to a social climate 
which tends to condone violent acts directed against gay men and lesbians 

Because they are often reluctant to turn to the authorities to report a crime or to 
prosecute their cases, gay men and lesbians are targeted by criminals as "easy 
marks During my tenure as district attorney, my office has prosecuted numerous 
cases involving victims who have been harassed, beaten, robbed, sexually ^^saulted, 
and murdered — only because they were gay or lesbian. 

Given the obvious and pressing need to address the problems faced by lesbian and 
gay crime victims, I developed a project in my office which is designed to encourage 
gay and lesbian victims to exercise their rights under the law and allow the offiice to 
prosecute their cases more effectively I assigned one of my senior tiial assistants to 
oversee the handling of such cases by the offiice. 

I also hired a paralegal to serve as liaison to the gay and lesbian community for 
the office. The liaison, Jacqueline Schafer, has helped to implement this model pro- 
gram which assists lesbian and gay crime victims. She will cfiscuss th-^ details of the 
program. 

I believe that this program, which features the close monitoring of cases involving 
lesbian and gay victims, the training of our assistants to be responsive to these vie 
tims' particular concerns, and the development of a positive and trusting relation- 
ship between my offiico and the gay and lesbian community of New York City, rep- 
resents a serious and unique effort to address the problem of violence against gay 
men and lesbians. 

I also believe that the program is working- We have prosecuted a number of cases 
involving lesbian and gay victims which hitherto would not have come to our atten 
tion. 

Lesbian and gay victims have been getting through "the system" with greater 
confidence that my offiice is on their side and is sensitive to their concerns as lesbi- 
ans and gay men. I have received a s^ificant amount of positive feedback from the 
gay and lesbifim community in New York City which demonstrates that lesbian and 
g^y crime victims are approaching my offiice more readily, with more assurance that 
their cases will be taken seriously, and with a sense that they will be treated with 
respect— which is, after all, what every victim of crime deserves 

I call upon other prosecutors* offiices around the country to make a similar com- 
mitment to the Kay and lesbian citizens they serve by designating someone on their 
staff to act as a liaison to the gay and lesbian community, and by allocating some of 
their resources to examine and develop solutions to the problem of violence against 
lesbians and gay men in our society. 

Mr. Schafer. Now, I as the liaison, will comment on what I have 
actually been doing in the office. 

I was hired by the Office of the District Attorney for New York 
County as liaison to the gay and lesbian community to implement 
^ program aimed at helping lesbian and gay victims of crime more 
effectively prosecute their cases through the office. Mr. Morgen- 
thau has illuminated the historical necessity for such a program. I 
will now explain how the program works. 

The program operates on several different levels. 

To begin with, the office, through the work of the liaison, has 
conducted an ongoing public outreach campaign aimed at the lesbi- 
an and gay community of Manhattan to let the community know 
that the lisdson is avsdlable to lesbian and gay crime victims as 
they make their way through the criminal justice system. 

The liaison, who is a trained paralegal, can explain the court 
process, help gather documentation for a case, accompany the 
victim to an interview with an assistant district attorney or to 
court, and perhaps most importantly, provide reassurance and sup- 
port for a lesbian or gay victim of crime. 

The liaison is available to speak to community groups about her 
role in the office, and has developed a pamphlet to be distributed 
at such meetings. 
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The liaison also works closely with various gay and lesbian 
groups, including the New York City Gay and Lesbian Anti- Vio- 
lence project, the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force's Anti-Vio- 
lence project, and the Mayor's Police Council, to coordinate efforts 
on behalf of gay and lesbian crime victims and to help educate law 
enforcement personnel and the public on the issue of violence di- 
rected against gay men and lesbians. 

Within the office, a senior assistant district attorney, who has 
had many years experience dealing with sex crimes cases, with the 
help of the liaison^ monitors cases involving lesbian and gay crime 
victims by reviewing the work of the assistants assigned to them 
and by making her expertise in the handling of sensitive cases 
available to the assistants who report to her. 

Additionally, in following the progress of these cases, the liaison 
is able to collect and disseminate useful prosecu^^^on strat^es to 
assistants in the office, particularly to the end o ounteracting ho- 
mophobia on the part of defense attorneys, judges, and juries 

The liaison is in the process of developing a training wc 'shop 
for new assistants which will address the issues which arise in 
prosecuting cases involving gay and lesbian victims. The workshop, 
to be inaugurated with this year's class of rookies, will be a manda- 
tory part of the regular training program for new assistants in the 
office. 

In addition to sensitizing assistants to the concerns of lesbian 
and gay crime victims, the liaison, by her presence, also provides 
implicit reassurance and support for lesbian and gay staff at the 
office. 

Having held the position since 1985, I, like the district attorney, 
believe in the efficacy of the program we have established in our 
office. I, too, feel strongly that it is imperative that other prosecu- 
tors' offices join with us to remove the obstacles which for so long 
have impeded lesbians and gay men from stepping forv urd to ask 
that justice be done. 

I also want to underscore the recommendations made by several 
other witnesses today that Congress enact legislation to make it 
clear violence against gay men and lesbians is illegal and unaccept- 
able in American society. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you very much, Ms. Schafer. Chief John- 
ston. 

Chief Johnston. My name is^Robert J. Johnston, Jr., and I am 
the chief of the New York City Jf oiice Department. 

I would like to thank the chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on the Judiciary for inviting me to appear as a 
witness concerning antigay violence. 

In December 1980, the New York City Police Department estab- 
lished the bias incident investigating unit to strengthen the capa- 
bility of the department to prevent and respond to criminal inci- 
dents and acts which were racially, ethnically or religiously moti- 
vated. 

In July 1985, that mandate was expanded to include persons who 
became victims of crimes because of an animosity toward their 
sexual orientation. 
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The unit consists of 1 captain, the commanding officer; 1 ser- 
geant, the executive officer; 12 detective investigators; and 2 civil- 
ian police administrative aides. 

The commanding office of the bias unit reports directly to the 
chief of department, in this instance, myself. This unique position 
m the department's organizational structure streamlines adminis- 
trative procedures by preventing any intervening command levels 
between the unit and the highest level of this department and fur- 
ther emphasizes the importance attached to the unit's mission. 

The bias unit has the ultimate responsibility for the investiga- 
tion of all incidents that have been confirmed as bias motivated by 
the commanding officer of the precinct in which they occur. The 
procedure used, which has been reduced to writing and distributed 
to each and every member of the department, is as follows: 

Any police officer who becomes aware that a crime has occurred 
and suspects that the crime was generated because of prejudice 
against the victim's race, religion, ethnicity, or sexual orientation, 
^ iS?^"'^ to notify the patrol supervisor immediately. 

The supervisor in turn must notify the precinct commander, or, 
m his absence, a designated duty captain. 

It becomes that captain's responsibility to conduct a preliminary 
mvestigation, and based upon the facts as ascertained, to make a 
determination whether the crime was bias motivated or not. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Excuse me for interrupting, but the two bells indi- 
cate there is a vote taking place on the floor of the House. Accord- 
ingly, we will have to recess for just a few moments and we will be 
right back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. CoNYKRS. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Chief Johnston, you may proceed. 

Chief Johnston. The packet of papers before each of you, contain 
an appendix of the different criteria used to determine whether an 
madent is designated bias motivated, as well as our relevant patrol 
gmde provisions. Therefore I will not read them. 

If the captain deems the incident to be bias motivated, he makes 
an immediate telephone notification to the police operations unit 
which notifies the bias unit. The bias unit then assumes responsi- 
bihty for the investigation of the case. 

Since the unit has been given the responsibility of investigating 
crimes committed against individuals because of their sexual orien- 
tation or perceived sexual orientation, there have been 13 such 
cases reported to the police. 

With such a small statistical base to work with, it is difficult to 
make an accurate assessment or analysis of the problem, but cer- 
tain thin^ do become evident. 

One, crimes committed against the gay-lesbian community are 
probably severely underreported. This conclusion is bp^ed upon the 
fact that 50 percent of the incidents that the bias unit has investi- 
gated were not originally reported to the police at all. 

The complaints came to our attention informally through the 
bias units relationship with the New York City Gay-Lesbian 
Anti-Vioience project, a private organization active in the gay com- 
munity. 
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Possible reasons for this apparent underreporting may be a fear 
that the gay victim's family may find out, causing embarrassment 
or domestic problems, a fear that landlords or employers may find 
out, generating other forms of discrimination, or possibly a general 
fear and mistrust of the police. 

Recognizing that the latter conditions are one over which my de- 
partment exerts a certain amount of control, we have engaged in a 
program to foster a spirit of mutual respect and cooperation be- 
tween the police and the gay and lesbian community. 

The broadening of the definition of "bias incident" to include vic- 
tims chosen because of sexual orientation was one step in our pro- 
gram. Others include: the establishment of the Mayor's Police 
CJouncil. A group consisting of delegates from the mayor's office, 
executives from both the New York City Police Department and 
the New York Qty Transit Police Department, members of the 
city's victims service agency, as well as men and women from over 
a dozen different gay and lesbicm associations. 

Representatives from groups such as the New York City Gay and 
Lesbian Anti-Violence project. Men of All Colors Together, The Coa- 
lition for Lesbian and Gay Rights, and others, meet regularly every 
6 weeks in my cortference room at police headquarters. 

At this meeting, which I cochair with a personal representative 
from Mayor Koch's office, we discuss issues that are of common in- 
terest tc the police and to the gay and lesbian community in order 
to resolve problems that left unresolved could result in conflict and 
tension. 

In addition, in order to provide police personnel with insight 
into the feelings of members of the gay and lesbian comn .nity and 
vice versa, speakers from the gay community often address groups 
of police officers in the local precincts during "sensitivity training" 
sessions. 

These sessions take place in precincts whose jurisdiction encom- 
pass areas frequented by members of the gay community, and have 
proven to be helpful in promoting better attitudes on the part of 
both the police and gay citizens toward each other, although admit- 
tedly there is much work still to be done in that area. 

Furthermore, the spirit of cooperation between many of the gay 
and lesbian community groups and the police are at such a level 
that neither feels obligated to wait for the scheduled meetings to 
discuss problems that may crop up in interim periods. 

For instance, frequent phone contact is made between the bias 
unit and the Gay-Lesbian Anti- Violence project, a relationship that 
has proven professionally rewarding for both groups. 

Returning to the analysis of the statistics, another conclusion 
which has importcmt consequences concerns the nature of the 
crimes committed against gay victims. 

At present, actual assaults against the individual are tha most 
prevalent type of incident. The ratio of crimes committed against 
the person versus crimes committed against property is 2.3 to L 

This is twice as high as the ratio of persons versus property 
crimes as the other minority groups suffer, with one exception: the 
black community. Blacks suf^r the highest such ratio. That ratio 
stands at 10 to L 
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in conclusion; we must all realize that a bias-motivated crime af- 
fects not only the crime victim and their immediate family, as all 
crimes do, but affects each and every member of the group the 
victim identifies with. 

Each member of that group may lose confidence in the ability or 
even the desire of their government to ensure their safety. There- 
fore, it is important for police departments, which are the most 
visible symbol of government, to establish procedures for the han- 
dling of hate-motivated crimes, so they may be dealt with profes- 
sionally and properly. 

As a first step toward that goal, I recommend that Congress initi- 
ate a study into the feasibility of collecting and collating bias-relat- 
ed crime statistics on a national level This is in the hope that one 
day, bias incident crime figures will be as readily available to 
police administrators and other interested parties as national 
crime statistics are now. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testimo- 
ny. 

Ms. Joyce Hunter. 

Ms. Hunter. I would first like to thank you for letting me speak 
todav. My name is Joyce Hunter, director of social work services at 
the Institute for the Protection of Lesbian and Gay Youth. 

I also serve on the mayor's police council, and I do a lot of the 
traming at the local precincts. I am also a member of the Grover- 
nor s task force on lesbian and gay issues, and I serve as a Commis- 
sioner on the New York City Commission on Human Rights. 

Today, I am here to talk about violence toward lesbian and say 
adolescents. 

Gordon Allport, in his famous work, "The Nature of Prejudice," 
points out that systematic violence against a group occurs only 
after systematic stigniatization of that group. 
The sociologist Erving Goffman puts it another way. He says 
By definition, of course, we believe the person with a stigma is not quite human, 
un this aasumption, we exercise varieties of discrimination, through which we effec- 
tively. If often unthinkingly, reduce his life chances. We construct a stigma theory, 
an Ideology to explain his inferiority and account for the danger he represents. 

Given all of this, and the best example of this is the Holocaust in 
Europe, and in this country, the lynching of blacks and other tor- 
turw that were done during the thirties, as a good example. 

The Mme process is seen in the slandering of the homosexually 
oriented that results in violence. The so^^alled dangers of the ho- 
mosexual range from a danger to the family to a danger to civili2a- 
tion. 

Homosexuals are repeatedly held up as dangers to children, de- 
spite the repeated evidence that heterosexual child abuse and het- 
erosexual sexual molestation is endemic in our society, and we 
have the statistics to prove that. 

We have recently had the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
suggest that homosexual behavior between consenting adults is 
worse than violent rape. 

Often the violence against gay people is defended as somehow 
caused by the victim. Tim LaHaye, a right-wing evangelist, argues 
that mucn of the 'hassle' homosexuals complain about from the 
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straight community is caused as much by their display of hostile 
feelings as by society's reaction to their homosexuality." 

Again, like the Jews in Europe and the blacks in this country, 
homosexuals are accused of the very violence that is perpetrated 
against them. Kenneth Gangel, a fundamentalist minister, accuses 
homosexuals of gang rape as a regular occurrence. We all know it 
is the opposite. 

All homosexuals suffer from *^his systematic lying. But perhaps 
those who suffer the most are gay and lesbian adolescents and 
their families. Because of the lack of access to appropriate informa- 
tion, the discovery of the homosexuality of a child often triggers do- 
mestic violence and expulsion of the child from the home. 

The systematic slandering also sets the young people up as ap- 
propriate targets in their schools, encouraging other children to de- 
spise and often to attack them. Isolated within their families, 
within their schools and neighborhoods, they often end up in places 
like Times Square or the piers in New York, victim to the violence 
and danger of all kinds. 

We, at the Institute for the Protection of Ledbian and Gay 
Youth, Inc., IPLGY, have tried to address these and many of the 
problems faced by gay and lesbian adolescents. The IPLGY is a 
social service agency that offers a full range of services free of 
charge to gay and lesbian adolescents and their families. 

The age range for adolescent clients is from 12 to 21 years of age. 
with 17.1 the median age of those presenting themselves at the 
agency; 15.4 the median age of those availing themselves of tele- 
phone counseling. 

Forty percent of the youth are black; 35 percent are white; 20 
percent Hispanic; 2 percent Asian; and 3 percent other; 60 percent 
are male; 40 percent are female. The socio-economic status ranges 
from homeless poverty-stricken youth to the childreu of wealthy 
families. 

Twenty percent of the young people who come to us are home- 
less, 78 percent are of tne working or middle class, and 2 percent of 
the weaJthy class. It should be stressed, however, that of the 20 
percent who are homeless and thus classified in the lowest socio- 
economic level, approximately half, about 5 percent of them, are 
from families in the upper ranges. They have often been pushed 
out of their homes onto the streets after their homosexuality has 
been discovered. 

We have collected some figures on violence from our clients. The 
figures presented here are taken from the presenting problems re- 
corded for the firs. 809 adolescent clients who actually registered 
in programs at the institute. 

Thus, the figures are on the conservative side; 41 percent of ado- 
lescent clients who applied for social services had suffered violence 
of some kind because of their sexual orientation before they had 
come to the agency. That is, of the 809 clients who presented at the 
institute, 328 reported violence of some kind. 

Thirtv-five percent of the violence came from family members, 
especially parents or step-parents, but sometimes brothers or sis- 
ters. Seven percent of the violence originated from adults on the 
streets; 58 percent of the violence was from peers. 
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It should be noted that 29 percent of our clients attempted sui- 
cide before they came to us. This accords with other research 
which moicates that gay end lesbian adolescents are at high risk 
tor suicide, but that the suicide rate falls dramatically after the 
teens* 

The figures, as striking as they are, do not tell the whole story, 
ihe followmg anecdotes are only meant to be illustrative of the 
range of violence suffered by these young people. 

I will not read all of them, but take three as an example. Kathy, 
a lbyearK)ld black female, her mother threatened to kill her when 
she discovered C e was having a lesbian relationship; mother's boy- 
friend raped her. 

Xavier, a 15-year-old Hispanic male, was hospitalized after he 
was beaten severely with baseball bats by "fag bashers because he 
was sissy. 

Ariaur, a 15-year-old white male, was harassed physically and 
verbally by his classmates in a Catholic high school in Manhattan. 
Despite frequent complaints by the boy's parents and by the young 
man himself, nothing was done to the boys who beat him up, tore 
his clothes, threw his books down on the floor, humiliated him, et 
cetera. 

Finally, the father took him out of the school when the discipli- 
narian said that it was the boy's responsibility to fight back, even 
if hp got his legs broken. 

As a response to a lot of the violence in the public schools, we set 
up, along with the board of education, the Harvey Milk School as 
an alternative high school for those youngsters who have been 
physically and verballv harassed in their traditional schools. 

We have only touched on the problem of violence against gay 
and lesbian youth. Most cases are not reported. Many of the young 
people who drop out of school do so because of the violence against 

Schools, although aware of the problem, refuse to do anything 
about It because of the fear of reaction by antihomosexual religious 
and community groups. Hopefully, this committee represents a be- 
ginning step to dealing with this problem. 

I would like to reinforce what everybody else before me has said, 
^u^^^^ri^u^^ recommend civil rights legislation to protect the 
rights of lesbian and gay people and to really consider doing more 
studies on the violence toward not only the adult lesbian and gay 
population, but on the adolescent population, and I thank you 
agam for lettmg me speak. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you very much. 

I have a number of questions to put to you. Before I do, I want to 
ask ^ptain Bromberg, have you ever appeared on the television 
series, IvojaK? 

Captain Bromberg. No, I haven't. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Or any other police series? 

Captain Bromberg. No, I haven't. Are you making a suggestion, 

Mr. CoNYERS. Your face looks familiar, and that is in the police 
stations I have seen on television. 

But anyway, I would like to ask, how many other police jurisdic- 
tions have similar policies and programs to those in New York? 
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Are you consulted with any frequency by other cities? How can 
that program be strengthened? 

How can we deal with the problem of improving police relation- 
ships with the gay and lesbian community in smaller cities, and 
what kind of training goes on in police academies? 

Captain Bromberg. That is quite a number of questions. Regard- 
ing other police departments, there are other departments at 
present that have similar type units, although they may be called 
something different. 

The Boston Police Department, for instance, has a very similar 
tjrpe unit that is in effect as long as ours is. The Philadelphia 
Police Department is presently starting a unit. In fact, my execu- 
tive officer right now is sitting down with them in my office, they 
have sent a number of representatives to see how we conduct our 
operations, so they don't ^ake the same errors that we did. 

The State of Maryland, of course, is, I would say, the pioneer in 
this area. The National Institute Against Prejudice and Violence is 
a forerunner, and they are the only State right now in the Nation 
that msmdates the collation of bias type crimes throughout the 
State, which is something the New York City Police Department 
does, albeit city-wide only. 

That is one of our recommendations. As to the other questions, I 
will let Chief Johnston handle them. 

Chief Johnston. We have a 5-month training period in the police 
academy, and we have asked the members of the mayor's council 
to sit down with the commandmg officer of the police academy, 
analyze our training, and hopefully get involved. 

In addition, at key precincts, we have rap sessions with members 
of the gay-lesbian community. We have the gays come down and sit 
down, shut the doors, and take their boxing gloves off. That is how 
it starts off, and after a while, both sides come to recognize the 
other side's positions, and generidly speaking, after one or two 
meetings very fruitful relationships develop. 

How should smaller police departments improve relationships? 
The same way a precinct does Our precinct cover approximately 
100,000 people and have a minimum of 100 to 250 police officers 
assigned. So they are the size of many of our smaller police depart- 
ments throughout the Nation. They can sit down with the constitu- 
ent communities, all different minority communities, and I am not 
suggesting all at a time. 

Generally, it is more productive if you sit down with members of 
one community at a time. The precinct commander should do it, 
and if there are problems with the different members of the de- 
partment, sitting down and having these rap sessions often clears 
the air. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Who are these different communities that you sug- 
gest we set down with? 

Chief Johnston. In New York City, almost every precinct ha : a 
different ethnic or religious makeup. You could go into Brooklyn 
and sit down with the Hassidics and with a black West Indian pop- 
ulation with Reverend Norman on the other side, and eventually, 
you try to bring them together when they start meeting face to 
face. 
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I am not going to say you will relieve all tensions, but at least 
they are talking; and that is a critical thing to anything, to start 
talking to each ether. 
Mr. CoNYERS. OK. Any other observations? 
Ms. Hunter. I could comment, because I have been doing the 
training for a long time, but in local precincts. I am a member of 
the police council, and we meet every 6 weeks, but for those of us 
who have been going out through the Human Rights Commission 
to speak to the police, we notice once we start getting to talk to 
each other, there is a demystification of what homosexual people 
are like, and also the demystification of homosexuality, because I 
think we grow up in a society that says that gay people are, you 
know, sinful abominations, and we have the stereotype and we be- 
lieve all the myths about this. 

I might add, for the young people, they internalize this, so there 
IS a 'ack of information about what it means to be gay and who gay 
and lesbian people are, and when you start this dialog, they realize, 
while there may be some differences, we have much more in 
common than we have differences, and so it starts a dialog, and 
you see changes in the community gradually. 

You see that in the precinct in Greenwich Village, where over a 
period of years, it is not going to take a day, you are not going to 
change attitudes even in a month or sc». 

It will take time. We have to continue to do this dialog, because 
it brings about social change. 

Chief Johnston. In Greenwich Vilkige, we hand-select precinct 
coimnanders who are assigned there, For their sensitivity to that 
pMticular community. One of the previous commanding officers 
who has been promoted since is the bureau liaison with the gay 
community. That is very helpful when you do have a demonstra- 
tion tnat takes place, and we send him down. 

He has the confidence of the police, on the one hand, and the 
coniidence of the community, on the other hand. 

Not too long ago, we had a police captain, a member of the gay 
community, and we do have a precinct sergeant who is a member 
of our Manhattan South, Task Force as well as e member of the 
gay community. In fact, we have a police officers' gay organization 
called GOAL in the police department. 

Ms. Hunter. The institute has a good vrorking relationship with 
the runaway unit, and v/e had not had that prior to this kind of 
training going on where they know they can refer youngsters who 
are on the street to our agency, whereas before, people didn't want 
youngsters to go to professionals in the lesbian and gay community 
because of the whole myth around child molestation, and exploita- 
tion. 

Mr. CoNYERS. I feel very, very strongly about the importance and 
the value of police intervention and the pDlicies that are comir^^ 
out of the police force in New York. 

The police had a frontline in all of this* representing law en- 
forcement. Before you ever see the prosecutor's office or the courts 
of corrections or prisons, you see the police. Of course. Chief John- 
ston, and Captain Bromberg, you know the history of police rela- 
tions in this country where at one time in many places, the police 
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were the legal system. They dispensed the justice, period, that was 
it. 

That was your court, jury, trial, prosecutor, the whole bit, de- 
pending on what the particular officer's attitude was. Frequently, 
in many jurisdictions, where we have no policy or a policy on 
paper, and every officer is on his own, that meant those in the 
force who were inclined to take it out violently on gays or blacks or 
anybody else they didn't like had a silent license to do so, and for- 
tunately, in many jurisdictions, and I think this is one of the lead- 
ing police jurisdictions in the country, that is being turned around. 

This is not a matter of how every police officer personally feels 
about it, and these rules and regulations to the extent that they 
are made real, and they have to be enforced by the municipal au- 
thority, if the mayor and the municipal political leaders don't en- 
dorse it, it never gets to the police community. 

I have been reading on tins literature for a number of years, and 
one of my political herot^s in New York was Fiorello LaGuardia, 
and I was shocked to come across language where he said, bring 
them in bloody, not referring to homosexuals, but to people arrest- 
ed, period. 

I couldn't believe this fellow who had this political, religious rep- 
utation would be giving these instructions to a police force. That 
goes back in time to when the standard was understood around the 
country. If I checked with other mayors in other cities, they were 
probably saying the same thing, and even licensing it, if that is 
possible, so we are moving forward and the idea of us making sure 
that this record reflects the positive gains that have been made, as 
little as they ere, is very important. 

The big hole is at the Federal level. Now, until we get the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Attorney General and the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal agencies to even begin to ac- 
knowledge the importance of the work that is be^ng done like your- 
selves, we here in Washington have an incredible responsibility 
that s'iU awaits some resolution, and I thank you for your work. 

And I recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Frank. 

Mr. Frank. I apologize for having to be off, but the immigration 
bill was up, and I wanted to express my appreciation to all the wit- 
nesses for coming. I hope that you all at the District Attorney's 
Office in New York County, and the police department will be 
models to others. 

The hearings will be printed up, and made available, and I hope 
that others will benefit from the hearing, so I want to thank some 
very busy people for taking the time to come and join us. 

Ms. I^uNTER. i am not with the Attorney General's Task Force. 

Mr. Frank. I understand that. 

Chief Johnston. Might I make an observation? I want to let ev- 
erybody know the position the members of the gay and lesbian 
community are in when they start cooperating with the police, 
thej c in between, they are ostracized by many parts of the com- 
mi i^ .y, and they are trying to do right for the community, and 
they are treated with distrust. 

For them to come forward takes a lot of guts and determination 
to do what is right. 
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Mr, Frank. I appreciate that. The more cooperation they get 
from you and the people under you, the easier it will be. 

Mr. CoNYERS. This has been some very important testimony, and 
we value your appearance here before the subcommittee. Thank 
you all very much, 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Morgenthau, Ms. Schafer, Chief 
Johnston, Ms. Hunter, and Dammeir Martin follow:] 
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STATEMENTS OF ROBERT M. MORGBNTHAU, 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK COUNTY, 

AND JACQUELINE C. SCHAFER, 

LIAISON TO THE GAY AND LESBIAN COMMUNITY FOR THE 
OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK COUNTY 



STATEMENT OF JACQUELINE C. SCHAFER 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Jacqueline Schafer. I am both pleased and honored 
to be here today to testify on behalf of *-he New York 
County Di?trj.ct Attorney's Offxce, where I am th^ Liaison 
to the Gay and Lesbian Community. 

Robert M. Morgenthau, the District Attorney, is sorry 
that his schedule did not pernit him to testify in person, 
but I will read a .statement from him which outlines his 
approach to the problem of violence directed against 
the lesbian and gay population of New York City. I will 
then elaborate upon his remarks by explaining the program 
which we have implemented at the New York County District 
Attorney's Office in order to provide a more supportive 
environment for gay and lesbian crime victims, to prosecute 
their cases more effectively, and, ultimately, to help 
fight this heinous and too frequent form of violence 
in our society. 



STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. MORGENTHAU 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 

As District Attorney for New York County, it is my Dob 

to protect the public through just enforcement of the 

criminal law. New York City is made up of many diverse 

populations, which include among them a sizeable lesbian 

and gay community: it has been estimated that up to one 

million gay men and lesbians reside in the New York metropolitan 

area. I feel that as District Attorney, it is my duty 

to ensure that gay and lesbian New Yorkers have full 

and equal access, through my Office, to their rights 

under the law, to prosecute the perpetrators of crimes 

against gay men and lesbians, and to see to it that gay 

and lesbian crime victims aren't further victimized by 

the court process. 

The criminal justice system is often difficult to neqotiate 
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for a victim of crime, but it -^an be even more difficult 

if the victim is g? y or lesbian. Historically, gay and 

lesbian crime victims have not been taken seriously by 

law enforcement personnel. At times they have been, 

and in many areas of the country continue to be, taunted, 

haras^'-jd, and even physically assaulted by the vcv people 

whose Db It IS to protev-t them. Once in court, they 

may have to face painful a?'' c^nbarrassing cross-examination 

from a defense attorney who wants to play upon the homophobic 

reactions of judges and jurors. The fact is that a lesbian 

or gay crime victim is often victimized all over again 

t/ the criminal justice system. 

It is no wonder, then, that violence against gay men 
and lesbians, like rape, often goes unreported. This 
fact IS well illustrated by a recent case which did, 
ultimately, come to be prosecuted by my Office. The 
case, which is still pending, involves a 25-year-old 
gay man who allegedly was held captive, whipped, and 
sexually abused by a prominent New York City businessman 
and his assistant. The young man fel'- happy '.o escape 
with his life, but did not report the incident to the 
authorities because he felt he would not be taken seriously. 
Five months later, the body of another young gay man 
was found on the property of the businessman's assistant. 
The man had been whipped, sexually abused and shot twice 
in the head; then the body had been doused with gasoline 
and set on fire. After the first young man saw the story 
in the newspaper, he finally decided to r ^ort his own 
experience to my Office, and the businessman and his 
assistant were indicted for the crime. Had the victim 
felt able to report the crime in the first place, a tragedy 
might have been averted. 

During my many years in law enforcement I have seen many 
serious crimes committed against gay men and lesbians 
by persons motivated by a contempt or hatred for homosexuals. 
The current hysteria about AIDS — and the misguided 
notion that homosexual men are responsible for the disease 
— has only added to a social climate which tends to 
condone violent acts directed against ga> men and lesbians. 
Because they are often reluctant to turn to the authorities 
to report a crime or to prosecute their cases, gay men 
and lesbians are targeted by criminals as "easy marks." 
During my tenure as District Attorney, my Office has 
prosecuted numerous cases involving victims who have 
been harassed, beaten, robbed, sexually assaulted, and 
murdered -- on]y because they were gay or lesbian. 

Despite the reluctance of gay men and lesbians to report 
the crimes against them, at any given time, there are 
approximately fifteen to twenty-five pending cases involving 
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lesbian and gay victims being handled by my Office that 

the Office is aware of; approximately half of these cases 

involve victims who were, apparently targeted by the perpetrators 

because they are gay or lesbian. Additionally, there 

are presumably many cases involving lesbian and gay victims 

the Office does not know about since many victims would 

have no reason to divulge their sexual orientation in 

the course of dis-ussing a crime unrelated to that aspect 

of their lives 

Given the obvious and pressing need to address the problems 

fac<?J by lesbian and gay crime victims I developed a 

prciu^t in my Office wnich is designed to encourage gay 

and''iesLian victims t- exercise their rights under the 

law and allow the Ofi.ice to prosecute their cases more 

effectively. I assigned one of my senior trial assistants 

to oversee the handling of sach cases by the Office. 

I also hired a paralegal to serve as Liaison to the Gay 

and Lesbian Community for the Office. The Liaisor-, Jacqueline 

Schafer, has helped to implement this model program which 

assists lesbian and gay crime victims. She will discuss 

the details of the program. 

I believe that this program, which features the 7lose 
monitoring of cases involving lesbian and gay victims, 
the training of our assistants to be responsive to these 
victims' particular concerns, and the development of 
a positive and trusting relationship between my Office 
and the gay and lesbian community of New York City, represents 
a serious and unique effort vo address the problem of 
violence against gay men and lesbians. I also believe 
that the program is working: we have prosecuted a number 
of cases involving lesbian and gay victims which hitherto 
would not have come to our attention. Lesbian and gay 
victims have been getting through "the system" with greater 
confidence that my Office is on their side and is sensitive 
to their concerns as lesbians and gay men. I have received 
a significant amount of positive feedback from the gay 
and lesbian community in V^vt York City which demonstrates 
that lesbian and gay crime victims are approaching my 
Office more readily, with more assurance that their cases 
will be taken seriously, and with a sense that they will 
be treated with respect -- which is, after all, what 
every victim of crime deserves. 

I call upon other prosecutors* offices around the country 
to make a similar commitment to the gay and lesbian citizens 
they serve by designating someone on their staff to act 
as a liaison to the gay and lesbian community, and by 
allocating some of their resources to examinj and develop 
solutions to the problem of violence againr lesbians 
and gay men in our society. 
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STATEMENT OF JACQDBLINE C. SCHAFER (continued) 

I was hired by the Office of the District Attorney for 

New York County as Liaison to the Gay and Lesbian Community 

to implement a program aimed at helping lesbian and gay 

victims of crime more effectively prosecute their cases 

through the Office. Mr. Morgenthau, in his statement, 

has illuminated the historical necessity for such a program. 

I will now explain how the program works. 

The program operates on several different levels. To 

begin with, the Office, through the work of the Liaison, 

has conducted an ongoing public outreach campaign aimed 

at th lesbian and gay community of Manhattan to let 

the community know that the Liaison is available to lesbian 

and gay crime victims as they make their way through 

the criminal justice system. The Liaison, who ^s a trained 

paralegal, can explain the court process, help gather 

documentation for a case, accompany the victim to an 

interview with an assistant district attorney or to court, 

and perhaps most importantly, provide reassurance and 

pport for a lesbian or gay victim of crime. The Liaison 
available to speak to community groups about her role 
in the Office, and has developed a pamphlet to be distributed 
at such meetings. The Liaison also works closely with 
various gay and lesbian groups, including the New York 
City Gay and esbia.n Anti-Violence Pro:)ect, the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force's Anti-Violer^'^ Pro:ject, and 
the Mayor's police Council, to coordinate "forts on 
behalf of gay and lesbian crime victims and to help educate 
law enforcement personnel and the public on the issue 
of violence directed against gay men and lesbians. 

Within the Office, a senior assistant district attorney, 
who has had many years experience dealing with sex crimes 
cases, with the help of the Liaison, monitors cases involving 
lesbian and gay crime victims by reviewing the work of 
the assistants assigned to them and by making her expertise 
in the handling of sensitive cases available to the assistants 
who report to her. Additionally, in following the progress 
of these cases, the Liaison is able to collect and disseminate 
useful prosecution strategies to assistants in the Office, 
particularly to the end of counteracting homophobia on 
the part of defense attorneys, judges, and :)uries. The 
Liaison is in the process of developing a training workshop 
for new assistants which will address the issues which 
arise in prosecuting cases involving gay and lesbian 
victims. The workshop, to be inaugurated with this year's 
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cIpss of "rookies," will be a mandatory part of the 
regular training program for new assistants m the Office. 
In addition to sensitizing assistants to the concerns 
of lesbian and gay crime victims, the Liaison, by her 
presence, also provides implicit reassurance and support 
for lesbian and gay staff at the Office, 

Having held the position of Liaison since 1985, I, like 
the District Attorney, believe m the efficacy of the 
program we have established in our Office. I, too, feel 
strongly that it is imperative that other prosecutors' 
offices join with us to remove the obstacles which for 
so long have impeded lasbians and gay men from stepping 
forward to ask that justice be done. 
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MY NAME IS ROBERT J. JOHNSTON^ JR. AND I AM THE 
CHIEF OF DEPARTMENT FOR THE MEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

I WOULD LIKE TO THANK THE CHAI P.MAN OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES COMMIHEE ON THE JUDICIARY FOR INVITING ME TO 
APPEAR AS A WITNESS CONCERNING ANTI-GAY VIOLENCE. 

IN DECEMBER OF 1980> THE N.Y.C. POLICE DEPARTMENT 
ESTABLISHED THE BIAS INCIDENT INVESTIGATING UNIL TO STRENGTHEN 
THE CAPABILITY OF THE DEPARTMENT TO PREVENT. AND RESPOND TO 
CRIMINAL INCIDENTS AND ACTS WHICH WERE RACIALLY. ETHNICALLY. 
OR RELIGIOUSLY MOTIVATED. IN JULY OF 1985. THAT MANDATE WAS 
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EXPANDED TO INCLUDE PERSONS WHO BECAME VICTIMS OF CRIMES BECAUSE 
OF AN ANIMOSITY TOWARD THEIR ''SEXUAL-ORIENTATION". 

THE UNIT CONSISTS OF 1 CAPTAIN - THE COMMANDING OFFICER/ 
1 SERGEANT - THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER^ 12 DETECTIVE INVESTIGATORS^ 
AND 2 CIVILIAN POLICE ADMINISTRATIVE AIDES. THE COMMANDING OFFICER 
OF THE BIAS UNIT REPORTS DIRECTLY TO THE CHIEF OF DEPARTMENT> IN 
THIS INSTANCE. MYSELF. THIT UNIQUE POSITION IN THE DEPARTMENT'S 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE STREAMLINES ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
BY PREVENTING ANY INTERVENING COMMAND LEVELS BETWEEN THE UNIT 
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AND THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF THIS !:EPARTMENT AND FURTHER EMPHASIZES 
THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE UNIT'S MISSION. 

THE BIAS UNIT HAS THE ULTIMATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 

k ' 

INVESTIGATION OF ALL INCIDENTS THAT HAVE BEEN CONFIRMED AS BIAS 
MOTIVATED BY THE C0M.MANDIN6 OFFICER OF TnE PRECINCT IN WHICH THEY 
occur THE PROCEDURE USED. WHICH HAS BEEN REDUCED TO WRITING AND 
DISTRIBUTED TO EACH AND EVERY MEMBER OF THE DEPARTMENT/ IS AS 
FOLLOWS: 

ANY POLICE OFFICER WHO BECOMES Ah. .RE THAT A CRIME HAS 
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OCCURRED AND SUSPECTS THAT THE CRIME WAS GENERATED BECAUSE OF 



PREJUDICE AGAINST THE VICTIM'S RACE. RELIGION. ETHNICITY OR 



SP(UAL ORIENTATION. IS REQUIRED TO NOTIFY THE PATROL SUPERVISOR 



IMMEDIATELY. THE SUPERVISOR IN TU'^N MUST NOTIFY THE PRECINCT 



COMMANDER OR. IN HIS ABSENCE. A DESIGNATED DUTY CAPTAIN. IT 



BECOMES THAT CAPTAIN'S RESPONSIBILITY TO CONDUCT A PRELIMINARY 



INVESTIGATION. AND BASED UPON THE FACTS AS ASCERTAINED. TO MAKE 



A DETERMINATION WHETHER THE CRIME WAS BIAS MOTIVATED OR NOT. 



A LIST OF SOME OF THE CRITERIA USED TO MAKE THAT 
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DETERMINATION IS ATTACHED IN YOUR PACKET OF PAPERS TITLED 



APPENDIX A. 



IF THE CAPTAIN DEEMS THE INCIDENT TO BE BIAS MOTIVATED. 



HE MAKES AN IMMEDIATE TELEPHONE NOTIFICATION TO THE POLICE 



OPERATIONS UNIT WHICH NOTIFIES THE BIAS UNIT. THE BIAS UNIT THEN 



ASSUMES RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF THE CASE. 



SINCE THE UNIT HAS BEEN GIVEN THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 



INVESTIGATING CRIMES COMMITTED AGAINST INDIVIDUALS BECAUSE OF 



THEIR SEXUAL-ORIENTATION OP PERCEIVED SEXUAL-ORIENTATION. THERE 
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HAVE BEEN THIRTEEN (13) SUCH CASES REPORTED TO THE POLICE. 

WITH SUCH A SMALL STATISTICAL BASE TO WORK WITH. IT 
IS.DIFFICULT TO MAKE AN ACCURATE ASSESSMENT OR ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROBLEM. BUT CERTAIN THINGS DO BECOME EVIDENT. 

1. CRIMES COMMITTED AGAINST THE GAY/LtSBIAN COMUNITY ARE 
PROBABLY SEVERELY UNDER-REPORTED. THIS CONCLUSION IS BASED UPON 
THE FACT THAT 50% OF THE INCIDENTS THAT ^E BIAS UNIT HAS 
INVESTIGATED WERE NOT ORGINALLY REPORTED TO IHE POLICE AT ALL. 
THE COMPLAINTS CAME TO OUR ATTENTION INFORMALLY THROUGH THE BIAS 
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UNIT'S ilELATIONSfilP WITH THE N.Y.C. GAY/LESBIAN ANTI-VIOLENCE 
PROJECT. A PRIVATE ORGANIZATION ACTIVE IN THE GAY COMMUNUY. 

POSSIBLE REASONS FOR THIS APPARENT UNDER-RFPORTING MAY 
BE A FEAR THAT THE GAY VICTIM'S FAMILY NAY FIND OUT. CAUSING 
B1BARRASSMENT OR DOMESTIC PROBLEMSj A FEAR THAT LANDLORDS OR 
EMPLOYERS MAY FiND OUT. GENERATING OTHER FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION^ 
OR POSSIBLY A GENFRAL FEAR AND MISTRUST OF THE POLICE. 

RECOGNIZir.G THAT THE LATTER CONDITION IS ONE. OVER 
WHICH MY DEPARTMENT EXF.RTS A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF CONTROL. WE HAVE 
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ENGAGED IN A PROGRAfl TO FOSTER A SPIRIT CP mUAL RESPECT 
AND COOPERATION' BETWEEN THE POLICE AND THE GAY AND LESBIAN 
c6nfiUNITY. 

THE BROADENING OF THE DEFINITION OF "PIAS INCIDENT" TO 
INCLUDE VICTIMS CHOSEN BECAUSE OF SEXUAL ORIENTATION WAS ONE 
STEP IN OUR PROGRAM. OTHERS INCLUDE: 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MAYOR'S POLICE COUNCIL. A 
GROUP CONSISTING OF DELEGATES FROfl THE MAYOR'S OFFICE. EXECUTIVES 
FROM BOTH THE NYC POLICE DEPARTMENT AND THE NYC TRANSIT POLICE 
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bdPARTMENT, NEHBERS OF THE CITY'S VICTIMS SERVICE AGENCY. AS 



WELL AS MEN AND WOMEN FROM OVER A DOZEN DIFFERENT GAY AND 



LESBIAN ASSOCIATIONS. REPRESENTATIVES FROi'i GROUPS SUCH AS 



THE "N.Y.C. GAY AND LESBIAN ANTI-^ _OLtNCE PRDJEa". "MEN OF 



ALL COLORS TOG^^THER", "THE COALITION FOR LESBIAN G '.AY RIGHTS". 



AND OTHERS. MEET REGULARLY EVFRY 6 WEEKS IN MY CONFERENCE ROOM 



AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS. AT THIS MEETING, wmtch I CO-CHAiR WITH 



A PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVf FROfi MAYOR KOCH'S OFFICE. WE DISCUSS 



ISSUES THAT ARE OF COMMON INTEREST TO THE POLICE AND TO THE GAY 
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AND LESBIAN COMMUNITY IN ORDER TO RESOLVE PROBLEMS THAT LEFT 
UNRESOLVED COULD RESULT IN CONFLICT AND TENSION. 

IN ADDITION. IN ORDER TO PROVIDE POLICE PERSONNEL WITH 

J" 

AM INSIGHT INTO THE FEELINGS OF MEMB ^ OF THE GAY AND LESBIAN 
COMMUNITY AND VICE-VERSA. SPEAKERS FROM THE GAY COMMUNITY OFTEN 
ADDRESS GROUPS OF POLICE OFFICERS IN THE LOCAL PRECINCTS DURING 
"SENSITIVITY TRAINING" SESSIONS. THESE SESSIONS. TAKE PLACE IN 
PRECINCTS WHOSE JURISDICTION ENCOMPASS AREAS FREQUENTED BY MEiiBEi.S 
OF THE GAY COMMUNITY. AND HAVE PROVEN TO BE HELPFUL IN PROMOTING 
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BETTER ATTITUDES ON THE PART OF BOTH THE POLICE AND GAY CITIZENS 
TOWARD EACH OTHER. ALTHOUGH ADMITTEDLY THERE IS flUCH WORK STILL 
T& BE DONE IfJ THAT AREA. 

FURTHERnORE, THE SPIRIT OF COOPERATION BETWEEN MANY OF 
THE GAY AND LESBIAN COMMUNITY GROUPS AND THE POLICE ARE AT SUCH 
A LEVEL THAI NEITHER FEELS OBLIGATED TO WAIT FOR THE SCHEDULED 
MEETINGS TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS THAT MAY CROP UP IN INTERIM PERIODS. 
FOR INSTANCE. FREQUENT PHONE CONTACT IS MADE BETWEEN THE BIAS 
UNIT AND THE GAY/LESBIAN ANTI-VIOLENCE PROJECT. A RELATIONSHIP 
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THAT HAS PROVEN PROFESSIONALLY REWARDING FOR BOTH GROUPS. 

RETURNING TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE STATISTICS. 
AfipTHER CONCLUSION. WHICH HAS Ii'IPORlANT CONSEQUENCES CONCERNS 
THE NATURE OF THE CRIMES COMMITTED AGAINST GAY VICTIMS. AT 
PRESENT. ACllUL ASSAULTS AGAINST THE INDIVIDUAL ARE THE MOST 
PREVALENT TYPE OF IN':IDENt, jHE RA 10 OF CR.HES COMMITTED 
AGAINST "ME PERSON. VERSUS CRIMEJ COMMITTED AGAINST PROPERIY 
IS 2,^ ^ THIS IS TWICE AS HIGH AS THE RATIO OF PERSONS 
VtrSli^ PROPERTY CRIMES AS THE OTHER MINORITY GROUPS SUFFER. 
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WITH ONE EXCEPTION - THE BLACK COiTUNITY. BLACKS SUFFER THE 
HIGHEST SUCH RATIO. (THAT RATIO STANDS AT 10 TO 1.) 

IN CONCLUSION. WE MUST ALL REALIZE THAT A BIAS MOTIVATED 
CRIME AFFECTS NOT ONLY THE CRIME VITTTM AND THEIR IMMEDIATE 
FAMILY AS ALL C^.xilES DO. BUT AFFECTS EACH AND EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE GROUP THE VICTIM IDENTIFIES WITH. EACH MEMBER OF 
GROUP MAY LOSE CONFIDENCE IN THE ABILITY OR EVEN THE DESIRE. 
OF THEIR uOVERNflENT TO ENSURE TI'EIR SAFETY. THEREFORE. IT IS 
IM'^ORTANT FOR POLICE DEPARTMENTS. WHi; ARE THE MOSF VISIBLE 
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SYMBOL OF GOVERNMENT, TO ESTABLISH PROCEDURES FOR THE HANDLING 

OF "HATE MOTIVATED" CRIMES. SO THEY MAY BE DEALT WITH PROFESSIONALLY 

AMD PROPERLY. 

AS A FIRST STEP TOWARU THAT GOAL, I RECOMMEND THAI CONGRESS 

INITIATt* A STUDY INTO THE FEASIBILITY OF COLLECTING AND COLLATING 

BIAS RLlATED crime STATISTICS ON A NATIONAL LEVEL. THIS IS IN THE 

HOPE THAT ONE DAY. BIAS INCIDENT CRIME FIGURES WILL BE AS READILY 

AVAILABLE TO POLICE ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHER INTERESTED PARTIES 

AS NATIONAL CRIME STATISTICS ARE NOW. 
THANK YOU V^RY MUCH. 
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APPENDIX A 
GUIDE TO CONFIRMING BIAS INCIDENTS 

TO ASSIST PRECINCT COfWNDERS AND DUTY CAPTAINS IN 

DETERMINING WHETHER A SUSPECTED BIAS INCIDENT IS ACTUALLY A 

if 

CONFIRMED BIAS MOTIVATED INCIDENT. THE FOLLOWING CRITERIA MAY 
BE APPLIED. THESE CRITERIA ARE NC T ALL INCLUSIVE; ThE 
DUTY CAPTAIN'S "COMMON SENSE" JUDGEMENT MUST ALSO BE APPLIED 
IN THE FINAL DETERMINATION, 
MOTIVE 

THE ABSENCE OF ANY OTHER APPARENT MOTIVE FOR THE 
RACIAL. RELIGIOUS. ETHNIC. OR ANTI-G^^Y ACT. 
DISPLAY OF ANY OFFENSIVE SYMBOLS. WORDS. OR ACTS. 
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APPENDIX A 

E.G.. SWASTIKA. KKK. "NIGGER". "KIKE". "SPIC". 
"WOP". 

A COMMON-SENSE REVIEW OF THE CIKCUMSTANCco 
SURROUNDING THE INCIDENT. (CONSIDER THE TOTALITY 
OF CIRCUMSTANCES.) 

HOW THE VICTIM FEELS ABOUT THE INCIDENT. 
STATEMENTS MADE BY THE SUSPECTS. 
PRIOR HISTORY OF SIMILAR INCIDENTS IN THE SAME AREA 
AFFECTING THE S.l^.E VICTIM GROUP. 

WHEN THE ABOVE CRITERIA IS APPLIED. IT MAY BE HELPFUL 
TO ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 

1. IS THE VICTIM FROM ONE RACIAL. RELIGIOUS. ETHNIC. OR 
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D. WAS GROUP INVOLVEMENT ACTUALLY PRESENT OR MERELY 
A SCARE TACTIC? 

10. WERE THE REAL IMENIIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE PERSON 
RACIAL. RELIGIOUS. ETHNIC. OR ANTI-GAY ORIENTED. OR 
WERE THERE OTHER REASONS SUCH AS CHILDISH PRANKS. 
UNRELATED VANDALISM. ETC.? 

11. DOES THE PERSON RESPONSIBLE HAVE A TRUE UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE IMPACT OF THE INCIDENT ON THE RACIAL. RELIGIOUS. 
ETHNIC. OR SEXUAL ORIENTATION OF THE VICTIM? 

NOTE: IF AFTER. APPLYING THE CRITERIA LiSTED AND ACKING THE 

APPROPRIATE QUESTIONS. A SUSPECTED RACIAL. RELIGIOUS. 

ETHNIC. OR ANTI-GAY INCIDENT CAN NOT BE DEFINITELY 

O I dry 
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DETERMINED TO BE ANY OTHER TYPES OP PROBLEM (OR IS A 
•BORDERLINE" CASE). IT SHOULD BE CONFIRMED AS BIAS FOF 
INVESTIGATIVE AND STATISTICAL PURPOSE. 
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PATROL GUIDE 



BIASMHTIVATED INCIDENTS 



108 26 



DATE BSUCO 

9-21-84 



DATE EFFCCnvK 

9-28-84 



I MEVISICN NUMBEK 

I 84-7 



1 of 3 



PORPOCT 



DEWW-TIOH 



PBOCEDUHl 



• UHZFOKHED 

moBR at 

TBS 8EX7XCS 



FUniOL 
SQVEXVISOR 



PKBCmCT 
OOMnilDER/ 
DOrr CAPTA.IN 



investigation .nd «n«Xysii of all hi.s motivated incident,. 

BIAS mCIDBNT - Any -offense or unlawful act that i* raciallv 
•thnically or religiously Biotivated. i* racially. 

When a uniformed member of the service i. dispatched to the «<*n- 
of a riqported bla. incident: "P-tched to the scene 

T^TlTz.^'T">^"^ ^""^ ^p.-apriate for 

» tab ili ration of the area, if neceaaary. 

^' " Po..lbillty exi.t. that incident i, raci-dly, 

•thnlcally or reLigioualy motivated. 

."S^ctad^''^^ "P.rvi«. to r^^^ if fa. « ^.^xdent is 

t°'he""t\ion.''"'''"'*'' ^"''""^ ^^^^^ - 

5. Notify desk officer of incident. 

r^!^t Officer/duty captain to respond if hi,, 
incident is suspected. 

7. Direct that a COMPLAIKT REPORT {PD313-1S2) be prepared. 

8. Ascertain If occurrence is a bias incident. 



IT OOMFIWttD AS BIAS HOnVATED INCIiXNT 

9. Request IditlonaX resources, if required, to stabilize the 
location or defuse the incident {Coou»«»ity Affairs. Antl- 
Crl-. crime Pr^rantlon officers. idltlon^ Ue^nrt 
personn^. neighborhood Stabilization Onlt. BorouS Ta^ 
roroe, if available, or others, „ appropriat:). 

0. Requ^.,t precinct detective unit personnel to respond. 

hui'Lc^a^t^:^ r^." ^^'"^ - Obtain 

a. Subjact^of Report will be -CONFIRMED BIAS inciBNT - LOG 

3. rorvard olmsual Occurrence Report to Chief of Operations, 
, investigating unit (DIRECT) ,nd forward 

additional cony through channels. rorwara 

."dvH^ fJt"t r*?""" '° personally contact .nd 

^Ku".n^r "'««nin, .ctlon. to t<iic. to pr.v.nt 
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PKXEOURE NO 



108-26 



BIAS MOTIVATED INCIDENTS 



DATE tSSUEO 

9-2 1-84 



. DATE EFFECTIVE 

9-28-84 



I REVIStON NUMBER 

84-7 



2 of 3 



jKjTE Opcr«tlon» Unit personnel will notify patrol borou^ caimand. 

Patrol Services Bureau *jty ^*»ief. Detective Zone end Detectire 
Borough ccnaander. Intelligence Division, Commanding Officer, Bias 
Incident Investigating On it. Police Cooualssioner sad Depoty 
Canmissioner-Community Affairs (during business hours). 



PRECINCT 
DETECTIVE 
DHIT MEMBER 



Conduct "n laimsdiste investigation and confer with Bias 
Incident Investigating Onit personnel. 

Forward duplicsted copy of ODMPLAINT REPORT snd OOKPIAINT 
rOLLOW-nP <PD313-081) to Canmanding Officer, Bias Incident 
lnves*>igsting Dnit (DIRECT) within ten do) days after 
incident* 



The precinct detectivs unit number is responsible ^r ths conluct 
of tJ» investigstion unless relieved by ^j.as Bicidont 
Investigating Dnit personnel. However, the Ccmmandlng Officer. 
Bias Incident Investigsting Dnit may, st his discretion, retain 
sufflcisnt Detective Bureau personnel to conduct • ctMpcehenslvs 
preliminary Investigation snd canvass of the area. 



BIAS mCIDEKT 18. 
INVESTIGATING 
CHIT KBKBIRS 



BORO^GB 
OOMKAKDER 



Evaluate 

wi;:h 
to: 



situation aul make deteminatlon ATTBR conferral 
ing Officer, Bias Incident Investigating Cttit 



PRECINCT 
COKKANDER 



CRIME 

PREVENTION 

orricSR 



20- 
21. 



Assume ccaplets control of /nwestlgstion , A 

b. participate jointly with Detect*-** ftiremtt jersonn^ OR 

c. Have precinct detective mlt .^rsonnet asras ftill * 
responsibility for ths investlgstlon . 

Visit and personally lntsrvl«w victims of bias Incident, 
s. in approprlste cases, the borcwgh Executlvs Officer 
Zons Conmander may be daslgnatod to Interview victims. 

Visit and personally Interview victims of bias Inddsnt. 
Prepare ax^ forward ccraprehe naive follow-up report wttlxln ten 
{?0) days of int. dent Including post-Incident actions of all 
departmental uni*-« and the current stati-s of Uivsstigation to 
Chief of Oper.^tions , Bias incident Investigcatia^ Onlt, 
through chsnnels. 

Prepsre and forward s rq>ort within ten (lO) <fcys of the 
incident to Commanding Officer, Bias Incident Investigsting 
Dnit Indicating action taken concerning iticldent and whether 
s security survey was conducted. 
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BIAS MOTIVATED INCIDENTS 


0ATE99UCD 

9-21^ 


DATE IfFECTTVE . PICV1SI0N NUyiEU 

9-28^ 1 84-7 


PACE 

3 of 3 



Z^™" OOMMMJDBK/DOTT CAPTAIN CBTIIMXNBS HCIDKNT IS WOT 
BXUS HOTIVAl'ID 



pnCZNCT 23. 
OOHMUIPXV 24. 
DCTTT CMTXIM 

25. 



FRKmCT 
DSnCTZVI 



CXZHK 
TKSVBlfTIOV 

OFFICER 



26. 
27. 



notify Pr«cinct D«t«ctiv« Onit. 

Itotify Qp«r«tlons Unit that oCfanaa i« not « bias incident 
(no log mab«r n«c«aury) . 

Diract CriM Prevention Officer to pereonally contact and 
ailTiee coaplainant concerning action* to taka to frevent 
recurrence, if offense vaa caamitted at a religioua 
institution or a senaitiTe location. 

Oonduct appropriate Inreatigation, 

Forward copy of COMPLAIJIT REPORT and COMPCAIlfT FOLLOW-UP to 
Chief of Operation*, Bias Incident Inveatigating Onit within 
ten (10) days after incident. 

Prepare and fbnwrd a report within ten (10) <hya to 
Ccuanding Officer, Bias Incident Inreatigating Unit if 
offense wea cawlttad at a reXigioua Inatitution or wnaitira 
location indicating action taXen and whether security aurvey 
waa conducted. 
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I .TEPI ^ ORDER MO 54 



POLICE DEPARTMENT 
CITY OF NEW YORK 

July 30, 1985 

TO ALL COMMANDS 

Subject; EXPANSION OF BIAS InCIOENT INVESTIGATING UNIT'S JURISDICTION 

1. Criainal acts that are motivated by prejudice against people because of 
their race , ethnicity or religion ray also be cctiva ted against people because 
of their aexual orientation. Therefore, the Jurisdiction of the Bias Incident 
investigating Unit has been expanded to include bias incidents involving gays or 
ieebiana . 

2. Accordingly, i?crtinent provision* of Patrol Guide procedure 108-26, 
entitled "Bias Motivated Incidents" are amended: 

a. The "Definition" statement vill read as follows 

DEFINITION Biae Incident - Arty offense or unlawful act that is cotivated by 
bias or prejudice based on the victim's race , ethnicity, religion 
OL sexxial orientation. 

b. The "Procedure" statement will znAd as follows 

PROCEDURE When a xmiforcaed member c( the service is dispatched to the scene 
of a reported bias incident or incident v.hich may be a bias 
incident : 

c. Step 2 will read as follows: 

2. Determine if possibility exists that offense or unlawful act 
ie motivated by bias or prejudice based on the victim's race, 
ethnicity, religion or sexual orientation. 

3. The remaining provisions of Patrol Guide procedure 108-26 are 
unchanged . 

4. Any provisions of the Department Manual or other department directives 
in conflict with this order are suspended. 



BY DIRECTION OF THE POLICE COMMISSIONER 



DISTRIBUTION 
All Commands 
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This testimony has been prepared and delivered by Dr. A 
Damien Martin, Co-Founder and Executive Director of The 
Institute for the Protection of Lesbian and Gay Youth, Inc. 
(IPLGY) and Joyce Hunter, CSW, Director of Social Work 
Services at IPLGY and Human Rights Commis£ loner of New York. 
Di . Martin is also an Associate Professor at New York 
Univs.-rsity«8 School of Education, Health, pursing, and Arts 
Professions. He is a member of tht New V rk State Council 
For the Prevention of Teenage Suicict a,»u The Mayor's 
Advisory Cc :il on AIDS. Ms. Hunter is a member of the New 
York State Governor's Task Force on Gay Issues, 

Gordon Allport, in his famous work Tii£ Nature 
P xejudic p points out that systematic violence against a 
group occurs only after systematic stigmatization of that 
group. The sociologist, Erving Goffman puts it another vay 

By definition, of course, we believe che person with a 
.igma ?3 not quite human. On this assumption we 
.xercise varieties of discrimir.aticr., ^hrough which we 
effectively, if *ften unthinkingly, reduce his life 
chance.-. Wl construct a stigma theory, an ideology to 
*»xplain his inferiority and accoi^nt for the danger he 
represents . 

The most obvious examples of this relationship between 
the slandering of groups and the exercise of systematic 
violence against thos« groups are, of course, the Holocaust 
and our own lyrtjhings and other violence against blanks. 
Both groups were pictirer' s dangers to the country, to the 
family, to childr^ , to civilization, evolutionary progress, 
etc., etc. They were pictured as fomenters of violence, 
rapists, and otherwise the perpetrators of the very acts 
visted on them. 

The sane process is seen m the slandering of the 
homosexually oriented '.hat results in violence. The so- 
called dangers of the homos -al range from a danger to the 
family to a danger to civilization. Homosexuals are 
repeatedly held up as dangers to children despite the 
repeated evidence tu^t heterosexual child abuse and 
heterosexual sexual molestation is endemic in our society. 
Koraosexuals have even been accused of causing crime in the 
strcvcs (Christian ?nti-communist crucarle, 1981), the second 
World War (Podhoretz, 1977), the Holcauset (Jackman, 197:) 
and Lowered SAT scores (Falwell, 1984). We have recently had 
the "lief Justice of the Supreme Court suggest that 
hcaosexual behavior between consenting adults is worse than 
violent rape. 

Religious leadeis seem at time to defend if not to 
encourage violence against the homosexually oriented. Jimmy 
Swaggert states that 

God is saying here that not only is the homosexual 
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vorthy of death, but (perhaps) also those who 
a pprnvii fatc) of homosexuality, (p* 21) 

Father Enrique Rueda, a Roman Catholic priest, defends 
those wt:o' physically attack and beat up homosexuals "...as 
social agents of the majority of the population," (p. 14) 

Often the violence against gay people is defended as 
somehow caused by the victim. Tim LaHaye, a right wing 
evangelist, argues that 

Much of the "hasSie" homosexur.ls complain about from 
the straight community is caused as much by their 
display of hostile feelings as by society's reaction to 
their homosexuality ' (p. 52) 

Noach Dear, an orthodox Jewish councilman in New York 
clamedr on television, that homosexuals wouldn't be beaten 
if they didn't wear pink triangles or otherwise show their 
romos xuality . When asked how he would respond to a similar 
statement about the beating of an orthodox Jew, that is, he 
would not lavt oeen beaten up if he did not publicly wear a 
yarmulke, Mr, Dear c|id not respond. 

Again like the Jews in Europe and Blacks in this 
country, homosexuals are accused of the very violence that is 
perpetrated against them. Kenneth Gang-^l, a fundamentalist 
minister, accuses homosexuals of ganc, rape as a regular 
occurr'^nce. 

All homosexuals suffer from this systematic lying. But 
perhaps those who suffer the most are qay and lesbian 
adolescents and their families. Because the lack of 
access to appropriate information, the discovery of the 
homosexuality of a child often triggers dometic violence and 
expulsion of the child from the home. The systemati 
slandering also sets the young people up as appropriate 
targets in Lheir schools, encouraging ot^ier children to 
despise and often to attack them. Isolated within their 
families, within their schools and neighborhoods, they often 
end in places like Ti-nes Square or the piers in New York, 
victim to the violence and danger of all kinds. 

We at the Institute for the Protection of Lesbian and 
Gay Youth, Inc. (IPLGY) have tried to address these and many 
of the problems faced by gay and lesbian adolescents. The 
IPLCY is a social service agency that offers a full range of 
services free of charge to gay and lesbian adolescents and 
their families. The age range for adolescent clients is from 
12 to 21 years of age with 17.1 the median age of those 
pr^ renting themselves at the agency; 15.4 the median age of 
those availing themselves of telephone counseling. Forty 
percent of the youth are black, 35% are white, 20 % Hispanic, 
2 % Asian, and 3% other; sixty % are male, 40 % female. The 
socio-economic status ranges from homeless poverty stricken 
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yojth to the children of weaithy families. Twenty percent of 
the young people who come to us are homeless r seventy eight 
percent are of the working or middle ciass, and two percent 
of the wealthy class. It should be stressed, however, that 
of the twenty percent who are homeless and thus classified in 
the lowest socio-economic level, approximatel,y, half are from 
families in the upper ranges. They have often been pushed 
out of their homes on to the streets after their 
homosexuality has been discovered. 

We have collected some figures on violence from ojr 
clients. The figures presented here are taken from the 
presenting problems recorded for the first 809 adolescent 
clients who actually registered in programs at the Institute. 
Thus the figures are on the conservative side. Forty one 
percent of adolescent clients who applied for social 
services, had suffered violence of some kind because of their 
sexual orientation before they had come to the agency. That 
is, of the 809 clients who presented at the Institute, 328 
reported violence of some kind. 

Of those who reported violence, 89, or 27% are white, 
109 or 33% are black, 123 or 38% are Hispanic and 6, or 1,8% 
belonged to other racial or ethnic classifications. 

Two hundred and forty three males and 85 females reported 
violence connected with their sexual orientation. 

Thirty five percent o^ the violence came from family 
members, especially parents or step-parents, but sometimes 
brothers or sisterc. Peven percent of the violence 
originated from adults on the streets. Fifty eight percent of 
the violence was from peers. 

It should b€ noted that 29% of our clients attempted 
suicide before they came to us. This accords with other 
research which indicates that gay and lesbian adolescents are 
at high risk for suicide, but that the suicide rate falls 
dramatically after the teens. 

The figures, as striking as they are, do not tell the 
whole story. The following anecdotes are only meant to be 
ilustrative of th^ range of violence suffered by these young 
people, ^ ^ 

Tommy, a fifteen year old white male was disco'ered to be 

homosexual. His mother threatened to shoot him; his fat.her 

threw him against the wall and beat him requl.^Ll/, He 
finally ran away, 

Brian, a seventeen year old white male from an Irish 
Catholic fa^.ily, beaten severe}; by his father when he was 
discovered; ran away anu now wo..ks as juvenile prostitute, 

Kathy,a sixteen year old black female, her mother 
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threatened to kill her when zhe discovered she was having a 
lesbian relationship; mother's boy friend raped her, 

Jose' a 14 year old **'Lspanic male, effeminate, had 
clo hing ripped off by gan- of boys in sch(>ol and was gang 
raped by those boys. Was subjected to repeated sexual 
attacks afterwardSi Became school phobic and dropped out. 

JtsuSr a 14 year old Hispanic male brought to the agency 
by his father. He was repeatedly taunted and attacked by the 
Doys in the neighborhood and at school - Situation was 
exacerbated by verbal abuse by teacher in the school. Father 
was afraid for his life and was looking for placement where 
he would be safe. 

Shirley, a fifteen year white girl, discovered by her 
class mates, was threatened and physically harassed by her 
male classmates. 

Michael, a sixteen year old Italian male, told his 
mother he was gay because he thought she would understand. 
She came into his bedroom that night with a knife because she 
had to "cut the evil out of him." Ran away and now lives in 
a group residence. 

Anthony, a fourteen year old Caucasian male, had been 
raped several times by his priest. He was afraid to tell 
because he thought he would not be believed. 

Xavier, a fifteen year eld Hispanic male, was 
hospitalized after he was beaten severely with baseball bats 
by fag basherf because he was sissy. 

Joshua, a seventeen year old white male; child ot 
wealthy parents. Had been beaten repeatedly by his 
classraeites in his very expensive private school on the East 
Coast. The prinirlpal expelled him, seating that, since he 
was the only one who was being beaten up, it was obviously 
his fault. The parents supported the teacher. Joshu ran 
away at the age of fifteen and had been supporting himself 
through prostitution for two years when he finally came to 
IPLGY. 

One final word about the violence against these young 
people. It is often the result of the actions of adults who 
are supposedly in positions of caretakers. The following two 
examples are iiustrative of the encouraging of violence by 
teachers , 

Jimmy, a 13 year old white male, was slightly 
effeminate. The gym teacher told him in front of the whole 
class that since he wanted to act like a girl, he could stay 
in the girls section. After being singled out like this by 
the gym teacher, he was verbally and physically haraited by 
his classmateF to the point that he dropped out of school. 
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Arthur, a 15 year old white male, was harassed physically 
22nhJr^''*^^^,> ^^.^^^i claBBiaates in a Catholic school in 
Manhattan. Despite frequ<snt complaints by the boys parents 
and by the young Twin himself, nothing was done to the boys 
who beat him up, tore his clothes, threw Jiis books done on 
the floor, humiliated him, etc. Finally tHe father took him 
out of the school when the disciplinarian said that it was 
the boys repsonsibility to fight back even if he got his legs 
broker ^ 

We have only touched on the problem of violence against 
gay and lesbian youth. Most cases are not reported. Many of 
the young people who drop out of school do so because of the 
violence against them. Schools, although aware of the 
rpoblem, refuse to do anything about it because of the fear 
of reaction by anti-homosexual rel'-^ious and community 
groups. Hopefully, this committee rtoresents a beginning 
step to dealing with this problem. 
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Mr Ck)NYERS. Panel 3 consists of Kathleen Sarris of Indianapolis, 
Robert Gravel of Lewiston, ML. William Edward Hassell, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mrs. Kathleen Sarris. 

TESTIMONY OF KATHLEEN SARKIS, INDIANAPOLIS, IN: ROBERT 
GRAVEL, LEWISTON, ME; WILLIAM EDWARD HASSELL, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Sarri£. Good afternoon, my name is Kathleen Sarris, I am 
from Indianapolis, IN; president of Justice, Inc., which ifi a State 
gay advocacy organization, and I am here to testify as a victim. 

Four years ago, I appeared in a series of radio and television pro- 
grams, primarily debates with members of fundamentalist Chris- 
tian sects. Over the course of these debates, there were a lot of in- 
flammatory statements being made on both sides. 

We are also in the middle of getting a bill introduced in tlie Indi- 
ana Legislature, which would amend the Indiana Civil Rights Code 
to include sexual orientation. 

We found that tensions were running very, very high. It began in 
July, the beginning part of July, I began to receive telephone calls 
and threats by letter that were of a religious nature, but also 
threats against my sexual orientation. 

They came so frequently that I felt compelled to leave my home, 
and I moved in with a friend on the other side of the county. 
Within 3 days, the letters and the telephone calls followed me to 
this friend's house. We decided to go to the Indianapolis Police De- 
partment, report, take the letters down and see what they could do 
to help us. 

We talked with the detective in the department. We were told 
that there was nothing that they could do. They took some of the 
letters and put them in a file, and we were told that if we couldn't 
stand the heat, we should get out of the kitchen. 

After a few weeks, the letters stopped, for — it was about a 3-week 
period that went by, and I felt relatively comfortable thut whoever 
it was was just a crackpot, and I was one evening coming out of my 
office, and my office was located in a complex that was busy from 8 
in the morning until generally 11 or 12 at night. 

As I turned to lock the door to my office, I felt a gun at the back 
of my head, and I was asked to go back into my office. 

For the next SV2 hours I was beaten. I was assaulted sexually, 
and I was raped. Throughout the incident the man kept saying 
over and over again that the reason he was doing it was to put an 
end to what was happening in Indiana, and that somebody had ^x> 
stop it, somebody had to stop the gays and the lesbians, and that 
he, in essence, was going to either kill me or i would walk out of 
there heterosexual. 

When he realized that he was n^ going io n.ake me a heterosex- 
ual, he put the gun back to the back of my head, and I could hear 
ii\e chamber click into place. It was at that point that I realized I 
had absolutely nothing to lose and thi t he fully intended to kill 
me, that I picked up something from my secretary's desk, and I 
swung around and hit him with it. 

We struggled for several minutes. The gun was lost and he 
knocked me out cold. 

I came to before a half an hour later when I telephoned using 
Q *he emergency 911 number and reported the assault, and was told 
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by the operator that I, in fact, callea .he wrong number, and that I 
wanted the Manon County SLeriffs Department, not the Indianap- 
ohs Pohce Department. 

I was unable to dial, and the operator refused to dial for me I 
^1 *u .several mir a until I could get together enough to 
dial the Manon County Sheriffs Department. 

They were there within a few minutes. They were very good in 
that tney did the best possible job I believe they could in investigat- 
ing this assault. ^ 

It was at that point that I found aut that the Indianapolis Police 
Department did, in fact, have alternatives to what had happened, 
that they could, in fact, have tested the paper for fmgerprints and 
to see if there was anythmg unique about the ink or the paper that 
was being used and ordered a telephone, or my friend's phone, to 
try to track this individual. 

They did none of those things, and I feel very strongly if the 

Ghee department had worked with us that the assault would not 
ve taken place, but that is not uncommon in States like Indiana 
and Ilhnois, Chicago, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Pohce departments don't necessarily want to work with gay com- 
: -onitiM. I commend the New York City Police Department for the 
work they are doing and in Philadelphia, and in Boston, but I 
know for years attempts have been made to get the Indianapolis 
Fohce Department to work with the gay community in resolution 
^ tension, and it has gone for naught, 

in lasd. Justice started a program of cataloging calls that involve 
violence against gays and lesbians, and we also started cataloging 
calls that were raports about police brutality and police haras^ 
ment agamst gays and lesbians, and what we found was that it was 
significantly high, a lot higher than we had thought it would be. 

We also began to look at rolice cases ind discovered that over a 
penod of 2 years in Indiar at least 14 voung gay men had been 
murdered systematically m the same method. 

Vie went to the police department and we were told, in fact 
the^ were not committed by the same person, and they were 
random acts of violence and had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
tact these young men were gay. 

We went to the Indianapolis Star and presented them with the evi- 
dence, and they published a series of articles and continued to in- 
vestigate the cnmes, and the total number of people dead was 22 
over a 2-year period of time. 

The State police enacted a special task force to investigate. They 
linked the cnm^ together or they linked the crimes with murdere 
in Kentucky, CSucago, and Ohio, and an arrest was made bv the 
Indianapolis Police Department. 

The person MTested had to be released because the police depart- 
ment violated his civil rights and had not sought proper warrants 
tor search end seizure. 

The gentleman who was arrested in Indianapolis and .eleased 
was arrested 6 weeks later in the city of Chicago, and a month ago 
he wM convicted, and 2 days ago was sentenced to the electnc 
chair for a series of murders in Chicago. 

We worked better with the Chicago Police Department than we 
could work with the Indianapolis Police Department, but that is 
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very common in areas of the country that are of the size like the 
State of Indiana or in southern Illinois where you have problems. 

Throughout 1985 we cataloged antigay violence, and we discov- 
ered that we had 67 calls to our office of reports throughout the 
State of Indiana from gays and lesbians who felt they had been at- 
tacked physically because they were gay and lesbian, but so far 
this year we have 83 calls that have been logged with the vast ma- 
jority of those telephone calls coming in within 4 weeks of the Su- 
preme C!ourt's decision on sodomy. 

Indiana doesn't have a sodomy law, but there is tremendous fear 
and tremendous backlash effect on the gay community because of 
AIDS and because of other incidents that have occurred in the 
State. 

The Supreme Court's decision made it open season on gays and 
lesbians throughout the Midwest, and I think that is something 
that needs to considered by this committee. 

The Supreme Court's decision was one of the most ludicrous, im- 
moral decibions I have ever read from the Supreme Court. 

I would like to urge the committee to work more openly and to 
try to get the Federal Government to be much more open in com- 
batting antigay/lesbian violence. 

I think that the Federal Government can take the lead and begin 
to look at what types of programs are working around the country, 
and try to assist local communities in putting those things into 
effect in their communities. 

It is very difficult, like I said, to work with a police department 
who refuses to acknowledge publicly that they have ever met with 
a community, and whose response to repeated reports of violence 
is, "If you were not so blatant, you wouldn't be attacked.'* 

That doesn't just come from a lack of political involvement, be- 
cause gays and lesbians in Indiana are involved politically and 
work with both parties and have done a tremendous amount of po- 
litical work at the local level and in the legislature. 

It comes from just plain ignorance and an unwillingness on the 
part of many, many police departments to move forward. 

When you look at the middle of the country, that you look at 
police departments as being really the last bastions of public bigo- 
try, and that is not going to go away without some lead from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate the courage it took for you to come forward here and 
put this on the public record. I admire the persistence and your de- 
termination to have your rights like everyone else in the United 
States. 

I will address the quertion of how we politically deal wi^h this 
matter a little bit later. 

It calls for more continued political activism rather than writing 
that off as an i3!i£uccesstul group. 

Ml. CoNYERS. Mr. Robert Gravel. 

Mr. Gravel. I am Bob Gravel from Lewiston, ME, and I am here 
to tell you about my ordeal as a gay man. 

My ordeal started in March 1985 and lasted for 8 months. My 
tor^nentors followed me, threw objects at me. I went to the police 
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department on 15 occasions and went to the court system, had 
papers served on these people. Nothing stopped them. 

Tliese people decided on November 1, 1985, to get me. They had 
earlier said they would, "kill this faggot." What I did, I borrowed a 
gun. I never used a gun before, but I kiiew in my heart that these 
people were going to kill me. 

So, on November 3, 2 days after the severe attack, they came, 
surrounded my house, and started to kick the door in. I called the 
police. Apparently thev were busy. 

I informed them, '1 will take care of it myself." I figure by 
saying that, the police would get there in a hurry. I live a minute 
and a half from the police station. 

The kicking continued. I grabbed the gun. I called the police 
agam. I ran to the front >f my apartment where I have another 
exit, and there were othc: people out front. Then I decided, "There 
is no way I can get out of this apartment except to jump from a 
third floor window." I decided to face the men who were kicking in 
my door. These guys ran down the stairs before I got to the door. 
At first I thought, perhaps they are setting the building on fire to 
flush me out. 

I went downstairs. I opened the door that enters into the build- 
mg. One of them saw me and he said, "He is out here." Then they 
proceeded to come after me. 

I fired in the air. It didn't stop them. Then I brought the gun 
down, and due to the fact that J never shot a gun, one of the men 
was hit. He feU to the ground. And then I shot at the other man, 
but toward hio feet, toward the ground, and what happened, the 
bullet hit the man I had hit the first time again. 

I recall that I was picked up, brought to the police station, but 
never arrested. In Maine, when there is a shooting and someone 
dies, the State oolice take over. And the State police saw the com- 
plaints I had, the court order for these people to stay away from 
me, and nothing was done. 

This had a lot to do with my not being put in jail. 

Three weeks aft;er the shooting, I went to the man's grave who 
had decided he wanted to kill me. I knelt in prayer, put my hand 
over his grave, and I told him I forgave him for his hatred and 
wanting to kill me. 

Five weeks later I was brought in front of a grand jury, and after 
hearing my testimony they decided not to indict me because they 
found me mnorent by self-defense. 

Mr. CoNYERS. Thank you very much. Mr. Edward Hassel. 

Mr. Hassel. Yes, sir. Thank you for having me here. 

I apologize for being marginally unprepared. I found out last 
night that I was to testify today. 

My story is sort of in two parts. One of ih**m got a lot of public 
exposure several years ago. The other has never gotten any exoo- 
sure at all. - ^ 

I am going to start with the one that didn't get exposure first 

When I first moved to Washington, I worked at a liquor store in 
Northwest Washmgton, and I knew a number of people who were 
in the shopping center across the street. And I am somewhat of an 
accomplished amateur photographer. One of the people asked me 
to photograph her daughter's wedding. 
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So, . went out to Fairfax with another person who worked across 
the street at the shopping mall, midafternoon on a Sunday after- 
noon, and as we were entering the apartment building where the 
family, whose daughter was being married, lived, a man came 
across and told me I couldn't park where I had parked the car I 
was driving. And he made comments: You know, "We don't allow 
faggots to park in our parking lot." 

At one point, he grabbed the wrist of the woman I was with hard 
enough that the bracelet that she was wearing droke and fell to 
the ground, and he pushed her aside and then into me. At that 
point, I swung a camera at him hoping if I did that he would let go 
of her. Instesul, he came after me with both fists. He put me in a 
hold— and I am not much of a sports person; I have never been 
active in sports — but I am told afterward tiiis was called a half- 
nelson. It involves putting an arm under your chin and locking 
your head ba( k so you are essentially immobile. 

Well, he missed. Instead of going under my chin, his arm went 
right across my mouth, and I bit a chunk of flesh out of his arm, 
apparently a big chunk. That is what ended the fight. 

I went on to the wedding. I was a bit shaken, but I ani supposed 
to be the photographer at this wedding. You have got to do what 
you have got to do. 

The next morning, I got a phone call from the Fairfax County 
Police wanting me to come clear up a little problem. The man had 
apparently gone to a hospital and had his arm sewn up, which re- 
quired 10 or 12 stitches, and had then gone to the police and had 
me charged with assault. I was finger-printed, handcuffed, left in a 
room for about 4 hours. The police officer there— I can't say 

Mr. CoNYERS. This was in Washington, DC? 

Mr. Hassell. This was in Fairfax County. 

I can't say they were really bad to me, but thev were certainly 
inconsiderate. I had explained to them over the phone, when they 
called me Labor Day morning— this was Labor Day weekend— that, 
"It wasn't me who did the assaulting; it was the other guy." They 
said, "Well, you know, we are going to be watching for you. If you 
cross the border into Virginia, we are going to arrest you. Come 
over here and clear this up." 

So, finally, they let me call somebody. The loi g and short of it is 
the man who had made the charges against me, the man I had 
bitten the arm of, was a retired Air Force Colonel. By *he way, he 
was about 6 foot 2, and weighed about 215 pounds, and was a physi- 
cal fitness nut. I am 5 foot 9 and weigh about 150. 

And it went to court. By accident, I carried a friend of mine, who 
happens to be lesbian, with me. The judge perceived her to be my 
girlfriend and berated the prosecuting attorney for ever allowing 
this thing to come to court. J don't know if the judge had not 
thought that mv friend was my girlfriend, what would have hap- 
pened. I really don't know. It worries me. 

At any rate, '"^ was thrown out of court. The charges were 
dropped. 

The second incident occurred just a few years ago. I had gone to 
a bar on Wisconsin Avenue that is not the stereotypical gay bar, 
the stereotypical gay bar being somewhat like some of the straight 
bars that are pickup places. C s on Wisconsin Avenue was sort of a 
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watering hole that a large number of gays frequented, large being 
25 or 40 people. That is about how many would fit into it. Every- 
body knew everybody. 

I noticed two people who entered a few minutes afterward be- 
cause one of them was an unfamiliar face. The other one I had 
seen there before, but I didn't know him. Other than telling the 
two how to sign up to play pool on the pool table, I did not speak to 
them at all. 

I was not drinking that night. To my knowledge, they had only 
one beer. 

When I left the bar, they followed me outside. They approached 
me on the street in a very friendly manner. One of them iiad been 
making overt passi ^ at me in the bar that I had been ignoring. In 
fact, I had been laughing about it to another person 1 knew there. 

Out on the street, they were very friendly. One of them was sex- 
ually aggressive toward me. They said they were American Univer- 
sity students. They asked me if I wfmted to go over to a party at 
American University that was going on that night Well, I had also 
been a student at American University. I knew the gay group on 
American University's campus. 

I perceived these two to be lovers. I didn't suspect that there 
would be a problem. And, like a fool, I agreed to go with them to a 
party on American University's campus. 

Instead, they took me to Battery Kimball Park, which is over 
behind Georgetown University off Chain Bridge Koad in the Dis- 
trict. They forced me at knife-point to strip. They beat me. One of 
them stood on my wrists leaning over my face holding a knife point 
at my throat so that any way I moved would dislodge him and he 
would fall into me, forcing the knife through my throat, while the 
other one systematically kicked me in the groin, in the side. 

They ir-ade me address them as "Sir." They made me beg to be 
made into a real woman. They threatened to castrate me. They 
threatened to emasculate me. They called me "Queer,'' "Faggot.^' 
One of them urinated on me. They threatened me with sodomy. 

They kept me this ^ay for about an hour. And there is an old 
southern expression called "playing possum." I kept trying, but 
they were hurting me so badly that I couldn't help but cry out in 
pain. 

Finally, I think I probably nbs close to passing out— I don't 
know— but finally I fooled them. They thought I had passed out. 
They relaxed a little bit. They stopped kicking me around for a few 
moments while the} talked. 

One of them said to the other one, "Let's finish him off and get 
out of here." The one holding the knife raised the knife over his 
head and swung it at my throat. I reached up and grabbed the 
blade of the knife to avoid it going through my throat and man- 
aged to roll my body into his legs. He fell across me. I managed to 
get out from under him, and I ran for my life. 

One of them chased me on foot. The other one went back and got 
in the truck they had been driving and went out to the road wait- 
ing to run me down when I came across the road. Luckily, the path 
I chose out of the park didn't cross the road where he thought I 
would or I probably would have not lived. 
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Also, luckily, even completely nude, bleeding and badly hurt— I 
guess adrenalin or whatever — it managed to enable me to outrun 
the one pursuing me on foot. He followed me about 400 yards 
through the park, acrocs Chain Bridge Road and into a woman's 
yard. He only quit following me when the woman awakened at 2 in 
the morning— this whole thing had started at 12:30— turned on 
lightf *n the house, and let me in. 

I was trying to break my way into her back door— her back door 
because he had followed me to her front door and I had finally, fig- 
uring I couldn't get through a solid front door, had gone around to 
the roar, and it had a glass panel. I was trying to put a piece of 
tree limb through the glass panel in the door. She took me in. She 
called the police and an ambulance. 

The police arrested the one who had been following me on foot 
within minutes. The two young men were seniors at St. John's Col- 
lege High School here in Washington. It is a prestigious Catholic 
military prep school. 

I identified the one they arrested while I was in the hospital. 
They brought him into the hospital rather than waiting for me to 
come out and view him in a lineup, because they didn't know that 
night whether I would live. 

I spent 5 days in the hospital. My condition was bad enough 
those 5 days that they chose not to operate to repair the damage in 
my hand until I had recovered physically. 

A month later, I went back to the hospital again for 5 days to 
repair damage to my hand. I went in again a month and a half 
later for 1 dav to repair further damage to my hand. 

I remained under medical observation for about 5 months for 
damage to my groin. One of my testicles has what amounts to a 
cyst and blood clot in it because of the attack, that the doctors con- 
sider serious enough to warrant suggesting that I get a sonogram 
about every 6 months for the rest of my life to monitor its progress. 
They cor^'^ered operating to remove that testicle, but they decided 
not to; it stabilized. The swelling in my groin took 3 months to 
return to normal. 

The boys were at school the next day. That is how long they 
stayed in police custody. They were charged by a giand jury with 
11 felonies. There was a plea bargaining session that reduced it to 
assault with a deadly weapon, a knife The charges originally in- 
cluded intent to commit murder, mayhem, assault with intent to 
kill, and armed robbery. 

I don't fault the police department here. The police department, 
in my case— I think I was very lucky to have had this happen in 
DC— the police department were exemplary during and after the 
incident. The U.S. Attorney's Office I think carried through with it 
at all because some of the clients in my business are important in 
the legal system in the Washington area. I am a computer consult- 
ant, and my clients are many of the area's top law firms. 

When the thing went to the original heai ing, at which the two 
pled guilty, the judge presiding was Judge Fred Ugast. He had chil- 
dren at St. John's College. So the defense attorney's tactic was to 
have the school ivrite the judge letters containing essentially state- 
ments that, surely you, as the father of students at St. John s High 
School, understand the importance of keeping these boys in a con- 
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trolled high school environment. That is what is best for them. So, 
Judge Ugast resigned from the case, and it was taken over by 
Judge Nunzio. 

Judge Nunzio put off sentencing at the convenience of the boys' 
high school graduation. After they graduated, he held a sentencing 
hearing. He had the prosecuting attorney make a sta^^enrient. He 
asked me if I wanted to make a statement, and I said a little bit 
about what had happened. 

Then he asked the defense attorney co make a closing statement, 
and in that statement the defense attorney invented two new wit- 
nesses as to my sexual behavior. They were members of a local 
drug rehabilitation group called the Young Dillingers, They were 
essentially street toughs. I had never seen either of them before in 
my life. The defense attorney described explicitly the kinds of 
things I liked to do with these people in the most gross and de- 
based terms imaginable. 

There was a reporter sitting next to me who turned to me and 
asked what this was, if I had ever heard of this before, and I 
turned to him and shook my head and said no. 

The judge stood up and said, "Young man, you have had your 
chance to speak in this court. If you say another word, I will hold 
you in contempt." Then he proceeded to give the two boys unsuper- 
vised probation for a period of 3 years, and 400 hours of community 
service in a soup kitchen, on the grounds they were intoxicated 
when it occurred—not to my knowledge, they weren't— and it was 
a homosexual provocation on my part and an overreaction on their 
part. 

Subsequently, I pursued the thing through civil court. I spent 2 
days being cross-examined during which they accused my doc 3rs 
of being gay, they accused me again of situations that I was .xot 
involved in, they accused me of going to the bar specifically to pick 
up young men. 

I suppose "married" is not the right term, but I am a happily 
married man. My other half happens to be in the military, and 
that is a problem, too, a very serious problem. 

At any rate, I managed to go through 9 days of court. At one 
point, one of the defense attorneys, quote, unquote, "hurt his toe" 
to the point where hp could not be in court the next day. This was 
immediately afte^ me describing what had happened to me the 
night of the attack. So, he created— I can't say that; I can't prove 
he didn't hurt his toe— but he stubbed his toe and went to the hos- 
pital and had it bandaged, showed up 2 days later with a cane and 
a bandage about the size of your average, whatever, in order, at 
least in my opinion, to 

Mr. Frank. Can I suggest it probably would be best if you 
skipped over that and get right to you*^ I think you are going to 
confuse the issue in ways that won't be helpful. 

Mr. Hassell. OK, sir. 

ITie outcome was, I got a settlement of $28,400, of which $8,000 
was punitive damages. That doesn't cover my medical expenses, 
much less the legal expenses involved in pursuing it. And it is 
highly unlikely that I will ever be able to collect that. 
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The boys have nothing themselves. One of their parents is a mul- 
timillionaire in the Washington area. The other's are probably not 
considered affluent, but certainly well to do. 

One of them's cominent on leaving the room was that he certain- 
ly wasn't going to pay some faggot for getting his son in trouble 

Mr. CoNYERS. I can understand your feelings. 

If you don't have anything further, I would like to thank you ana 
all of the witnesses for joining us here. It is important that the ex- 
cruciating, embarrassments of this kind of personal involvement be 
put on this record. It is not the best part of this hearing, but I do 
think that this committee and this Congress, in bringing this 
matter to the public, can't overlook or ignore the kind of personal 
t^imony that each of you have put upon the record. 

It is not an easy matter, obviously. And you have my under- 
standing and sympathy, and I think that it will have some positive 
benefit to many America''.^ who have no idea, except through dis- 
torted myth, of what this experience is like. 

I think we have moved an important step forward today, and 
your testimony is part of the record. 

I would like to suggest to M& Sarris that she not discount the 
importance of the political process. I say it for this reason: If politi- 
cal progress moved on a straight, upward line, it would be very 
nice; it would be very predictable. You do this, you do that, and the 
yield should be this and should be that. Unfortunately, social and 
political progress and understanding is very, very limited, and it 
sometimes slides forward; it sometimes sliaes backwards. 

What someone else can do in another jurisdiction with the same 
amount of energy, or even less than yours, might be a much more 
pcjitive result. 

So, all X am saying is that sometimes, because of the circum- 
stances in your area— which I think you already understand— it is 
going to take more work and continued work in the political arena 
to bring about the kind of change. You are working in a very diffi- 
cult environment. I fully appreciate that. 

Ms. Sarris. Just a clarificati Congressman Conyers. 

I have not abandoned the political process. I am very heavily in- 
volved in the political process in Indiana. My statement was that 
political progr.^ within the gay and 1 sbian movement does not 
necessarily correspond with prc^ess relative to police depart- 
ments; '^nd that in some areas of this country, the police depart- 
ments are, in fact, the last entities to give way. 

It just continues to be a battering of people who continue to try 
to break down those walls. We have a number of areas in the State 
where the mayors ^f cities have thrown up their hands and said 
there is little that they can do other than to continue trying to 
make progress with their own police departments. 

Mr. CoKY£RS. I am happy to know that your views about sta3dng 
active are in no way diminished. 

Let me add to that, then, that the police are in the political proc- 
ess. The problem is that they are indirectly involved in the political 

J>roce8s. You can't vote a policeman out of office. As a matter of 
act, there have been some suggestions that policemen ought to be 
elected, or at least their chief, since they discharge some of the 
more important functions in municipal government. 
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But, even though you c-n't reach them directly, they work ^nder 
people who are elected, and the real measure of your effectiveness 
IS when the people that are subject to the electoral process begin to 
force that change. That is the history of how things happen. 

So the fact that the police haven't responded is, to me, perfectly 
understandable, '^ou can't select them. We have to see and per- 
ceive th&c connection, because in the end, as remote as it mry be, 
they are a part of this political process. That is the nature of police 
^ the municipal system. 

So, I er.courage you, and I am glad to know that you apparently 
are not discouraged by the difficulty that you ' ad in bringing 
change in your jurisdiction. 

I recogr.ize the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As we come to a close, I want to express my appreciation again. I 
think this has been very, very important. 

I also want to express not just my ajfypreciation, iDut my admira- 
tion, both in my official and personal capacity, to all three of the 
witnesses, not simply frr coming here and publicly discussing what 
you have ' ji through, but for having had the courage to go 
through it ^id to have responded as you did, to have pursued this 
through the courts, to have exercised your rierhts of self-detense. 
Those are ven imports t, and I think thej t important models 
for people, that victims of this kind of violence who are able to 
fight back— and everyone is— are deserving of a great deal of 
praise. 

Just to repeat what I have said in the i;ongressional Record, 
^udge Nunzio's behavior in your case was a disgrace. He does not 
Delong on th. bench. I would invite Judge Nunzio, if I could call his 
chanibers this tifternoon, aiid see if he wants to respond to this, 
Mr. Chairman, if you would keep the record open. But I have al- 
ready done that in the record. 

I haven't been aa familiar as most residents o^ the city wit' what 
happened to you, and I think it was a disgrace. 

Ycu mentioned the U.S. attorney's office. I will say there was a 
case a little while ago of a very serious assault outside of a gay bar, 
and there was some question -the police responded quite well, as 
they did in your case— there was some question about the U.S. at- 
torney s willingness to prosecute. 

I called Mr. DeGanc \t the time and found him to be fairly re- 
sponsive. It got some attention. I think at the upper levels, at least, 
there is a willingness to prosecute tl^at may have been helped by 
your doing what you did. But your willingness to endure the trav- 
^" r ^^^^ ^ '^^^y ^^^^ important, and I appreciate it. 

All three of you, I appreciaU^ it. We all apologize that you still 
live in a society whe^e there is ti.%t kind of bigotry and where you 
are subjected to that. You all dese rve better of the system. But 
your willingness to come forward .nay help us minimize the 
number of other people who are victin:ized. 

I thaiiik you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairmai.. 

Mr. CoNYERs. You have our continw. xg cooperation. We will keep 
the record open in the event that ar^ybody whose name was men- 
tioned chooses to respond. 
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Of course, we will be working together in the struggle to bring 
justice to everybody in our society. 

Again, you have the committee'i tlianks. 

fHie prep8u:«d statements of Ms. Sarris and Mr. Gravv^l foli"'*:! 
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in vlune of 1982, I apoeared in a press conference as the representative 
of Justice, Inc. The news conference was covered by all print and telev.sion 
media. The gay/lesbian cofinunity was embroiled in conflict and controversy 
with members of several right-wing ministries because Justice, Inc., had 
thwarted attempts b> these individuals to block several of our speaking 
engagernents and our annu 1 Brunch. The press conference was convened to 
delineate our success over the past year, outline our future plans, and to 
counter the inf laniatory statements being made about our community. 

Within 24-hours of the aforementioned press conference, I began receiving 
threatening telephone calls and letters. The phone calls and letters were 
religious in nature; they spoke of acting in the nr":me of God or Jesus and 
exacting retribution. They also spoke of my leaJ:"-: people to become sodomites, 
and that this person would put an end to my work. My iniiial response was 
that it was an annoying hoax, and it would die down and g ^''way. Instead, 
the letters and telephone calls continued with systematic regularity. I 
decided to move out of my home; I mo^'ed in with a friend, and fellow Justice 
Board member, John Tofautev Within days, the letters and phone calls resumed. 
It was very apparent that I was being tracked. John decided that I needed 
help from the police. We took the most recent letter with us and went to 
talk with the Indianapolis police. Their response was there was nothing 
thr-y could do, and if I couldn't stand the heat, I should get out of the 
kitcheni! After a couple of waeks, the letters and phone calls stopped. I 
ussumed the pe»*son got tired of playing the game. 

Thtn, approximately two (2) wee.<s after the letters stopped, I was 
leaving my office and as I turned to lock «he door, I felt the barrel of 
a gun n the back of my head. He pushed me back into the reception aieav 
Fcr the next thrpe (3) hours, he beat me with his fists, his gun, and his 
belt. ' was sexually molester^ and-, ultimat'^ly, I was rapeo. Throughout the 
assaul he talked about now he was acting for God'; thet what he was doing 
to me was God's revenge on me because I vas a "queer" and getting rid of me 
would save children and put an end to t^e movement in Indiana. 

At the end of his torture, he had me stand up; I was facing the dczk 
in the reception area, and he again put his gun to the back of my head. 
I heard him draw back the hammer, and the chamber clicked into position. 
Ir was at that point it occurred to rp" that I had nothing to ^ose. I 
picked up an object from the desk and owung around and hit him in the head. 
While he was stunned, I kicked him and he lost the gun.- We struggled 
for about ten (10) minuies until he finally knocked me unconscious. When 
I royaineu LonsciuubntbS, duout an hour later, h£ no3 yone. I calltd 
the Marion County Sheriff's department and then a frieno. The deputies 
could not find the gun. Tney assumed that my attacker thought he had 
killed me with a blow to the head. One (1) of the deputies took me to 
the ho*^pital where I was met by detectives from the Sheriff's department. 
I was in the Emergency room for eight (8) hours; I suffered a concussion, 
hair line fracture of my right cheek bone, dislocation of my ja»', and 
dciTiage to my left knee. 
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While I was in the Emergeri:y rou^,, the detectives were ible to piece 
together the whole scenario of the pdst few months, it was then that I 
learned the Indianapolis Police department could have attempted to get 
fingerprints and conducted a paper and ink analysis on the letters; also, 
they could have ordered a tracer on my telephone. The Indianapolis Police 
chose not to give me any help. 

1 spent four (4) weeks healing physically. For several months 
after the attack, I gradually isolated myself by choosing to work 16-hours 
per day. 1 lost 20-pounds and refused to see friends and family. 

Eventually; I learned to cope with th-^ pain, anxiety and confusion, 
but 1 had damaged my relationships with people and had to spend time 
re-building my life. 

It has been four (4) years since the assault, and the pain js still 
very real. 

I still do ..u. have un-restricted freedom: my significant other and 
I live vyith constant fear that it will happen again, I also live with 
the knowledge tnat because of my orientation, 1 chose to exercise whdt I 
believe are my constitutional rights - that my life has no value to 
certain people. 

Justice, Inc., became involved in the violence >ssue in 1983, 
when a member pointed out that over a two (2) year period of time at 
least 14 gay men^ from Indianapolis, had been murdered. The local 
police chose to look at these murders as separate, jn-connected, cases - 
jU unsolved. We had to utilize public pressure to get the police to 
investigate these cases. A suspect was arrested and eventually released 
because the police had violated his civil rights; that same man was 
recently convicted of murder in CooK County, lllinoiS'I 

In 1984, we had another confrontation with the Indianapolis Police 
f^epartment. We received complaints that gays were being physically 
and verbally harassed. We researched the allegations and discovered 
there were some police officers who were self-appointed vigilantes and 
wanted ctowntown Indianapolis cleaned up. Again, we could not get 
anywhere witli the police until we brought pressure on the Mayor's office. 

In 1985, we as'.ed our affiliates to tally the number of calls 
they received regarding physical harassment. During 1985, we lotalled 
67 calls. 3y the end of August, 1986, we were able tu total 83 calls - 
52 of these 83 calls were received within four (4) weeks after the 
Supreine Court's decision on the Georgi. Sodomy law. 
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Anti gay/lesbian violence is a form of terrorism. It is used by 
some people in an effort to squelch what they believe is 2nti-Chri3tian 
and; therefore, un-American. The vjolence, although publicly condemned 
by the spokespersons of the right, is, i fact, fuelled by their 
rhetoric and their perpetuation of mis-infernation about our community. 



Respectfully submitted by: 




Kathleen A. Sams. President 
Justice, Inc. 
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Representative Convcrs and cierabers of the Hnuse Judici^iry Connnittee's 
Subcomrictee on Criminal Justice. Mv name is Bob C-avel and my famlv 
has lived in Lewiston, Maine's second largest city for 75 years Intil 
last year I had li/cd there all ray life, working for last fcurrttn 

vears as a shipping clerk for a shoe manufacturer 

In April 1985 three young roen whom I'd sc-.'n around the neighborhood 
began to call we names. At first they called me "fagpot" and "queer." 
By suanuer the harassment had cscallated. One night thty threw a bottle 
at me, on another they chased me in ^neir van. One ni^hr in July I noticed 
this van on the street and Itft a note on the wii.dshiela' Wo all live in 
the same neighborhood. You live >our lift: I'll live mine. I e\en called 
the mothers of two of the men and asked them to tell their sons to stop 
bothering 

It did no pood. On August 14 the same guys s\ ^ptd me *hile I vas 
taking groceries out of ny car. Thtv chased me, VnocttJ irt c'<s>^ and ticked 
me One said. "I'm going to kill ^ ou , faggot, I don't care how long it takes 
he jaid it with such hatred that I knew he r^pvt it. 

On Nov. 1, 1985 after 8 months of harasstrent and th.Lats. thtse people 
waited for m«. to come home. I '"^otttd them m the alle" near m\ home and 
stayed in my car. Thty pelted td\ Cdr with rocks and bottUs but I uas able 
to escape. I saw a nolice car and inforrcd them of the attach . 

The police were getting impatient with me Urajs*. this was m; fifteenth 
ro";plaint against this group I uas getting; no positive r^sfonsc fror tlic 
police They sLcmcd upset at me. One o*^fjccr told me to sta* Ik-iire. Another 
told me I Kho'jld mrve, but 1 didn't feci I shnnlc' hav*. to It 'ivl rav hont 
I w..rit <t Idw/cr and had a hsrassr.tnt nr^tict scr\t.d on t>ie iiadtr of t>it, 
group and I Cfintinotd to plead with the police to ';ton these pec pie from 
harassing mc . 
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I tli*»n borrowed «» gun I'd pevc-r had a g-jn and I don't 111-, their. I 
W3S scared that these gu> s uor*. ^ni.n^ ir zomv to tny hoti-c. At 9pm on 
Nov 3, lUS5 they r'lO cone to ray ho::)? I I>>ol<td out the winc'ow and ^aw 
one of muB in the drivcwa-- 1 (.•lUd t^'C police. One of them triucVud 
dt the front door and vellt-d obS(trities at rne I was fr fhtencd SjddcnU 
a'>G'iner nne bef,an kirl^ng tht> h'lri- nc^n.^ Tncy kirk«,(l and kicl-ed at ray door 
until the door beg^ri to break ir^rt. I VfiL to the bedroom and got the gjn 
and '-rtiled the police again. I rould th»-^ all o'jtsidc I felt cornered 

I lost It. I ran douTjttairs and v»hcn one of thtra ime at re, I tired one i-,nut into 
the ''ir He kept coming I shot again and Villed him 

I became a different man. I becar-e vtrv ill, was unable to funetion, 
and lost my self-tstecxn. It's a terrible thing to have 1- 1 1 1 ed a nan I 
have spoken with his family and viritid his grave, but this ff cling continues 
I cannr>t enjoy life again. 

Th»_ c,ame guys came to ms hnme again in March of 1986, just four months 
•fter the shooting. Again they hollered and threw objects in my apartment 
windows. I failed the police. The co, told me, 'Travel, you'll have to 
understand that these guys will go out and get drunk and start thinking about 
what you did to their friend." 

My lindlo'-d askcu ae to move because he was Stared nf this group. 
Where ..-as I to go^ If I moved to anothe street, these people uould just 
tracK mc dowTi again I couldn't go ci I couldn't <ven go to the market 

So the best solution was to move far T had to leave m^^st of my fi-rnishings 

I lost my job. T lost the comfort oi beirg v.ith mv fainily and friends I was 
forced froin my home. 

My l]fe now is hell I had to be^ in at the bottom and t.iku a janitor job. 
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I an earning $100 less n week than at ny former job. I have $A000 in 
«ttc'»rney'8 feer. I paid for damages around in> former home, damages to ny 
car, hosplta^ and psycnlatrist bills. The most severe damage to ae was emotional; 
I cannot believe 1 bau to kill to live free. 

The le«ider of this group f<nally went to court. He recieved a $35 fine. 
The court told ne they pica bargained because the court didn't have time for 
a trial. One man lost bis life^ another man lobt the will to live; the 
court assessed $35. 
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Mr. CoNYERS. This hearing stands adjourned 
[Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the cell of the Chair.] 
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O COTVTXmv MtviM corpoiOtian 



September 12, 1986 

Ri?presentatlve John Conyers, Chairman 
Criminal Justice Subcommittee 
House Annex II 
Washington, D. C. 20515 



Dear Representative Conyers i 

pv+^nt ^""""^^^ ^I^^^ l^^^"" ^ testimony ^gard^n^ the nature and 

extent of harassr«nt and violence against lesbians and gay r*n in our ir^diate 

Hn^r^\^^''^"^J^^^ information, I remind the Subcommittse that North 
Carolina Criminal Code does contain a "Crime-Against-Nature" law (NCGS^i-177) 
While this statute applies to any person, anyllme, ary place it hlrM.t n^i^ ' ii 
been mlscontstrued by the general rublic; ^yU:,"UeTen ^ s^^"^ d^'^*"'^ 
?Ll°tM '"^h'" " ''''^^ '° ^ ho,nosexual. It has been our ex'^^ence 

^ I^^ ^.IT'l? V" perpetuated by ministers, by teachers, and l^'lou^.S^sts 
lt» AIDS crisis is now frequently pointed up as justif icat? on for ..uch law^ while 
at the same time, it is the very Uw which impedes the needed educaUon S^d' 
awareness with whlrh the AIDS crisis must be met. education and 

I. rm NATORE m extent of harassment AJfl) VIOIENCE . 

Note I Ve have been gathering data in this i^gard only since 1984. Most 
instances go uro^ported. 

In April, 1984, five men were convicted of two incidents of robbery, conspiracv 
to commit robtery^ and assault .te^ning from their -operation- be^^^enJu^fia"^ 
1983 and August 29, 1983, in which She two victims were ^av men wh. h^H^I 
^ J° r is commonly calLd "f^ baling- otLr 

l.tns^^aT^SpTtalJLt^^^^ TT^':/?- '' ''' 

™^ur '^t^:^' ^} -^-^ c^re'iuy'rt^fTr or^d^s^ic^?:;^^. 

^dld'no? tlt-his- 
done anything wrong. ^ 

^JZ^IL^T.^'^T^^ °^ manslaughter were dismissed .gainst a Wilmington 
^ in the death of a gay man because a judge en«d in declaring a mistrial 
n« case stemmed ftom an incident in which a 26-year-old man w^ f oun^ ' 
beaten and unconscious, and who had been raped. He subeeq.^ntly died due 

were .uteequently ar«sted. However, they were rele-sed on bond We the 
ro« Office Box 4535 • Wllmlnston. North CroIlM 28406 • Phone 919 675 9222 
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victim was released from the hospital. Upon hla release from the hospital, 
the victim not ^nly refused to press charges, but also refused to talk any 
further about t>« Incident with anyone despite several attempts. It was lat^r 
learned that the victin was a co-Mcarker of one of i^e nen charged in the 
incident. 

In April, 1984, the University at Worth Carolina at Wllnin^on newspaper reported 
that in 1979, * UKC-W student had left school after roceUln<5 repeated beatings 
In his dormitory. The report also related the incipient of a student in the 
1984 school year who was considering leaving UNC-V after being berated by one 
of his professors who had discovered that the student was gay. 

In July, 1984, a Vilsington lawyer who waa representing a man who had been 
charge with solicitation for prostitution, plead his client not guilty before 
a Judge who is well known as being honophobic. Despite t\m fact that a 
solicitation for prostitution chargp must involve an offer of mr-le-feaale 
intercourse, the accused was found guilty and fined an unusual $500. During 
a recess following the case, the attorney was overheard saying that this 
case %as so funny that I had to plead it not gul ty so that we all could ^t 
a good laugh out of it." 

In July, 1964, two gay men who were shopping in a large grocery store, were 
followed by five store en^oyees and tauntec* with such words as "taggots", 
"hoMoe**, etc. When a fruTfle ensued, a polit officer was called, who told 
the two B»n that they could take out a wamnt M they wanted to, ^t that 
it probably wouldn't do any good. A subeetnuent coaplaint to the store's 
district aanager was responded to with the suggestion that the two nen shop 
elsewhere . 

In February, 1985, a Wilmington business nan (age 29) wa; found shot to death 
in his office. Reports indicated that he had been murdered between 4 and 8 AH, 
that a small amount of money was missing, but that there were no signs of 
forced entry. A profile of the victim has been interpreted aa that of a very 
closeted gay man, and several gay men have indicated that he was gay. The 
case is unsolved. 

In March, 1985, a 48-year-old Wilmington buL^nessman was found dead in his 
office as the result of 9 stab wounds. There were no indications of a forced 
entry or of a struggle. It is believed that the murder took place betwben 
1 and 4 AH. lYmugh married, the victim was well-known to be gay. The case 
is unsolved 

In Jax.uary, 1986, the nude body of a gay nan was found close to a public park. 
Tt« man had been bludgeoned to death and had been sexually assaulted. It is 
indicated that more than one assailant was involved. Bo^ published and 
unpublished reports indicate that police have mishandled evidence in the case. 
The victim was well-kno^-^ and well-liked in the community, and had reported 
an attack by a "gang** a week prior to his death. The case remains unsolved. 

In February, 1986, an l8-year-old restaurant employee was found drowned in 
a nearby river, after having been missing for cvev a week. While known as a 
"troubled youth, ** there was no evidence of suicide nor was there any evidence 
of foul play. While it is not known that the man was gay, som gay men in 
the community did report having seen him in areas fteci^uented by gay nen. 

Between D(»cenber, 1985 and June, 1966, we have received 26 reports of harassment 
and attempted assaults on gay men in or around the parking area close to two 
establishments with a gay clientele. One of these assaults resulted in a 
successful lawsuit to recover medical costs. Another was reported to the police, 
but was mishandled in that the victim waa never notified of the court date 
for the individual who was arrested. Consequently, the assailant was fined 
$10 and the victim was unable to recover damages for medical expenses. The 
remaining cases were never reported to the police by the victims. 
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In the summer of 1986, the Wilnvington Police Dept. carried out an undercover 
operation resulting in the arrest of some 20 nen charged with soliciting for 
crlme-against -nature. None of these individuals chose to contest th« charges 
even though there were eevexal reports of inappropriate behavior on the part 
of the undercover officei. Published abides in the local newspaper indicated 
that the operation was as a result of coui^lalnts of men engaging in public 
sexual activity and of men soliciting young boys. However, none of those 
arrested were Involved in or charged with anything relating to those complaints. 
Sentencing in the cases was \ineven, ranging from active Jail sentences to 
a suspended sentence plus a fine. Host of the cases were listed on the 
court calender as "crime against nature" (a felony) rather than "solicitation 
for crime-against-nature" (a misdeainoner), and were thus reported that way 
in the local paper. i)ne case involving a prorainant businessman was disralsspd 
without explanation by the district attorney. Another case involving a 
prominant raedia personality was given special headlines 

Beginning in November of 19r5, The Gay and Lesbian Switchboard of Wilmington 
began receiving a large number of harassing and obscene calls — a situation 
which continues to this day. Currently the Switchboard receives 80 to 90 
calls perday, of which only 10 to 20 are legitimate. On August 21, 1986, the 
Switchboard logged a total of 334 calls, of which 288 left no message or 
made any response when answered. It was subsequently reported that the calls 
had been made by a computer located within a governmental agency, "Ixit the 
report could not be verified inasmuch as it only occurred on that one day. 

Throughout 1985 » a gay man was involved in a cxistody case, seeking custody of 
or visitation with his d£Ughter. During this time, he received a call from 
a man who identifiad himself as beln^ leader of the White Patriots Party (KKK), 
and threatening him with "extermination" if he continued to press the case. 
Even though the call was recorded, police officials were unable to follow-up 
on the Incident. In settling the case, the judge described the man as a 
"felon on hoof," but did award him visitation rights. However, since that 
tijne the mother has refused co honor that decision, and local sherriff's 
deputies are unwilling to assist the man in carrying out the orders. 

In September, 1986, a gay man who was charged with first degree murder in 
the strangulation death of a ^^^-year-old woman at first pleaded not guilty 
by reason of self-defense. Half-way through the tri.^^, his court-appointed 
attoney agreed to a plea-bargain of second- degree murder. However, it is 
noticeable that during the jury selection process none of the prospective 
jurors were questioned as to their attitudes towards homosexuals. 

There are cunrently three cases involving assaults on gay men which cannot be 
discussed inasn'jch as they are now either being Investigated or are working their 
way through the court system. 

It is remarkable to point out that none of the situations discussed above pertain 
to lesbians. Such instances do occur, but, particularly in this area, are rarely 
reported. Being a fenale victim has its own burden — being a lesbian victim 
would be a double whammy. Most of the cases involving lesbians that do cone to 
our attention involve women who have been "found ouf'and are being harassed by 
husbands and, frequently, by employers. They seldom stay in the area long enough 
to f yllow through on a complaint. 

THE RESPONSE TO ANTI-GAY VlOTENCE i 

Some of the response to anti-gay violence in our area has been mentioned in 
the above material. Within the district court level of our judicial system, 
especially, there are judges who are, indeed, by their own statements from the 
bench, Insnesltive and often openly hostile to gay individuals who come before 
then. On the Superior Court level, we generally find judges who are more willing 
to allow each case to be decided on its own aer^t. 
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only vlctU servlo* agency In our ar«& la the Ban* Taak Force. Ifhlle ttey 
^ d«dicatad paople, and are aynpathetic to concerns, tl»y z««lily ad -It 
that they have neither the training nor reaou. ,8 to deal with asaaulta on 
gay aen. Social Service agenciea in the coammity at« sew ally helpful tor 
''Jfw^xl!**" upon, pcyr^ii^ we can connect with certain individuals 

within the agency who have the underatanding and the willingness to deal with 
the situation. Because aosf of the helpii« professions now have tasks foroea 
within their j^essional organixatione that deal with gay and lesUaq concerns, 
w find that they have a high level of awareness. Som of the clerical (or 
intake) people, however, are ill-lnforaed, unaware, and soaetiws crudely 
insensitive* 

Out biggest probl»» in dealing with anti-gay violence, however, eoaes ftoa 
local law enforoeaent agenciea. Despite t\m fact that I an often an outspoken 
critic of the WUaington Klioe Departaent in particular, I do have considerable 
respect for our police officers. I realise, however, tl»t they com ftoa the 
coammlty which they serve, and they bring with thea both the brat and the worst 
atti^udea of that coawmity. Those particular officers who know a gay person on 
a peraonal level seea to treat gay vlcitlM with the saae courtesy aa they would 
anyone else. Thaae particular officers who com to the police force with a 
bigoted viewpoint wlU be either diainterested or outright hostile to a gay 
Victim* SoM upp^T leval officers have a textbook knoiledge of gay people , but 
little underatanding of the iaausa which gar people confront. Iteny have the 
aiaconoeptioo that the gay coawnlty "polioea itaelf and aany believe that 
criaea egainat gays ara perpetrated by other gays, so why get involved, ftw 
understand that a gay aan who la attacked while leavii« a gay bar has aore to 
loae if he reports the criae than doea hla assailant. It la exceptional when 
auch criaea are reported to the polioe. Any aubsequent Amat and prosecution 
of hia attacker could reault in loaa of faally pelatiohship and losa of Job 
for hiaaelf . Aa long aa our atata has a law which aays that a peraon'a private, 
adult sexual activity is a felony, then gay aen and wOMn are going to be 
iiatruatful of thoee who are charged with upholdii« \imil law. Hot only will 
gay people continue to refuaa to raport cxiMa on thler own person, mither 
will they be willing to assiat polioe officer in the resolution of criaes 
against others aa we have noted in aow of the aurdar investigations here 
in Vilaington. (ks the top level, we have a very fine aan aa Chief of Iblioe 
who, by the atructure of position, auat concentrate mm on politica than on 
perforaanca. By and large answerable to the City Oounoll, auat be ever 
aware of the political clii^ta that elected ttea — a cliaate that too often 
is contellad by rellgioua influence that finds hoaoaexuality Incoi^tible with 
their beliaf . Oo^»lainta about abusive or negligent officara axa Mde to 
the Chief of Mice, who then "inveatigatea" the coaplalnt, and tlier routinely 
finds that "no inapprDprlata behavior on the part of the officer ia indicated. " 
In oty*r words, the polioe departaent Investigates itaelf and finds nothing 
wrong. Co^lalnte are dispatched with a fcra letter. It ia certainly not a 
situation which inapLrea faith In the authority of the police. 

RBCOWBNDATIOWB l 
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community recoiwnend.^tions toward understanding and alleviating such 
discrimination, and could provide a "buffer zone" between individual 
victims and coraplvinants and various governmental agencies quch as the 
local police department, (Our Human Relations Commission is empowered 
only to act in areas specified by federal legislation.) 

3.) Wilmington, N. C. , fith a metropolitan -population of ll2,000^is a 
fast-growing community with a very large summertiuB tourist population. 
It is unlikely that a police laison to t^ye gay cominurity coald be jusuilied. 
However, It is equally unjustifiable that local police agencies have nc 
gay awareness training for police officers (especially in view of the liigh 
turn-over rate anong entry-level officers). Such trailing programs need 
to be developed go as to incorporate participation from local gay and 
lesbia^ individuals. Beyond that, even small police departments have one 
individual who is a coTimunity liison and that individual should receive 
some training in matters dealing with he gay community and should be 
encourage to openly and visibly commu. ca+- with that community. 



Submitted byi 



I«o J. Iteachout 
Director of ^cgrams 



K S. I am taking the liberty of enc.v-ing a cassette t?pe of messages 

been left cn The Gay and bian Switchboard of Wilmington jiswering 
r e. Naturally, negative attitudes are more likely to be expressed 
t an are positive attitudes. Howe-er, I believe this will provide you — 
as it has us — with a realistic window of homoxnobia. 
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Boston City CouncH 



September 18 , 1986 



Davtd ScondrM 

District B 
m 48V5 



Representative John Conyers 
Chairman, Criminal Justice Subcommittee 
House Annex II 
Washington, DC 20S15 

Oea Repre!,entative Crnyers, 

Kevin Berrill of the National bay and Lesbian Taj,k Force 
infyraed me that you are accepting testimony ccncerninR 
anti-gay violence for hearings later this month. 

Unfortunately, anti-gay v'olr-ce is all too timely a topic here 
in Boston. Attacks, both veroal and physical, definitely seen 
to be on the increase. This sumaer we have seen a number of 
n-urders id brutal assaults against gay men and transexuals. 
ISee encxjsed news clippings. ) While such violence has always 
been with us, I believe the recent increase could be related to 
AIDS hysteria and the Supreme Court's decision to allow gay sex 
to be criminalized. 

I routinely hear froir friends and constituents of harassment in 
the workplace, much of it regarding AIDS. My office recently 
handled j case in whcih a young man was being threatened with 
eviction unless he submitted to an HTLV-III test. This man 
k >ew enough to protect hib rights against this sort of illegal 
practice, but I fear naiiy others are being harassed and 
intinidated out of housing or jobs by similar tactics. 

Similarly, verbal taunts and threats directed at men perceived 
to be gay are increasing. A gay candidate for State Senate had 
calls t- his office saying, "I hope you all die of AIDS," and 
was w. ued anonymously that he siioJld leave events in a 
diffeient car from the one he arrived in (implicitly 
threatening a car bombing). 

But the most frightening phenomei..n has been the series of gay 
men and transexuals murdered and visciously attacked. One 
dedicated volunteer on my last campaign was beaten by a gang ot 
youths in an outdoor cruising area last montl.. He spent twc 
weeks in in'-nsive care, still canno* walk or speak (his jaw 
was broken iw several places), and has lost one eye. Others 
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have been stabbed, mutilated, and apparently murdered because 
they are gay. At least one transexual was found drowned in the 
Charles River six weeks ago. Au*^horities seem willing to have 
the death be considered suicide out word on the street was that 
It was clearly a homocide. 

Response by loCal law enf orce.ii^nt c . criminal justice 
authorities has been spotty at best. I have monthly meetings 
with Boston's Police Comnis s i oper Francis Roache and believe 
that his concern is genuine. Three weeks ago he assigned two 
undercover detectives to go wit.i me and two members of my staff 
into the bufhes of a popular night time cruising ar»a to talk 
with people about the increase i.i violence. We not only talked 
with dozens of people who told the same stories of gangs of 
youths terrorizing gay men, but the dt-tectives actually 
apprehended a sixteen year old kid carrying an eight inch kn^fe 
through a sec^'uded area-- he claimed the knife was to protect 
himself "from the fags." 

VOv all police response has bt .?n so professional, however, 
his spring a transexual person ha^ her purse Snatched and 
id the police. Upon arr-"'-.-^, tno rriictrs, instead of 
Mng her as a robbery victim, tacnted her and took her 
irii. otective custody. 

In the jail cell the officers continued to speculate as to her 
sex and finally decided to satisfy their curiousity by 
violently pinning her to the floor and stripping her. She 
subsequently so'jght medical treatn*er.t for an injured foot and a 
foot long cut on her arm. Although she was held for the »^etter 
part of a day, she was never charged with t\nything. 

In another incident, a transexual was callet' "mancon," 
("faRpo ' :n Spanish), treated abusively, and denied access to 
public records she neec i to verify information required for 
public assistance. BecaL::e a member of my stiff was present, 
her complaint was heard and the officer was rcpr irranded . 
Nonetheless, she reports officers on the streer still hara«i' 
her because she dared to complain. 

This sort of police behavior creates a severe credibility 
problem in the gay and transexual communities. Again and agian 
I hear of peotle not reporting violen'~e, or doing so 
inaccurately so as to diguise the nature of the attack, not 
only to avoid job, housing, or '"amily difficulties, but alsc 
because they are afraid or the police response. 

I have three suggestions on ways to comb-t inti-gay violence. 
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First, laws branding gay people, transexuals, or people with 
AIDS second-class citizens must be abolished and full civil 
rights protections inacted. Justice cannot be realized while 
social apartheid is tolerated or encouraged. 

Second, police departments and criminal justice agencies must 
conduct aggr'^ssive affirmative action outreach efforts to 
insure that openly gay anu lesbian people are hired. I am 
convinced rhat if ve could have openly gay or lesbian officers 
patroling heavily gay and lesbian areas of the city ve could no 
far in establishing the trust and community cooperation key ti> 
crime prevention. 

And third, violence against gay and lesbian people should be 
vigorously prosecuted as a violation of those peoples* cfvil 
rights. When we tolerate violence against a person bec;*use of 
race or sex or sexual preference ve invite violence against an 
entire class of oeople. When a gay man is knifed because he is 
gay, or a lesbian raped because she is a lesbian, we need to 
recognize that the attack is not simply directed against the 
individual. 

Thank you for your concern and work around anti*gay violence. 
The groups and individuals to whom I have sent copies of this 
letter mighw be of use to the committee; if you would like more 
information about any cf thsm, or if I can be of further help, 
please 'eel free to contact me. 



cc Kevin Berrill, National Gay and Lesbiaa Task ForcCL^'' 
Ralph Chella, Boston Rimrod 

Hancy Grantham, Gay and Lesbian Counseling Services 
Ed Hougen, The Guide 

Will Hutchinscfl, Boston Lesbian and Gay Poltical Alliance 
Dede Ketover, StreetSafe 

Ann Maguire, Mayor*s Gay and Lesbian Liaison 
Fred Mindel, Bo'.ton Human Rights Commission 
Francis Roache, Boston Police Commissioner 
Candace Van Auken, Bay Windows 
Kim Westheim«r, Gay Community News 
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Michigan Orginiiction ^or Human r*'ghu 



17520 Woodward Avenue • Detroit, M'ch gan 48203 •SIS / 8f.9 6647 




September 22, 1986 
Tom Hutchirson 

Subconinittee On Criminal Justice 
Room 336 House Annex 2 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Hutchinson: 

Per your instructions, enclosed is material we wish to be officially 
entered into tue proceedings for the record during the hearings on anti- 
Gay violence to be held Thursday September 25. ' * 

As the statewide Gay rights group in Michigan, we hear of majiy stories 
of anti-Gay violence, n 'ging fr'oni phone harassment to robberies to murder. 
In addition we believe tuat the tof^l number of incidents is on the Increase 
as a result of some amount of hysteria over the AIDS epidemic. 

If «*e had known about your hearings earlier, we would have liked to 
send one of our people i,o the hearing In D.C. We h5ve files with newspaoer 
clippings of anti-Gay violence and we have people who have personally had 
to deal with vlo.'^nco against them. 

In own case, my partner and I suffered throj''h a month of ' arrassrent 
durlnj: he summer of 19^'l In a working class nelghbo> jood of toliunbus Ohio. 
Se\eral teen-aged youths rade crank calls, made verbal threats, burglarized 
our harae tviice, an<^ finally set our trash cans on fire. Repeated calls to 
the police resulted only In a \eek long incarceration for one of the youths 
and advice to us that we move, which we did. 

Enclosed are a half doze' clippings from the Kala^iazoo area dealing 
with the murder trial of thre you^g nen who biutall* murdered an area 
Gay man last year. Despite the brutality of the crlre and rruch evidence, 
the re-sulting acq-Jittal o" one man and hand jlc:pp:ng of the other two 
proved that Justice for Gay people Is tenuou? at best. 

We would like to receive a copy of the proceedings and we hope jt 
the hearings will bring about not only understanding o. the enormous 
problem of anil-Gay vlolerce but action to improve the situation. 



Sincerely, 




CSC/sw 



End 
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board of Directora 



NATIONAL COALITION AGAINST T SEXUAL ASSAULT 



K 8l Loui% IL 

ViM'PrMMeiit 
Gail 0 Dims 

SterNary 



StPkut. MN 
9yhi» C«lla«agr 

nam Ut)ty Edwai^ 
Utica.NY 

Brpn4i Rob«rtaM 
Aanapoli^ MD 

Kwy Bi«la 

Minaeapoli^ MN 

AtliaU.aA 
Carolyi M. 9f«r|> 

Asm Bjmw 
Dtavvr, CO 

Gilds Cobb Hiuitv 
Onif«bu»A 9C 

JuditkCiMi* 

JcAaatRoMaiM 
Chkif% IL 

KiB8t«r» 
Du]uUi.MN 
P1onuif»( MeDdM 

Dtew. 00 
KalhlMB Al«uBd« 
Ambcm, MA 



September 23, 1986 



RepresenUtive Confers , Ch«ir, ^r$on 
CrlRlMl Justice SubconiRlttee 
House Annex 1 1 
Washington, D.C. 20S1S 

Dear Representative Conyers, 

Z^"*' I ^ ::xpress my appreciation on behalf of 

fjj Is Ifl^IUfy^Xl Coaimon Against Sexual Assault 

SnfiiL^^S *?!L*J* Crijiral Justice SubcoMlttee Is provK^Ing on 
Septembe- 25, 1986 to nither testlWMv on antl-gay and lesbian 
violence. 

Secondly, I would like to acknowledge the serlo. reporting 
to rape crisis centers throughout the country that speaks of 
woaens experience of the violence of sexual assault because she 
MS perce vfld to be or Is a knom lesbian. OfUn tliies these^ 
»<o«en will not report to law enforceMent or any other traditional 

J'*?" ***^'*'"^ service providers nalnUIn the 
jahs and stereotyoes of the society as a whole ctncemlng lesblanlsa. 
UnfortunaUly, the legal personnel has been knoMi expresc the 
blantant and sublU signs oi the oppression of honochobU - 
I2".^5?JT*' ' " ■tainlng the sMe oi iiSUr or «11ke, 
and phobes' neanlnft fear or night. Homphobla Is generally 
intcnjreted as the fear of , hatred of or aversion to homosexuals, 
their seAjsl practices, llfesty'es and beliefs, or to such feelings 
or Ideas within oneslef. 

A vIctlPi that I counseled told m she kvuw the wn >^ gang 
raped her, even though during the assault th^y wert wearlna MSks. 
She recogn zed their voices. They also were store owners In the 
town she lived in. They raped her and while doing so called Ur 
njaies like " dyke- , buan bitch" and they told her they were 
gT»o they were giving n^r what she deserved. She was raped and beaten 
and when I encouraged f^r to speak with the poTlce she said she 
r^ldn't. She was arrild because she knaw these mn were very 
powerful In tuwn and because they would socialize with the police 
and she felt that their bonding would endanger her. 

Another young woaan : supported was a freshMn In college and 
she was having questions afcout her sexualUy. She had dinner with 
- group of friends and shared with thw that she was goino 
through a d1ff1c»:lt V-^ because she ftlt th*t she -Ight be « l«bU« 
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night cm to her rooa and raped her. He told her that he honMl %hm .hIomm^ hi. 
to tht w)«P<ti . When atked If the ms on birth control the retponded "no". 

ISL^-iS: iJlf^TL!'"* 'Ji ""l!*" - ■ XH" l«>ok like in Intilllgent^inj 

the pni". She told thM the -itn'^ texuill* 
involved «lth «v .ey and that the .Ight even be . lesbl*,! ThTnTr^S JolSd 
doctor In an exprettlon of horror and I oltnested a negative cahnoTln the - Ve^oonie 
to th s jro«n9 vicit- of rape. She had planned to go tTthe pSllJfbi? i«er tte 

« ; l«t'Sl'lll\ L"* -^"^ JST co«1d not'JontInC: S'ie at««U^d'-'Slpecla11y 
P3e very tysteas that '^re supposed to ae there to help her. 

justi" IjsteST"*^ '"^ *° 'understand why a lesbian will not u«e the criminal 

- lack of sensitivity 

- itttruslve and offensive questioning that has nothing to do with 
tne assault 

- demonstrated history of howphobia 

■ ^ '-lly . who are not aware of her lifestyle 

■«y withdraw their kve and support for her 

- fear of losing her children because she Is a lesbian 

- fear of losing her job or negative -pactions and/or harassment 
from co-workers If It comes out In the trial that she Is a 
lesb an 

- the .allty that rapists in this country are rarely convicted and 
the «y women have been treats In court 

1^1. IJ* Coalltlo.-. Against Sexual Assavlt.works closely 

S^iJ J J?rh'*wTi*'''?*r* crgtnljatlons throughout the country. We have effectively 
SrSJi«l M ] ^ ) Mtlonal legislators to effect change In our judicial 

response to vlctiViurvlvot-s. lit oi«i1t ourselves to seeing the crime of sexual 

illl^'JJ'r* "! '122*' ?• ?"* ''^ education that empowers children 
and women to break the silence of this violence and to seek services throt jh rape 
crisis centers and other services foi* vicltm/swivors . He wa'it to insure that 
US! llI!n!II:^"!!IL*l5,*^^*'^/??i this violence will he treatea with dignity 

and respect reganJless of lifestyle, race, oilture, cla*s, age, sexual preference , 
occupation, physical or mental abilities. ^ * 

Together, the National Coalition Against Sexual Assault, the Gay/Lesbian 
Community and t >e Criminal Justice Systcti can make an 1»act. Ue can develor 
r^I!*!!?"*'/?!* communication. The establishment of in-service trainings brirglng 
assistance programs* g^y and lesbian support providers and 
P**^":!?*' ^«]'P «^ effective sensitivity awarerK-*. 
!??^Sw??.\#* J!" ^ violence of homophobia and we can demonstrate in 

leadership a sensitiviw for gays and lesbians that speaks 
yit against this vicjence and tirgeiing rather than promJon of it Out work 
together can brcck the silence of thousands of lesbian victim and at the smk tiw 
tosicrt an men end women who have been victims of r«.te to name this hideous crii*. 

in nur'JIfMl'^^w^ voices , •;he pain, the energu and comitJient that exists 
^tSuriSl ywj abilivies - work to confront gay/lesbian violence and 

r;:^-~fMni ^tr^xtJSuT^Mirirtjjj vdr-'"- " 

Kathlten 0'»<ein Alexander 

wfldJr^'JLl'r **** ^^\\^r^\ Coalition Against Sexual Assault 

University of Massachusetts. Ao^erst 01003 
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Staie of Wisconsin 

Governor's Council on Lesbian ^nd Gay Issues 



September 22, 1986 



The Hon. John Conyers, Chairmp.) 
Criminal Justice Subcommitte 
House Annex II 
Washington, D.C. 20?15 



Dear Rep. Conyers and other members of the Criminal Just'ce Subcommittee: 

It IS my privilege to provide you with some information on the 3ubject of 
violence against gay me- and lesbians in America, specifically in my own 
state of Wisconsin. I am doing this at the direction of the Governor's 
Council on Lesbian and Gay Issues, a body m existence since Apr'l 1983 
when »t was crested through Executive Order by Governor Anthony Earl. 

You Tiay be aware that Wisconsin -s still the only s»ate in the United States 
which forbids discrimination against gay men and lesbians in the aieas of 
employment, housing a.nd public accommodations. Even with such progressive 
laws on the books, anti-gay violence stiK exists. The AIDS health crisis 
niz made such violence more p-evalent due to ignorance and fear of the 
disease. 

The Governor's Council n Lesbian and Gay Issues, which I s<rve as staff, 
was responsible ^or distributing a survey aimed at determmiig the scope 
and types of anti-gay and lesbipji violeroe in Wisconsin. The survey was 
conducted between July 1983 and Jan^ / 1985. A copy of the Final Report 
IS attached for yw convenience. The questionnaire was lesigned by the 
National Gay and Lesbian Task Force; the results of the Wisconsin survey 
were compiled by Sue Burke, a founding member of the Governor's Council 
on Leobian and Gay Issues. 

This surv«»y has been extremely helpful in the w'^rk of the Counci . An 
active boJy, msde up totally of volunteers appointed by the Governor, they 
have made c practice of traveling to cities :ic.oss the st^te to hold 
"community m-etings." Law enforcement officials are always invited to 
these gatherings, ant' a good num?>er have attended. Such fhce-to-face 
encounters have certainly aided th<» ongoing dialogue, out. more importantly, 
they have also resulted in the Council's direct involvement in sensKivity 
training sessions for law enforcement officials on the locaJ >veL 

Having the protections thit we do in Wisconsin mal es it easier for gay men 
and lesbians to report viclen <£ and harassment to the police. Such protection 
on the national level would ct.tainly help lessen the number of instances 
01 such violence ajainst gay men and lesbians. However, the law alone 
would not be sufficient. Increased penalties t^- cimes motivated by bir try 
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are necessary. Such a proposal could certainly help other minority 
communitiet as much as it would gay men and lesbians. 

In closinf . I would encourage you all as elected officiaU to heed the efforts 
of the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force as they attempt to document 
the widespread and increasing problem of anti-gay and lesbian violence. It 
is an important issue, affecting a Irjge number of men and women aeron 
the country. 

Thank you for holding this heartnf I tK>pe to be kept apprised of whatever 
resulU from the information given you. both verbaUy and in writing. Best 




Governor's Liaison 
Council on Lesbian and Gay Issues 
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22A4 S. Kinnickinnic Avenue 
Ml Iwau^'pe , rWisconsin 53207 
(4U) A82-2339 hone 
(AU) AAA-9803 work 



Septenber 18, 1986 



Kopresentative John Conyers, Chairman 
Subconmiittee on Troninal Justice 
House Annex II 
Vashingcjn, DC 29515 

Dear Representative Conyers, 

You will soon receive information from Earl Ericker of Wisc&iisin, the 
Governor's liaison to the lesbian and K^y community, a'jout a survey that 
was conducted in this state on violence and harassment against gays and lesbians. 
I conducted thai survey in 1983 and i9bA as a member of the Governor's Council 
on Lesbian and Gay Issues. 

the survey results spe2k for themselves, I was surprised as I 
conpiled the surveys to learn that nore than two-thirds of the respondents 
were afraid for their safety and almost nine out of ten exppcted to be assaulter* 
or harassed in the future. I did not expect to find that level of fear. 

\'hile the survey was being conducted, three ot the twelve ncnbers of 
the Governor's Council were physically asault^d. <'indi Lampnan of Racine 
vas raped at knifepoint in the basement of her chv ch, where she worked as 
the janitor, by a nan who called her "the Governor'- dyke." She was dissatisfied 
with the police response to the assauU, and the attacker -ras nevRr caught. 
Darla Kashian, another nenbe- of the council, and I were attacked in a Mxlwauk^e 
bar on a Saturday evenn^ by a nan who accidently entered the bar, not kno^nng 
Its patrcns \yere lesbians, and decided tr throw a few punches on his way 
out. Police responded quickly with six s ad cars and were conscientious, 
but the attacker \*as never csught. 

The results of our survey were sirailar to the results of a nationwide 
survey conducted the same ti?ie by the National Gay and Lesblio Ta*=k Force, 
suggestins that gays and lesbians across the country share the danger and 
fear I found in Wisconsin. I was helped in my survey work by "evin Berrill, 
director of the National Gay and Lesbi3n Task Force's Violence Project. 
I am sure he will be sharing the results o*" his work with your coTjnxttee, 
and I reco'^'nend hin to u as a careful and dedicated professional. 

I an not able to attend your co-nr.-'ttee hear'-ng later t^is )nth, bjt 
if I can be of any service to your cornnittee, please do not hesitate to contact 




Sincerely, 



Sue '^ur 
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State of Wisconsin 

Office of the Governor 



Anthonys Earl 

■'/)VFRNOK'S COUNCIL ON '.ESHIAN AND CAY ISS'j; S 
VIOLENCE SURVEY FINAL REPORT 



Tlijs IS d UiJly of thu 213 survuyb iccci d as of Janudry 20, 1935. 
Thirty of those surveys hnd been sent by the National Gay Task Force. The 
remainder were received by the Governor's Office. Totals for each question 
do not n«^ essarily equal 213 because respondents sometimes skipped questions 
or did noi follow instructions. Peicentages have been cal-ulated for the 
responses to some questions, and the responses for selected questions have 
K^en broker down by sex and place of residence. Overall, 89 respondents v.cre 
trom n»on living m the Milwaukee area; 26 were from women in the Milwaukee 
area, 49 were from "pstnte men, and U9 were from upstate women . There is no 
question #6. 'ijig surveys are dvdilable lor uxatmndtion . 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



I live 


in: 










102 


Ml Iw.iiikrc 


'>0 Held I sun 




Hi Kidoru 


1 ficloiL 


IJ 


Milwdukee suburb 


\_ Sturdevant 


) 


LdValle 


2^ Portage 




Rhi. -lander 


3^ Stevens Point 


2 


Kenosha 


\_ Eagle River* 


1 


Sussex 


J_ Wautoma 


1 


Wisconsin Kapi ^ 


J, Hubert us 


1 


Oconomowoc 


\_ Hennjiirnee Falls 


1 


Hilton 


\_ Belleview 


1 


PittsviUe 


1 Fitchburg 


1 


Waukesha County 


]_ Lannon 




Appleion 


J_ Oshk,.3h 


1 


ReedsbuTg 


^ South Wayne 


10 


Rocinc 


\_ Lirsen 


1 


Rural Sparta 





Age: 



9 


Unu*. 


20 


89 


20 - 




83 


30 - 


39 


jn 


hU 


A') 


7 


50 - 


50 



Sex: 

136 Male (6^%) 
75 Fa-nnle (362) 

Race/Nal lonal origin- 

5 Afro-American (Black) 

199 Caucasian 
3 Asian 
0 Other 

Sute CapHot 

IP 0. Boi 7M3 
Mkdlion, W1 537077863 ' 
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Sexual orjcnlaiion: 

l'j3 Exclusively homostxu.il 
48 j'l c'Joniiiijiiily hymosL'xuji. 
^ Equally homosexual and heterosexual 
l_ P-edominantly heterosexual 
2 Exclusively heterosexual 

RelationsUp si.atus* 

73 Livng with partner /lover 
3v^ Have partner/luver but not living together 
J. Married 

How man) years has it been since >ou tiist camo out to at least one other person*^ 
!i Nol out n Ki - 20 yt.irs 

7^ 1 - 5 yejrs 8 21 - 30 years 

00 6 - 10 yoars ]_ /.O years 

JJ) n 1 ') ycMi s 



" "queer." or 
^lO (Mh') wrrr 

K ir Ml Iw ufkrr 



1. Kave ycu ever been cailed "faggot," "dyke," "sissy." "manhater 
other onti-gay/lesbian words by a straight perscn or persons'' 

\r> Yr. (n^7) 'm , l') (HD/) „,.|r iiinlNtr v.mru. 

il])'A i\i mrti. (H' wcri- Mrlw.mU. im n , ,,iirl 'I (Hi/) > 

1 12 Mom than onm 
jl_ Many iiuiut. 
36 No (17Z) 

2. Have you ever been threatened wit' ysical violence by one or more straight 
pe^son(s) because of your sexuf l c ntation'' 

99 Yes (m) U (28X) were up.;.ate women, 23 (^1%) were upstate men, 
53 (60%) were Milwaukee men, and 9 (J5%) were Milwaukee women. 
35 Once 

54 More than once 
^ M_iny times 
111 No (53Z) 



3. Have straight people ever 
sexual orientation'' 



done any of the tol lowing f you hecduse of youi 



Thrown objorts ,it ynii 
45 Yes (21%) 

li Once 

26 More than once 
2 M.inv I mus 
165 No (78%) 

Chased or followed you (eilhi-i on loot or b> cai); 
78 fcs (37%) 

21 Once 

33 More thnn oiicc 
^ Many times 
131 No (63%) 
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.11 yoir: 
26 Yes (IJX) 

iO Once 

8 More than once 
1 Hany times 

ISO No (87Z) 

Punched, hit, kicked, or beat you: 

^ ^mV "P"^'* ^2 were upstage «en. 

29 (32X) were Milwaukee men, and 1 (4X) was a Milwaukee woman. 
24 Once 

17 More than once 

3 Many times 
161 No (77X) 

Assaulted^or^^undcd you with a weapon (gun, knife, ba.<;eball bat. bottles, etc.): 

9 Once 

4 More than once 
1 Many tiises 

189 No (90X; 

Comi^ted ari>on or vandal sim ngainsL you- pioiH?rlv 
41 Yes (20X) ' ' * 

14 Once 

26 More thnn onrc 
0 Many times 
166 No (80X) 

11 Once 

33 More than once 
10 Many tines 
144 No (70X) 

5. If you have been the victim of harassment, threats or violence in any of the 
above context, did you report any incidents to the police^ ^ 

men <U l"""^ T'"''' ® ^^^^^ "P^^«^« 15 (17X) Milwaukee 

men, . (Hx^ Mj v. .ukue women. 

99 No (50X) 

21 Not applicable (S6X) 

5A. If you did not report an incident to the police, please circle "Yes" or "Mn" 
for each possible reason lisLod below: ^ " "° ^ 

a) You believe iho police or. .nsymp.theUc or ho.Ule to gay/lesbian peop.c. ' 

23 No 

24 Yes ' 
SS No 
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c) You believe the rriminal justice syste.N will not invosUgrte the incident 
uiut/ur prosecute* a straight poj pelr Jtor . 

62 Yes 
28 No 

d) You fer.r the < insequences of comin^^ out as a gay/lesbtan to the ciiminal 
justice system, milv, friends, or et^ployers ^f yoj -eporL tho crime and 
pursue the case. 

11 Yes 
39 No 

e) You fear media coverage of the incident if you repDr it and pursue the 
case further. 

33 Yes 
51 No 

f) You fear the perpcrator will further victimize you. 

45 Yes 
U8 No 

g) You don't uant tu t ' mue thinking about or dealing with the incident. 

66 Yes 
4j_ No 

h) You don't believo the incident is serious enough to report to t...e police. 

hi Yes 
47 No 

i) Oth?r responses 

"Harassiiirnt somptimrs linrd to prove." 
"rnl In rhd ii ." 

"PoIkC |K I IK'Ll JL( ij Lllf ^ ll> I LIILC ." 

"Only incident was by the police." 

"Afiaul lu y< t J 'fill' Oil 'III." 

"These were junior high/higli schoul incidents." 

"Blacks c.nd HI nek gnys are dis'^ . iminated against in Milwniikoe." 

"1 honestly did not consider it a vjnbic option." 

■'I don't oeliive ihesf> incidents are at the express control of tl^e police." 
"I don't think they could or would do much about it." 
"I won the fight." 

5B. If you did report one or more anti-lesbian/gay incidents to the police, ple^ise 
evaluate thcii overfill response. , 
1_1 Courteous/ht-i pfu L 
2_1 Indifferent 
5 Host.le 

0 Physically abusive 

12 Incompetent 

1 Other: 

'One officer helpful, one ho^i-ile, one iicutral" 
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/. Ildvc yoli ever beuij hjtjsbcd, Llii lmU'IiuJ willi vlolLiiLe oi ij|,>oicHllv .jUdtkcd by 
the police because of your sexual orientation' 

Ye.. ') (101) .i,r.|.,|r. „, fi (\?Z) upslii '\^ { \7J) M.lwMnker 

men, 5 (IVZ) Milwaukee women. 
27 Once 

H More ihjn once I 
2 Many tiaes 
156 No OoX) 

8. Do y>u knuw oilier g.iy/Iej.bi.i divuluji^ who h.ive been luKi'.buil, LliiujLeiio.1 

^^l^l^'^.ll^ attacked because of their sexual orientation' 
168 Yes (8jX) 60 (82Z) upstate women, 62 (86Z) upstate men, 67 (75Z) 

Milwaukee aen, 19 (73Z) Milwaukee wowen. I 
30 No (15Z) 

9. Have you ever be. n taunted or lurusscd by Bcmbcus of your faniilv because thev 
suspected or knei you were lesbian/gay' 

Father: 28 Yes (16Z) 176 No (86!:) 

Mother: 20 Yes (lOZ) 185 No (90Z) 

Sister(s): 23 Yes (12Z) 165 No (88Z) 

Brocher(s); ^1 Yes (17Z) 158 No (83Z) 

Other relatives: 25 Yes (UZ) 165 No (87Z) 

10. Have you ever been the victim of physical violence (punched, kicked, spit at, 
etc,) by faaily aenbers because they suspected or new you were oay/lesbian' 

Father; _u Yes (5Z) 197 No (95Z) 

"other: 2 Yes (IZ) Ml No (99Z) 

S.ster(s): 2 Yos (IZ) 185 No (90Z) 

Brother(s): 7 Yes (6Z) 193 No (%Z) 

Other relatiires: 3 Yes (2Z) 193 No (98Z) 

11. Were you ever harassed, threatened or physically attacked in high school or 
junior high ^Jool because you were perceived to be gay or lesbian' 

128 No (02Z) 

12. Would you s&y that ai.ti-gay/lesbian violence is prevalent enough to cause yoJ 
to feji lui youi :,uleLy u<j u guy muu/lesbluii 

165 Yes (70Z) 36 (73Z) upstate woaen, (69Z) upstate men, 53 (60Z) 
Milwaukee men, 22 (85Z) Hi'waukee women. 
60 No (iOX) 

13. Would you say that you have modified your behavior bcca se of anti-gay/lesbian 
violence (for example, have you uken a self-defense course, stopped walking with 
a .over or a friend who is identifiably gay/lesbian, avoided certain gay/lesbian 
locations as neighborhoods, bars, etc.)' 

'12 Yes (56Z) 31 (63Z; upstate women, 26 (U9Z) upstate men, 62 (67Z) Milwaukee 

men» 15 (58Z) Milwaukee women. 
97 No (A6Z) 

16. Do you heheve ,1 ... f,k, ly Ih.il you i.«,y be/conid be Ihe subjocl of dUM -,My/l e^hL,m 

182 Yes (88Z) 65 (92Z) upstate wo^n, 60 (82Z) upstate men, 73 (82Z) 
Milwaukee men, P6 (92Z) Milwaukee women. 
26 No (1?:) 
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15. Plc.isO writo nddiUonai conmicnls or LOticrnib bolow. 

71 rospoiidcnls wiole comnt'nts. Those cumit'nts drc excerpted oi summ.irizod 
[>(. I uw . 

16. Optional; Please provide the following iiiforinat ion (name, address, telephone) 
so that we may contact you. 

<J3 gave this information. 



COriENTS: 

I fear for my safety but try not Lo let it rnin my life. 

Milwaukee has severe police harassment problem. 

At my size I'm more worried about a gang attack. 

Am cautious and alert (to) escape options of accosted. 

Parents disowned nie - father LhreaLeneJ life - changed my name and moved to 
different state. 

PsycholoRicnl treatment suf»j',rstrd nt roMrpr fnr Ic^shinnism (in r.irlv 70' s). 
Wilch hunt at work. 

Going to nixl i i oni bars it. t.L i I ! very htc.iLeniog. 

If my lover nnd T walked hand- 1 n-hnnd nT t hp roiinlr\ f .i i r nil ).ind,'i nf 'hinv-M 
would happen. 

I am a teacher with Milwaukee Public Schools who leads a comfortable ga> life 

personally and professionally. 
Discrimination and verbjl <ibuse from membei s ol piofcssj^nal orgjnizaLion to 

which I belong. 

Sister ma> have taunted with "queer" because it was a "fad word." 

My family hns gone so far .is lo refuse tiny fmiiiiruil snpijori foi my liii Hum 

eduLdt I till . . . . WliciL' jtii I diul oLhet "gay utphaiib" Lo turn/ 
I included incidents in high school. 

I was so frightened of my orioiiMLion and what u niij^ht do Lo nu life Lhjl I 
attempted suicide ... simpl y because [I was] not **bcrn to breed." 

I strongly object Lo the loading of some of the forced responses [of these 
quest 1 ons ] . 

I've been ^<-ry IulI' (iioL lo have been hdrdbsed or attacked] and...I probably 

won't always bf j lucky. 
I now carry a knife or mac*^. 

[It will be] the next g-^neration before dnti-gay/lesbian sentiment is noticeably 
d iminished . 

Three of us were tickett'd and fined [for] walking across the street. Pure harassment. 
I often LiTiCs believe Llie only leason 1 Iiuvlii'l been hdrasscJ vety otLcn is 

my imposing stature (6"2", 175#) and good physical build. 
Until prevailing social climate is changed gay people will be an oppressed minority. 
More work on public education is needed especidlly in junior high schools regar(^ing 

the gay life style. Our work has just bepun 
It IS emotionally unhealthy to have to live in secretive ways as a gay person; 

but to preserve job, business, and safety, one must. 
I was beat up in Lhe oK' lattor) bdthroui,i, . bv . 3 oi ^ men,., only a tooth 

broke and mild concussion. NGfF hotline helpful. 
Too miif h fnr al ihi ) Miiic [lo j^ivl' iiaiiii']. I'lea^c uiitJct btaitJ , 
Although I havt only been out 8 months, I have seen much fear and hatred fron 

the stra ighL wor Id . 
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I can't Icl others, even close friends, know I'm gay. 

After a friend was found dead, her lover .ind T w^re arre'=;lcd on Lrunped up 

<U\iy* .. 'hi iff I w lir u I . t ir.liiin. Out i i .c- u ^till pntii i lu; . 

J !iavL modi f ltd my behuvioi buL rioL Lu lIil (jxLont LliaL T ii y lo hide my sexual 

prof ei c (ICC . It's on important part of nic* it's what keep.-, me Roing 
I think I am much more concerned about hiidssment and possible harm done to 

mc becuase I am a woman, although I recognize this danger nay be increased 

because I am a lesbian. 
I am a woman and aui quite often called "sir" by one of my supervisors, quite 

often deroyutory jokes about yjys... jm a state empli » ^j. 
Members of the Governor's Council on Lesbian and Gay Issu'_„ lave themselves 

been threatened with murder and raped... a very chilling fact. 
I ran for local office recently, openly lesbian, mv posters were defaced... 

obscene phone calls... but... less controversial than I expected (and I won). 
I intend to take some kind of self-defence course. 

like 10 see the results of this sui vey to sec if my fears are founded on 

fact or paranoia. 
AB 70 is a token without enforcement [by the police]. 
Survt'y Is .1 yfOtiL icl<M. 
Society in general. 
Tlie police are the worst offenders. 
Police Imake) the "gay rights state"... a joke. 
My friend Thomas Buckley was murdered. 

Police... cause most of my concern. [Milwaukee bar owner] 
Alternative family and comparable worth legislrtion needed. 
UJucoL loiid L systL«n needs much cliuiige. [iormer teacher] 
(Violence) more j>revalent in larger cities. 

The only time we get coverage is wher someone dies of AIDS. (Applet Dn] 
Police Ofi icer (name givGn) called me a oyke an'l a quee. as he beat me. 
Although I have not been... target, I know others who have 
Things could get strange at work if found out. 

'^'^ more serious the crime, the mOre professional the Milwaukee Police efforts^ 

[former bar manager] 
M job I have recently come out... and many other gays arc following. I 

Freedom ot Inst. Relief I 
I believt that violence grows from ignorance.... HomOphobes. . . fear their tiuf 

feelings jbout possibly being guv Lheitiselves. 
I feel very fortunate to have had a very positive "coming out." 
A friend and myself went to tiie aid of a gay man in the neighborhood who was 

being beaten V a gang of youths who were calling him faggot, sissy, etc. | 
I do not pretend to be straiphi , but T do nse some discretion in public places.! 
I am an open gay leader whose naine appears in print and face on TV. Being thai 

open makes me an easy target. 
I have not suffered fro'ii hira.smenL. etc.,... bvit I am coiicorncd [jt] is possible. 
{At school] I think the term faggot was applied to quiet, introverted boys who 

weren't much interested in athletics. 
I would like to be contacted for statements. 
Arrested in bookstore. 

{People harass me by making] disparaging remarks in my presence when people are 

aware or suspect I am gay. 
No question [is, on survey] concerning .ijrassment by gays ot straights... 

a serious problem... the gay was quite threatening.... 
I am not very "out" [which helps] my escaping some verbal and possible 

physical abuse. 
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Concerned abou, harasbment/violence primarily because of poor location of bers. 
Around (Milwaikec bar] many, many cars are vandalized. . . for a time, a watch 

committee was organized... Police protection is limited. 
Brier is a bad fiiiurchuad fur Milwaukee Pol ilk. 

Many people I know nave experienced verbal abu«te if they appear deviaut to 

other weirdos (haiicut. earring) — abuse not just directed at gays. 
Not being able to live gay lifestyle openly is harassment. 
Being gay involves a consLc.^t calculation of risks. 
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Appendix 6 

Thomas J. Coleman. Jr. 
Attorney and Counselor 
900 Lovett B'vd., "juite 206 
Houston. Texas 77006 
(713) 520-8060 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: 

fiy name 1^ Thomas J. Coleman Jr. I am an attorney liscense-j to 
practice and have practiced law in the States of Louisiana and Teyas» 
and have worked and resided in Houston. Texas si. ice 1981. Additionally, 
as a Qay person* and noting the pressing need for human rights as well 
as common human decency for gay people* I have been active in the 
Houston Gay Political Caucus ( HGPC ) since 1992 and was Vice-President of 
that organization in 1985. I was President of the Texas Human Rights 
Foundation (THRF) from 1983 to 1985 and was its fulltime Executive 
Director from 1985 to 1986. THRF is a non-profit publ.c litigating 
foundation chartered to fight legally sanctioned d i scr i mi na+ ic t against 
gay men and lesbians. 

Part of my work with these organizations has involved dealing with 
anti-gay violence in Texas and particularly in Houston. I also have 
persnal experience with suCh expressions of homophobia. At this year s 
Gay PridJ Ra 1 ' y here in Houston. on June 29. 1 986 » I was \erbally 
assaulted by a group of young gay bashers while parking my car. Later, 
upon leaving the Rally* I disco.'ered that my tires had been slashed, 
apparently by the gay bashers. 

There is no question in my mind, based upon personal experience as 
well as numerous reports of anti-gay violence I have taken at HGPC and 
THRF* that this problem is serious and one that needs to be addressed at 
the federal level. Moreover, it is a problem that is increasing m 
severity. I am sure that you already know. Mr. Chairman, that any group 
that suffers from irrational prejudice* which then seeks to redress this 
injury, will endure the sort of reactionary backlash that the Re • 
Martin Luther King called "redemptive suffering." 

Certainly this is true in Houston. Not only do qays in Houston 
suffer from the sort of abuse that has been documented by f\JGL"^r r nd 
other qay human rights Organizations! this sort of indignity actuall/ 
enjCvS a sort of quasi -of f i c i a 1 sanction from some Houston business 
leaders, just as racism did in the not too distant past. 

As I indicated earlier, the struggle for h jman rights. whether 
against racism* an 1 1 -Sem i 1 1 sm or homophobia, has historically broLight or 
a reactionary response. In Houston. this officially sanctioned bigotr> 
cleai ly manifested itself during 19Bi4-l"'85. during a r ef er endtim on 
en^Dloyment protection for gay men and lesians and municipal elections 
which soon followed. 

Durinq the summer of 198^. Hous<^on City foLinc i 1 passed o r d i t "^'"x- e 
amendnents prohibiting discrimination in city employment Dn the tasis of 
sexual orientation. Prior to the passage of these ordinances, qay city 
employees had no legally enforceable mechanism to redress emplo/ment 
d J St r J minat ion . City Council passed these a(T^end(T^ents despite the 
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rT'cnce of a howl j nq mob of approximately U ^0 persons. outsidp it*«^ 
ch->«-bpr. which -M.-^s Ipd b\ the? local Ku KIuk Kl^n. 

SadlVt local rractionary plpmpnts amcklv came toQethpr to oppose 
th'-'-.r finnan nahts ampndments. Hams County (Houston) Republican 
rt.oirman Russ !*-ther needles«-ly politicized the issue by dredaing up the 
lonp rJi sc^rdrri mvth that "qavs recruit." A local bank president, also 
jn the RrpnbliLan Partv, paid for « misleading and se-^colionjj 
r- ,».,cp;,p^r advpr , semont , urqino people to call those persons cn Citv 
C-^fncii who -O + ed for the? amcn'imcnts. Givon the amOnnt of lOnOranrc j?-^d 
pre;'"^ire which ewist«i aqainst pay people, it is not surp»-is.nr that 
i^r^rf^ •-ttrportnci the ampndment*^ were subjected to what HouStnn Citv 

inc 1 1 member El©^ >r Tinslev called "a sarJ and danoerous outp.urmq of 
»-^tre»c1 T f.^ f. ^^evpr h«-aTd StiCh vCnOm." 

•io^t d^stijrbinn. hownvpr. was the decision of the Executive 
'"r,mm)ttr»P pf thp H^tictpo ChamhPr of Corr^mprce tO OHpOSe the 
nnn r»i«^cr imi nation ampndnt?nt s . As the Ua 1 1 Street Journal reported on 
^^^n^^Ty 17, 19P"5: "Other citiCS - Miami. New YOrW and San Francsro. to 
name « "ew - havi» bpen splinterprj over similar measures It- the past. 
^11* ra'-cl has Jrral corporatr leadprstiip taken sn 1 arPC o rolr in thc»«:e 
r mf I o ^er si . " Do*^Pite denials of binotry on the part of t«.-» Chamber ~ 
whirh rannrd frrm c J umsy to sanr t i mon i ou=. - it spent almo«it a quo^ter ,>t 
3 mi^i'on Honors pn what Texas MPnthly Maaazine called an "antipay 
f'cnzv", iJi*h m^»ilr>rc- a«; well as television. radio and newspaper 
,d c''*>«=«"Trn*s orcnl - and crudeK^ attackinp H„'iston»s Pay community. Thp 
♦ ro^.-,,r<.r nf antinay ha*p campfuqn was RohPr t 5. Branen. presni.Mv 

Chairman n-r t^^"* Hcittpr. rhambpr of Commprcp. 

n^,^ ♦r, thi- di«-hpnr*v arr* i r r M^po n i h i 1 1 1 y on thP part of thosp jhr 
^iho' IH ho r^vce*-^ , .^5 on ip^rJer^hm in a forthriQht manner, jt is not 
t-r 1 = 1 na t*-?* **-r TcferpoHum loEt by a larPP marain in January, 196'='. 

'ate''. in a lottpr datpri Fpbuarv 18. 1986, Houston Chronicle 
Dre«;>dpnt anH rhamber of Tomrrpr rp Exprntivc Committpp mpmbpr Pirtt*.. rt 
1.W Tohn^on w-ote that. "Thp only issue at stake " in the refprpndum 
"i ac 'do wc wish to rreatesafp havpns for loosnlv dpfined m i nor 1 1 j ct ' 
M ft-r. Tohnfnn»r> .-^n^wer is still a stronq no." 

Uhpn the rT^-idpnt of the larQPSt rirrnJatlon nc^spaPPr in Hcus*on 

M'T^ Chronicle) oooc on record to say tnat city should not be a safe 

-lor- for Pov 't^^»n and 1 €»c,b ' anc, . if should come as no Svirprisp that acts 

r-^ vio^cncr 3aciT^s* >is continue umhate»d. and PvPn ircre 



latPr in 19B5, Houston Chamber of fOmmPrCP PrPSldPnt lot IP Uc3ch 
'■psianpd to run for flavor of Houston on a viciously antiqav Platform- 
tr. Octobpr . ^''B"5. h . Hrlrh onnnunc Pd a four point plan to 'deal' 

with Acouircd Im-nunr. Pr.ficienc\' Svndr^mp "Qnp of them. " hp said, was 
"tn shoot IhP QiirCrs." 

Mr. Wplrh =iaid 1 al rr that he was iDkinp. Mr. Johnson's pancr the 
Hpu-^^on Chronicle, then endorsed Uel rh for mayor, with no prl'^orioJ 
• /ruent On lJc?Irh*r» "shrot thp nupp's" statpment. 

Unf c^r tunA ♦ o 1 V , thosp who havP suffprpd frOm act? Of ant 1 3a\ 

violPf.cp find it difficult to ^ee the humor in louip Wplch's rp'M'icr a,,d 

rlifficitlt to iqnore thpm: too many have bPCn assaultpd. maimed and 
I' 1 ] 1 Pd for thai . 

Thp proMen- is clear Enough - it js as clpar as the o-pt^U- rf 
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- 1 3m Mas in thr 1960'p and ant i --ipm 1 1 1 sm in the 1930's and l^^iO's. 
Cr- . ♦oo t If solution- ,Trc cQua)iv clea»-. One extension of the Ci i! 
•^ioh*5 r^rt nf l«»6'^ to DrotoTt Qav men and lesbia-s, esDeciallv in 
1 . ^ ,„r.r* Thr«=«- rtiDf-ndT^n* r str presently Pending in Conore*^*.. T am 
siir o the Houston Ch-nnjclo would obiect ed\torially, >ust as it obiec^ed 

♦ o leOi-»> r''c^*f»^ ♦ irn fpr other minorities in 196'*. But violence arr^ii!:* 
q -» . s v.:ll never '>nd until tho'se Qays who already work at placet; lik-e the 
^^.^•on Chrom-Jr, frOfr thr nci>e.tand to the citv room, can "romp o.it". 
F-»irAtc their ro wDrkerc (miJvbe even people like Mr. Johnson) and the 
-^ij*' M c . anc! o errome* the iQnnrance ond pre)udice once and fui all 

• ^♦^^•^Mt ♦•ho <oc\r o-^ ^^«3inq a lOb well done. I know some of these oeoole 
o •-'-I-*'* j'lrt t»^crc» 1^ no Question about the fear» the ignorance, thr 



U».t:l t*-:- r^c-blrm is addrcs^^ed with sufficient tjrqencv a* ^he 
'cJ-'^tI 1 "\ e 1 • hf e other tvD»s of violence and discrimination, we In 

' Mr 3 1 1 «• 1 r-Q 1 - 1 r- M-^.,rtr.T-, wiM. I'm afraid* Simply be unable to dn?' 
p ""C t ' \ e"' with the tvoe of officially sanctioned abuse described hL?re. 
t-L fclJ v**- *hn 'inlcnre deccribert h- othr-rs who ha .-e appc?arprl fr-fr-re 
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Representative John Conyers, Chairman 
Criminal Justice Subcommittee 
Bouse Annex II - - 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Representative Conyers: 

x'hank you for the opportunity to present written testimony 
on anti-l^sbianand gay violence to the Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice. These heari-»gs are an important step in the process of 
increasing society'^s awareness of the extent of the problem of 
anti-gay violence. 

I am the Executive Director of Gay and Lesbian Advocates and 
Defenders/Park Square Advocates, inc. (GLAD), a public interest 
legal foundation, based in Boston, which has been doing 
litigation and educational work on lesbian and gay civil righ -s 
issues since 1978. GLAD's civil rights work is multi-faceted 
we provide direct representation and amicus briefs in civil 
rights cases; wotk with the medidy present workshops and speak to 
organizations in the gay community, the legal community and to 
the public at iarge; publish a ne'^^sletter ; serve as an 
informational clearinglhouse; an.: help people find attorneys with 
experience or understanding of gay related issues. Because of 
our advocacy work, many reports of anti-gay violence come to my 
office. 

It is difficult to measure the extent of anti-gay harassment 
and violence because much, if not liost, of it goes unreported, 
even within the gay community. I am constantly surprised by how 
much harassment and violence I hear anecdotally, from people I 
would have expected to report it both within the community and to 
the auth-^ ities. The lack of reporting occurs for a complicated 
variety of reasons: fears - and in some cases prior personal 
experience - about how the police and/or the courts will treat 
the complainent; fears about the repercussions of potential 
publicity such as employment and housing discrimination or 
custody problems; in situations where only verbal harassment 
and/or intimidation have taken place many people believe that the 
situation is not serious enough or will not be considered serious 
enough to warrant the attention of the authorities. 

Pears of police an*? court responses are frequently justified 

PARK SQUARE ADVOCATES, INC. CAY & LESBIAN ADVOCATES & DEFENDERS 
PcHt OHkt Box 218, Boston, MA 02112 617/426^1350 
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as police often do net t-^ke the gay/lesbian complament 
seriously. Three weeks ago I spoke with a nan who had been 
attacked on the block where he lived. A neighbor called the 
police, who responded iimrediately and arrived whi* the assailant 
was still harassing the victim. While the victim was bleeding, 
trom being punched in the face, the police ignored him and asked 
the assailant if he was all right, then gave the victim a run 
arouncJ vhen he wanted to file charges. That scenario is 
representative of many that I have heard ir my two years in this 
30D. Two other corrnon therr.es are the police arresting or taking 
down to thfc station the complament rather than the ~*-tacker, or 
the police sirrply telling the attacker to get out o. he area but 
refusing to irake an arrest. 

Fears of the repercussions of publicity also prevent many 
victir.s of anti-cay criir.e from coming forvard. While passage of 
loca"" civil rights ordinances which protect lesbians and gay men 
in the cities of Bccton ^nd Carbridge have helped a great deal, 
they ao not go nearly far enough. People who live or work 
outside of these cities are not fully protected, and the scope of 
the ordirar.ces is limited For example, custody law, which is 
controlled by the state, is not covered, nor are immigration 
ir.atters in which federal law controls. The potential price that 
a person may have to pay for making a complaint can be very high. 

It IS with some chagrin that I can speak personally to the 
third of the reasons for under-reporting, the sense that the 
harassment is not serious enough. This past summer there was a 
great deal of verbal harassment and violence against gay men in 
Provincetown , Mass., incidents of which I was well aware. While 
walking down a side street, outside the center of town, two 
friends, both of whom are also attorneys, and I were verbally 
harassed for several mirutes by a kid who stopped his car 
alongside of us. We ignorea him, and it was not until twenty 
minutes latet that we even realized what had happened. Had the 
slurs been racial or rc-iigious, or had a client come to us with 
this story, we would have immediately seen its seriousness. 
There had been violence in the town; if there were fewer of us, 
or he had friends along, or if it were getting dark, or if we hau 
appeared irtimidated there rright have been violence in this 
situation, too. Yet we discounted it and didn't even take down 
his li >nse plate number; he went on his way more sure than ever 
that he could harass gay people with impunity. 

Despite these reasons wh_^ anti-gay violence is generally 
unreported. I have only to look at my phone log and community 
newspapers for the past few monthc to find many reported 
examples. And I'm speaking here of specifically anti-gay 
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viol< .je, rather than violence and other crimes in which the 
victims just happen ^o be gay. The distinction is based on 
whether or not the victims are chosen as victims specifically 
because they are gay - whether the perpetrators are acting out 
their own hatred and fears about sexuality or are choosing gay 
people as victims because the criminals believe that the gay 
people won't go to the authorities or the authorities will not 
take any complaintd seriously. 

Over the summer at least three gay men were murdered in th»» 
area; six incidents ol ga^ bashing in which tho victims ^-equir*»d 
hospitalization were reported in the press, as well as over a 
dozen assaults that did not require hospitalization, students at 
two area colleges reported^a great deal of harassment; at the 
University of Massachusetts', Amherst there are dormitories where 
both students and staff at the school have told me it is not safe 
for openly lesbian or gay students to live. 

This past summer saw a tremendous increase in the amount of 
violence against gay men in Provlncetown, a resort town on Cape 
Cod with a large gay resident and visitor population. The police 
were largely unresponsive to the problem. The trouble in 
Provincetown seems to be clearly linked to AIDS hysteria: 
uninformed fears about AIDS have made the extent of gay tourism a 
hot political issue in the town; the teenagers and young men who 
are perpetrating the violence are acting out their views and the 
town, and our greater society, condones their response. In 
Ogunquit, a Maine resort town which also has a substantial number 
of gay visitors, someone threw tear gas into a gay bar on a 
crowded weekend night during the summer. 

In 1982-1983 the City of Boston did a year long study of the 
lesbian and gay community, titled The Boston Project. 6,000 
questionnaires were distributed within the lesbian and gay 
community; there was nearly a 251 return rate so 1-500 people 
responded. Additionally, the Project held hearings on a variety 
of subjects of interest to the community, including Polica and 
Community Relations. 

0-er half of the respondents (531) belie/ed they had 
experienced overt acts of discrimination because of their sexual 
orientation. These acts took a variety of forms, but 24% 
reported ihat they had been physically attacked in the City of 
Boston because they were lesbian or gay, 211 had been a victim of 
vandalism, robbery or arson because of their sexual orientation, 
and 31 had been sexually assaulted becausr of their orientation. 
More than one in ten (131) felt th:*t they been discriminated 
against by the Boston Police Department, and a staggering 761 
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Stated that they had been the subject of verbal abuse because 
they were lesbian or gay* 

The first, and most important recommendation that can be 
made for helping to curb anti-gay violence is to increase civil 
rights protections for lesbians and gay men . As was said abovef 
local ordinances are a start, but they do not go far enough. 
What is needed is for state and federal civil rights protections 
to be expanded to include gay people, and reforn of immigration 
laws so that lesbians and gay men who are not United States 
citizens can also feel free to use the criminal justice system 
without fear of collateral consequences* 

Police and court personnel need to be informed about lesbian 
and gay people. This kind of training should be part of all 
police academy programs and also provided to all current officers 
as the police are really the fiTont line people when incidents of 
harassment or violence occur. Victim witness program staff also 
need training and can be very helpful to people pursuing justice 
through the court system; in Massachusetts GLAD has don^ some 
work with the Mass* Office for Victim Assistance to sensitize 
people to gay and lesbian clients* Police Departments, 
particularly, as well as courts and other criminal justice 
programs should actively recruit openly lesbian anH a^\* 
personnel; this would ensure a heightened level of '^w^.'^eness in 
the Departments as well as incrt^ase the commp:iity *!. sense ''hat 
understanding and access were available to gay peo]>le. 
8 Police review procedures which are accessxb . > to the 

public and which are not window dressing commissioi s .which always 
white-wash th^ actions of police officers are important in 
helping to make the police answerable to their community. A 
consistent problem in attempting to deal with police abuses in 
Boston is that the Department's Internal Review Board appears 
dedicated to exonerating all officers of any charges. Official 
liaisons to the lesbian and gay community can also help to 
facilitate appropriate access to the justice systec. In -Boston 
the M^yor has a liaison to the gay communicy, as dees the Poli:e 
Department. 

All of the above suggestions have their primary effect after 
incidents have occurred; what is really necebsary is prevention. 
Given that the bulk of anti-gay violence is perpetrated by 
teenag&rs and young men, the schools ha/e a role to play. 
Curriculum that acknowledge the existence of gay people and our 
contributions to society are neces^iary, as are programs that 
focus on methods other than violence for dealing with conflict. 
And information about gay people should not be confined to 
health/sex education classes but should be mainstreamec 
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throughout the curriculum. 

Las'- year we had, in New England, a very clear example of 
how schools can foster divisiveness and an atmosphere that could 
lead to violence. A school teacher in Maine planned a program 
titled 'Tolerance Day' which was to include speakers from a broad 
range of minority communities and was aimed at exposing students 
to the diversity of people in the real world, ^ne of the 
scheduled speakers was a lesbian political activist; in a highly 
publicized case which ended up in Court, the principal. School 
Boardr and Court refused to allow he^* to speak r giving the 
students a clear lesson that intolerance was OK, and that 
treating gay people differently was acceptable. When kids get 
this message over and over, in subtle and not very subtle waysr 
we should not be surprised that they sometimes act out ou it. 
Add to this the message that police and courts will not stand in 
their way and it is no surprise that thty will act out violently. 

What is needed is a social consensus that lesbians and gay 
uen are to have the same civil rights as everyone else; that 
lesbian and gay lives are as importart as all other lives; and 
that our society, through its law making and law enforcement 
institutions, will not tolerate breaches of these rights. All of 
the above suggestions wojld help contribute to a climate where 
anti-gay harassment or violence v s not acceptable; if this 
message were consistently given out and enforced, we would then 
see behaviors change. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to provide testimony to 
this subcommittee. 
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Mr, Chairman r members the Subcommittee, I anv Dr, 
Martin P. Levine, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Bloom- 
field College, New Jersey, where I am also the Coordinator of 
the Criminal Justice Progrcun, I am also a member of the Task 
Force on Homosexuality and the Profession of The Society for 
the Study of Social Problems. As a sociologist, iry areas of 
expertise include criminology and sexuality. I have thus 
conducted extensive research inco criminological and sociolo- 
gical aspects of homosexuality. I am pleased to testify on 
behalf of the American Sociological Association's (ASA) 12,000 
members on the subject of violence against lesbians and gay 
men. My testimony will spotlight three dimensions of this 
problem: (1) the source of anti-homosexual violence; (2) 
empirical r search on homophobic aggression; and (3) the 
extent of lesbian and gay victimization. 

Cultural Roots of Anti-Homosexual Vxolence 

To sociologists, homophobia lies at the root of this 
problem. Social scientists use this term to describe anti- 
homosexual sentiments. As public opinion polls and social 
surveys repeatedly note, these feelings are fairly widespread 
in our 'society. As a result, many Americans regard lesbians 
and gay men with hostility and scorn. These feelings, in 
turn, have been incorporated into the program and practices of 
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our key institutions. Our legislatures, scnools, and churches 
consequently perpetuate and reinforce anti-homosexual senti- 
ments, seriously reducing the life chances of homosexual 
persons . 

We believe that homophobia fosters aggressive acts 
against lesbians and gay men. Having grown up in a culture 
encouraging hatred for homosexuality, many heterosexuals 
dislike homosexual persons. To express their contempt, some 
engage in acts of violence, routinely assaulting, maiming, 
and even murdering lesbians and gay men , 

Criminologists call these acts secondary crimes. They 
regard them as such because they flow from the criminal penal- 
ties placed on erotic contact between persons of the same 
sex. These penalities are associatec^ with the sodomy statutes 
ind are in effect in nearly half of the states. Such sanctions 
make lesbians and gay men reluctant to seek legal remedies. 
Considered criminals in the eyes of the authorities, they 
perceive law enforcement officials as harassers rather than 
protectors. This reluctance, in turn, facilitates victimiza- 
tion. Without legal safeguards, homosexual persons are easy 
targets for homophobic violence. 

Empirical Research on Anti-gay/lesbian Violence 

The available information about homophobic violence 
comes from two sources, anecdotes and surveys. The anecdotal 
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evidence records specific instances of s/'ictimization . It may 
be broken down into tv'O types. The first involves cases 
recounted in general reports of horrosexial life written by 
social scientists. In their overview of the worlds of les- 
bians and gay men, the authors of these studies frequently 
discussed instances of homophobic violence, usually an act of 
"gay bashing" — an assault uoon a homose^^udl person by a band 
of youths. The following excerpt from Wainwright Churchill's 
book. Homosexual Behavior Among Mc, '' es (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Prentice Hall, 1967), ii^ typical of these accounts: 

One spring evening i'' Anril, 1961, a young 
man stood waiting for a trolley near his home 
in San Francisco. His rame was William P. Hall. 
He was a teacher by profession. It may be 
imagined that the twenty-seven-year-old man 
was in good spirits as he stood alone waiting 
for the streetcar that was to take him to a 
dinner engagement with a friend. He might have 
been surprised to see a car carrying four young 
men come to a precipitous halt beside him. 
Three of the young stalwarfs descended from the 
car and approached him directly. Since nothing 
about the teacher is reported to have been par- 
ticularly distinctive, let alone eccentric, he 
must have been taken aback when one of the 
approaching gang called out bluntly to him, 
"Are you a queer?" 

Howevei startled he may have been by this 
psychopathic question, the teacher's reply was 
more educative than anger-provoking. 

"What if I asked you that question?" 

These were among the very last words spoken 
by William Ha'l. The three young hoodlums 
stormed the defenseless man and proceeded to 
beat him into a state ot unconsciousness. 
Apparently their fists could not inflict suf- 
ficient in;]ury upon the victim to gratify their 
lustful hatred, for the police later reported that 
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the investigation revealed that Hall had been 
struck m the head by some weapon resembling a 
blackDack (pp. 194-195). 

The second source of anecdotal evidence involves listings 

kept by various lesbian and gay organizations. These listings 

recorded all incidents of homophobic violence reported to 

the groups. Victims themselves generally reported these 

incidents to the organizations, often using a hot-line set up 

fcr this purpose. These listings dociomented a wide array of 

violence, including threats, physical assaults, vandalism, 

arson, and homicide. A few of these incidents, which were 

reported to the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force (NGLTF) 

in 1985, are reproduced below; 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, a gunman shot at 
a local gay bar, and three individuals required 
hospital medical treatment as a result. 

In Wilmington, North Carolina, a gay man seeking 
custody of his daughter received a death threat 
from a member of the White Patriot Party, an 
offshoot of the Klu Klux Klan. 

In San Francisco, three club-wielding attackers 
broke into the home ot two gay men and assaulted 
them while shouting anti-gay epithets. When 
one of the victims cried out as he was being 
clubbed, the assailant yelled, "Scream al] you 

want, mother ing queer, scream all you want 

till I finish you off." 

The listings also recorded a marked increase in anti- 
gay/lesbian violence. San Francisco's Community United 
Against Violence, for example, reported a 61 percent increase 
in cases betweei 1984 and 1985, For the New York City Gay 
and Lesbian Anti-Violence Project, the increase was 41 percent. 
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An AIDS-related upsurge in nomophobia probably accounts for 
this increase, since many of the new incidents involve verbal 
references to AIDS or disease. 

Although these accounts document instances of homophobic 
violence, isolated personal anecdotes tell us little about the 
scope of the problem. Since most cases of victinizati on 
were not reported to the organizations, the anecdote, do not 
measure the actual extent of violence. To do this, we would 
need systematic data collected from a broader spectrum of 
the lesbian and gay population. Unfortunately such data do 
not exist. No one to date has studied this issue at a national 
levex using the techniques of systematic survey analysis. 
We can, however, obtain some insight into the problem from 
tne existing survey data. 

Survey Findings 

These studies were conducted primarily on a local level 
by either social scientists, community groups, or governmental 
organizations. Social scientists generally asked one or two 
questions about victimization as part of a broader study of 
the psychological and sociological adjustment of homosexual 
persons. These questions usually asked if the respondents 
had ever been assaulted, harassed, or robbed because of their 
sexual orientation. The researchers, moreover, apparently 
add^d these questions as an afterthought. Of the five studies 
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investigating violence, only one did a derailed examination 
of the replies. 

The community and governmental surveys provide more 
detailed information. These studies were conducted by either 
local gay a'ld lesbian political groups, governmental task 
forces on homosexuality, or civil rights commissions. The 
surveys were designed to measure various aspects of homophobic 
discrimination. As a result, they included a number of ques- 
tions on victimization. A few, most notably those done by 
NGLTF and the Philadelphia Lesbian and Gay Task Force, focused 
exclusively on violence, asking about perpetrators, law 
enforcement responses, and type of victimization. 

The picture emerging from these surveys is bleak, for 
this data reveals extensive homophobic violence throughout 
the nation. (At the state level, these studies were done in 
Maine, New Jersey, New York and Wisconsin; at the local level, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Denver, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Boston, New York, Atlanta.) The studies found 
fairly high rates of verbal and physical abuse among lesbians 
and gay men, with rates ranging from 75 to 86 percent for 
verbal abuse, and 10 to 26 percent for physical abuse. 
Verbal abuse denotes name calling, taunting, and threatening; 
physical abuse, assaults or beatings entailj.ng hitting, 
punching, or kicking. 

The studies also showed predictable sex differences m 
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victimization. Surveys of the general population consistent- 
ly record gender differentials m violence, with men far more 
likely to be physically assaulted, and women, sexually 
harassed and assaulted. Not surprisingly, these differences 
appear in the homophobic violence studies. The social science 
surveys, for example, found that physical abuse rates for men 
ranged from 8 to 26 percent; among women, 0 to 14 percent. 
The community and governmental studies, however, reported much 
higher rates of sexual harassment and assault among women. 
In NGLTF * s 1984 survey, for instance, more tlian one-third of 
the women experienced this victimization. Among men, the rate 
fell to roughly one-quarter. 

The surveys unfortunately tell us little about the 
nature of these assaults. Most studies did not ask these 
questions. The few that did focused on the weapons used. 
For information about these dynamics, we have only ^he work 
of the sociologists Joseph Harry, Brian Miller, and Laud 
Humphreys, Harry found that about one-quarter of his roughly 
1500 gay male respondents had been beaten or assaulted by 
heterosexuals. He also found that gender role conformity and 
place of residence influenced the probability of being 
assaulted. Men who were effeminate, lived in gay neighbor- 
hoods, or had sex in public places (parks, men's rooms) 
experienced significantly more assaults than otner homosexuals. 
Miller and Humphrey's work reveals similar findings. They 
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found that men who practiced a highly covert homosexual life 
style were more likely to be murdered. Because these men 
were secretive about their sexua ^ly, in fact many were 
married, they were more likely to have anonymous sex in pub- 
lic settings, thus increasing the probability of victimization. 

Dxtent of Anti-gay/lesbian Violence 

When taken together, these surveys indicate that homo- 
phobic violence is a significant problem for lesbians and 
qay men. These studies, however, do not tell us about the 
extent of victimzation , largely because _hey sampled pri- 
marily at local levels and asked mainly noncomparable questions. 
We can, notwithstanding, compute an approximate measure through 
a secondary analysis of some of this data. (We can do this 
because all of the studies used non-representative field 
samples . ) 

In determining the overall extent of homophobic vio- 
lence, we used questions measuring similar dimensions of 
physical and verbal abuse. We defined verbal abuse as name 
calling and spoken harassment, and physical abuse, as 
assaults and beatings. Due to the prevailing gender dif- 
ferences in victimization, we used only questions that dif- 
ferentiated between the sexes. The measure for verbal abuse 
IS based on one question in two studies, with 1598 total 
respondents. The measure for physical abuse comes fron one 
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question in four studies, with 3446 total respondents. 

To calculate these measures, w*^ divided the number of 
respondents answering affirmatively to these questions by 
the total number of respondents in all the studj.es. The 
resulting percentages constitute victimization rates. We 
found that 88 percent of the men, and 76 percent of the women 
surveyed experienced verbal abuse . The corresponding rates 
for physical abuse are 23 and 10 percent . 

Recommendations 

Whatever the precise statistics may be, the testimony 
presented today clearly shows that acts of violence ag^^inst 
lesbians and gay men are commonplace. Such victimization 
runs counv?r to long cherished American rights. As citizens 
of this country, homosexual persons deserve the same lights 
as other citizens. Hence they should be able to live thtrir 
lives free from violence. To achieve this goal, we propose 
that measures to study and remedy this problera be enacted. 
In particular, we recommend that the Federal government en- 
courage researcn on homophobic violence by providing fundj.ng 
to appropriate agencies such as the Department of Jjstice 
and National Institute of Mental Health. We specifically 
recommend research on: 

1) the exte nt and nature of homophobic violence at the 
national level. We need to know the rates of victimization. 
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the characteristics of the assailants and offenders, and x.he 
nature of the criminal situation; 



violence . We need to know to what extent these laws pre- 
vent homosexual persons from availing themselves of legal 
protection, t'.as making them easy targets for victimization; 

3) the motivation of the assailants . We need to know what 
factors prompt homophobic violence, particularly the 
rationals used by the victimizers; 

4) the effects of anti-gay/lesbian violence on the victims . 
We need to know the degree to which the victims suffer 
physical, psychological, and social trauma. 



2) the effect of the so^ '-) my statutes on anti-gay/lesbian 
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Maine Lesrian/Gay Political Alliance 



PO BOX 108 
YARMOUTa ME 04096 



Oi. CHltJr AL JUbTiCEt 

hty name Is Dlano cilze and I am a resident of South Portland » I'alna. I am 
submitting this statemsnt on b'-half of ths fAlna Lesbian/Gay Folltlcal Alllanco, 
a statewide organization with a membership of 400. 

J9 thank you for holding a public hearing on antl-eay vlolencs and we 
also thank the rational Cay and Lesbian Thsk /orce for its efforts In bringing 
this problem to your attention. 

-ai the last two years, violence against gay people in faine haa received 
attention from the cedla and the public as never before, largely due to two 
tra-jic Incidents. You nay already be aware that our etate two years ago 
>ii tressed the nmrder of Jharlle j toward, a young gay man thrown over a bridge 
in lan^or by three high school students. You may have already heard the 
testlDony of Bob ^rivel, a former resident of Le; Iston, who last year fixed a 
in selffidefense when he believed hie life to be gravely threatened. This 
followed months of escalating harass event and violenie threate. A young man died. 

TWo lives, o-.. gay and one heterosexual, needlessly wasted. The survivors 
still bear the enotlonal scars. Ihe tra^^edy id not only that two people diec* 
and that the survivors still suffer. Ihe tragedy is alao that auch an irrational 
hate towards a croup of people exists. The tragedy la alao that thie hate 1? 
fueled by our society's institutions emd leaders. The tragedy la that our young 
people continue to be taught that it la appropriate to hate, to disrespect, to 
devalue ^ay and lesbian people. 
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Maine Lesbian/Gay Poli fical Alliance 

PO BOX 108 
YARMOUTH, ME 04096 

l-a::e TUo 

iubcoiarlttee on Criminal Justice 

In April 1985. the iJalne Usblan/Gay Political AllUnce and the liln- ^Ivll 
Liberties Lnlon sponsored an e> tensive survey of .alne's cay and lesbian connunlty 
on the problem of violence a.nd dlscrlndnatlon. Jince the Information we were to 
Gather was to be used In our educational and lobbying efforts for a state gay 
and lesbian civil rl^ht. bill, we wanted the survey to be above reproach, particu- 
larly the nethodoloar. Ihus. throughout the process „e were assisted by social 
scientist. froD the .nlverslty of Southern iMne and the lnlt«.lty of Pennsylvania. 

.-e conducted the saxvey because we, ourselves, needed ir^re Infpumtlon on the 
extent to -which violence and discrimination s^alnst gay nen and lesbians Is a 
.orobleo in mine, .'e also believed that many of our le^lsUtore would be concerned 
about the problem once they knew a problem did exist, 

Ihe results startled us. LUce many people, we thought that violence against 
gay nen and lesbians Is prlr^Uy a pribleQ pla^juln:, lar^e urban axea^ and that 
tr^edles ^Uce Charlie I^ovard's and Bob :rBvel's were exceptions m a rural state 
lUce ralne. i.'owcvcr, as you wlU see fron the survey rerults enclosed, 40;S ol 
the respondent. ex:>erle.ced violence In halne directed at then, because of tneir 
sexual orientation. Of the 3^3 respondents. 38-, reported belnc chasea or followed, 
26c had objectc t-OK- at then, 20; had Property vandalized. 16^ were punched or 
beaten. U. were spit at, and were Essaultod with an object or weapon. 

in addlUon. since the establlshr,ent 1- ialne of statewide gay and lesbian 
newspaper in 1933, uurJiaper. specific instances of violence have come to the 
attention of the gay and lesbian coi^nlty through the ne.spap^r- several severe 
beatings were reported m eur_xa£er. usually with the nar^es of the vlctins deleted 
at their rerjuest. 
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Maine Lesbian/Cay Political Alliance 



rO MOX lOH 

V YARMOUTH, Mt 04096 



Eage Ihree 

:>ubconmlttee on Criminal Justice 

In these incident* which came to the attention of i^r >'aper , only one victln 
of violence reported the assault to the police and was willing to press charges. 
Ihe others e^ressM a fear of newspaper public It/a Not only did they fear the 
pul>lication of their luuses and addresseSi but soma also feared the disclosure of 
their L.e;ntal orientation which could result in Job and/or housing loss, 

tfe reconoend the following steps to help curb anti-gay harassioent and 
violence I 

1, The passage of gay and lesbian civil rights lei;lslition on the federal 
and state levels. Vic tins of violence mlcht be more willing to report 
assaults if they knew they bad recourse should they experience* discria- 
ination if their lifestyle bacaoa known. In additloni we bilieve that 
whenever » class of people is denied basic civil rights protections, the 
aesssge to our children is that the maicbers of that class are of less value, 
are somehow less human, than other people, kaxt children learn that It Is 

Oa to hurt people who are menbers of that class. CJne only has to look at 
history to see that sucS attitudes towards Klack people were rai^sxt before 
civil rights protections were extended. 

2. Thz deve&ppnent of elenentary and secondary school currlculums w&lch 

would teach children about hunan differences - religious, racial and ethnic, 
political, handlcapped/nonhandlcappedi horvosexual/heterosexual - and 

how rich Our society can be If we eppreciate differences. Such a curriculum 
should be developed with the participation of parents and professionals. 
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rO BOX 108 
YARMOUTH, ME 04096 



^\:e Four 

Subconnlttee on Crlnlnal Justice 



Just for ^ noment 1 w ^14 lUce to share with you the response of the Saagor 
School Department following Charlie .^award's death. Ihe School Conuiittee appobtad 
two of Its oenbers to a Tblerance butconmittee. It also issued a stat«Mmt saying 
U^t "our pubUc schools should foster differing ideas and reflect various ralue. 
and lifestyles.- In addition, the Sch-^o^ Coauilttee approved In-.etvlce procr^ for 
school staff to addre-«j prejudice, especlaxly hOK)phoHc prejudice, 

;e W0U14 recomioend similar In-service training fo- educatom across the 
country. 

3. :araininc of police officers and other crlininal justice officials on gay 
and lesbian lifestyles. Issues of concern to the gay and lesbian comnunity, 
and ways the comnunlty and pabllc officials can cooperate In addressing 
homophobic violence. Such training should be encouraeed hy the naUonal 
associations to which the local and state officials are connected. 

4. 3ie passage of antl-blas crlne b^Us which would provide for stlffer 
penalities for crimes motivated by bigotry and prejudice towards a class 
of peoile. 

3. ihe governor of each state designating an office to which people can report 
bias crimes (e.c. hoinophoblc assaults, vandalism ol . Hgo^ues) so that 
statisUcs lure kept on this particular type of crime. ..x'lce of the 

Attorney ounarel could be the desisted s4ate office. 

6. The SupreDe Court of the unW States :nould reverse Its resent decision In 
bowers V. ilardwlck, a decision which was contrary to evsiy notion of right to 
privacy that the court ever formuUted upheld. Such an outrageous 
transgression of JusUce and democratic principles clearly fuaij, hatred of 
and disrespect for gay people. 
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Maine Lesbian/Gay Political Alliance 



PO BOX 108 
YAF MOUTH, ME 0409' 



Page ny 

SubcOQialttee on Criminal Justice 



We tharfc you for this opportuiaty to subnit our toetlnony, U. aealn thai* 
the neabers of the Subcoanlttee on Criminal JusUce for hoUlne these hearlncs. 
Should there be a--^ ^'rther vay we can help you Gather Infomatlou, pleaae don't 
hos?tate to call on us. 
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.\PPENDIX 10 

To the Congress of the United States 
House of Represent aMves 
Wash! gton, D.C. 20515 

Before the Subcommittee cn Criminal Justice 
House Ann',x II 

The Honorable John Conyers, Chair 



Legislative History of the Seattle Mallclojs Harassment Ordinance 

In July, 1983, Capitol HIII (Seattle, WA.) was rocked by a series of assaults 
on gay men In at least six Incidences, Commonly known as "gay bashings" the worst 
assualt occured when approximately a dozen teenagers carrying a crowbar and clubs 
attacked a man, beating him senseless, and then forceably Inserting the crowbar up 
his rectum. Fortunately, he fully recovered (physically), and several of the as- 
sailants were later convicted of felony assault. 

State Representative Janice Nleml, D, , Seattle, Intervened In the matter as 
did Dorian Group President Jim Holm. Both confered with Seattle Police Chief 
Patrick Fltislmons, and because of this Assistant Police Chief Noreen Skagan ordered 
Increased patrols of the Broadway area of Capitol HIII, Seattle, WA. 

These ongoing Incidences prompted me to write a letter to each of our nine Se- 
attle City Council members, and Seattle Mayor Charles Foyer'. Along with the letters 
I sent a then recent newspaper article, on the bashings from the Seattle P-I, In 
that letter I asked that they support Introduction of a malicious harassment ordi- 
nance patterned after the Washington state felony malicious harassment statute 
(Revised Code of Washington, Title 9A, Chapter 36, Section 80), which would protect 
persons based upon their sexual orientation from Immediate threats to their life, 
limb, or property. The response was almost Immediate and all fav dbl«. Including 
Mayor Royer, In particular, letters from then Seattle City Councilman Jack N. 
Richards and then Seattle City Council President Jeanette Williams, August 5 and 
24, 1983, respectively (see exlbits), stated they were going to contact the City 
Attorney's office to seek advise on writing surh an ordinance. 

The following year. May 9, 1984, I recieved a telephone call from a Seattle 
news reporter asking me If I'd hear(< that Seattle City Councilman Sam Smith iiad 
just Introduced an ordinance outl ng malicious harassment. Councilman Smith 
Introduced It Into a committee he chaired. At the May 9 hearing, Seattle City 
Councilman Jim Street (he defeated Jack N, Richards the previous fall) asked for 
and was granted a delay In consideration until May 23 to study the proposed ordinance 
and seek public testimony. 

On May 23, after considerable Seattle media attention, the Council Chambers 
were virtually packed. The vast majority of the abdlance was against the malicious 
harassment ordinance, and the vast majority of the opponents were self-acknowledged 
fundamentalist Christians, many of which weren't residents of Seattle, Also 
present were supporters jim Holm, Nancy Welton of the Office of Women's R.ghts, a 
representative of the Seattle American Civil Liberties Union, and myself. 
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JiiB Holm presented local survey resuUs of gays, bf the National Gay and Les- 
bian Task force, which showed a large percentage of gay persons had either been 
threatened with violence or actually assaulted with or without a weapon. 

Nancy Welto.i asked for additional classes of people, not covered by the state 
malicious harassment felony statute, be included besides sexual orientation. 

In my testimony I urged the Seattle City Council to add specific exclusionary 
language making it clear that lalicious harassment dion't include insulting, demean- 
ing, or depracatory language. Such exclusionary language Is in the Washington state 
felony statute, and I felt would quiet rritics claiming free speech and religion. 

The representative from the Seattle ACLU spoke also about free speech consi- 
derations, and asked for more time to come up with such language, which Councilman 
Srai'^h's committee was agreeable to. 

The opposition was based primarily upon Biblical condemnation of homosexuality, 
that the proposed ordinance only protected the class of s^'xual orientation, and such 
an ordinance would impair a Christian's right to free speech and religious opinion. 

I found considerable irony in the opposition's "religious" arguments against 
the ordinance. Apparently, they were unaware or chose to ignore that Christ was 
confronted with an incident of malicious harassment of an individual and, in effect, 
denounced and put a stop to It. In the Book of John 8: 3-1 1 Revised Standard Version, 
it says: 

"The scribes and the Pharisees brought a woman who had 
been caught in adultry, and ...they said to him, 'Teacher, 
this woman has been caught in adultry. Now in the law Moses 
conmanded us to stone such. What do you say about her" ...he 
stood up and said to them, 'Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone at her.' ...when they heard it they went away, 

one by one and lesus was left alone with the woman 

standing before him. Jesus looked up and said to her, 'Woman, 
where are thev' Has no one condemned you" She said, 'No one. 
Lord.' And Jesus said, 'Neither do I condemn you, go, and do 
no sin again." 

Their "stone throwing" was amaring' When gay men were being threatened and 
assaulted, and »hile women have been terroii^ed by the same men for years, 'here 
were these people? Did they picket, write letters to legislators and editors, or 
hold press confere iccs to denounce such activity and demand action? No' Instead, 
they've chosen to use the Bible as a political and social tract to persecute and 
humiliate gay people and women (see exibit, Seattle May 24, 1984). 

Sam Smith's committee next met on June 7, 1984, and the ordinance was amended 
to include the classes of age, gender, marital status, parental status, and pol ti- 
cal ideology. Also, exclusionary language was added to protect it from judicial 
attack on free speech grounds. There was no further public testimony allowed, and 
the committee voted 3-0 to send the amended ordinance to the full City Council with 
a recommendation of "due pass." 
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On June 11, 198^, the Seattle Cit) Council, with no discussion by raerabers, 
voted 8-0 in favor of passage of the malicious harassment ordinance. 

The morning of June 1? \9BU, I recieved a phone call from Mayor Charles 
Royer's Appointment! Secretary Cal Anderson who explained that because the Mayor's 
telephones were ringing off of their hooks with fundamentalists demanding Royer 
veto the ordinance he'd decided to ^*gn it imnediately, rather than have a bill 
signing ceremony after he returned from a business trip. I was in complete agree> 
ment with Mayor Royer' s decision not to be swayed by a telephone referendum of a 
tiny vocal minority, much of which didn't reside within Seattle. 

After the signing there was an attempt to seek a referendum on the November, 
198^ ballot by obtaining at least 11,315 signatures of Seattle registered voters, 
by July 9, 198A. The petition effort failed for lack of sufficient sigiatures. 
The ordinance went into effect July 12, \96U (see exibit). 

Why are fundamentalists so lytight about this type of law? They claimed 
abridgement of their rights to freedom of speech and religion, but an exclusionary 
clause was added to make it clear only actual immediate threats to life, limb, or 
property would be grounds for arrest and conviction. They complained it only pro- 
tected persons based upon jexual orientation; so, age, gender, marital status, 
parental status, and political ideology were added. But» they still sought a refer- 
endum to block It' Possibly the answer lies in a quote from authors Flo Conway and 
Jim Siegelnin who co-wrote Holy Terror , published by Doubleday & Company, Incor- 
porated, 32. They'd traveled 10,000 miles across America to talk with politi- 
cians, min. s, rabbis, priests, and laypersons to find out what fundamentalists 
wf- ill about, and these are the conclusion they came to: 

"...we've looked to the movement's leaders for some sign 
of feeling, for a 'ttle love of their fellow man. We found 

nont the fundamentalist right has no vision for America, 

not in its churches, not in its campaigns, not in the 'tics 
of its men who now run our government. In place of reaj. vision, 
the movement offers only royrhs- a nythical view of America's 
past and purpose; u supernatural claim that they have been em- 
powered to act for God; a prepcsterous Inslstance that coraroon 
good means nothing more than unquestionable obedience." 



The Federal Malicious Harassment Act of 1986 

I'm proposing to this subcommittee the Federal Malicious Harassment Act of 
1986, patterned after Washington state's felony malicious harassment statute and 
Seattle's malicious harassment ordinance. Specifically, such federal legislation 
should make crossing of state or territorial lines to willfully cornnit malicious 
harassment a felony. It should be illegal for any person or persons to cross state 
or territorial lines either physically , electronically , te lephonlc , teleRraphic , 
or through the United States Postal Service to i^ediately , in the future, or 
conditionally threaten the life, limb, or property of any second or third party 
because of their age, ancestory, color, creed, marital status, parental status, 
political ideology, race, religion, sex, sexual orientation, or physical, mental, 
or sen.ory handicap, whether real or percieved . Persons convicted should be 
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subject to Wrlsonraent up to five years, and a fine of up to $10,000. 
However, If any person Is actually assaulted or their property vandalized or des- 
troyed then the defendant(s) should be sentenced up to ten years, and fined up to 
$20,000. Furtl.cf, such federal legislation should Include federal remedies for 
punitive damages against each defendant, per conviction. 



Possible Federal Statutory Alternative 

Title 18, of the United States Code, Section 262 says. In part: "[W]hoever, 
under color of law. . .willfully subject* any Ir' abltant of any State, Territory, oi 
District to the deprevation of any rights. . .secured or protected by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States... on account of such Inhabitant being an alien, 
or by reason of his color, or race. ..shall bt fined. ..or Imprisoned..." This 
subcoimnltt-e might consider amending 18 USC 262 to Include the classes of age, 
creed, marital status, parental status, political Ideology, religion, sex, sexual 
orientation, or physical, mental, or sensory handicap. This federal statute is 
already in pUce, and would only need to be amended with addU onal protected cla 
ses of people. 



Bowers vs. Hardwlck (1986) 

A rorollary to the problem of violence against gay and lesbian people Is the 
recent Umtid States Supreme Court ruling In Bowers vs. Hardwlck , June 30, 1986. 
A 5-6 majority of the Court ruled private, non-commercial sexual activity (oral/ 
anal) between consenting adults of the same gender may be made Illegal activity by 
the states and territories. In a footnote, the majority specifically excluded from 
their decision a ruling on married or unmarried couples of the opposite gender en- 
gaging in the same type of sexual activity even though such couples are also Inclu- 
'♦"ri under the Georgia sodomy statute at Issue before the Court. 

This ruling has created an enhanced seme of official sanctioning of the perse- 
cutlor and violence towards gay and lesbian persons regardless of whether or not 
their own jurisdiction has a sodomy statute. I would urge this subcommittee to 
consider a federal law that would deprive states and the District of Columbia of 
1007. of their federal highway and law enforcement assistance funds If, alter two 
years of enactment, they have failed to repeal their respective adultry, fornica- 
tion, and sodomy statutes, and establish a minimum age of sexual consent no older 
than 18. Such a federal statute should make It clear Congress Isn't attempting to 
force repeal of any state's incest, prostitution, or pimping statutes. 

This approach has been successful In establishing a national uniform maxlmun 
speed limit of 55 MPH, nnd a national uniform minimum drinking age of 21. It's my 
belief this approach would be just as successful in forcing states to repeal their 
aduUry, fornication, and sodomy statutes (Washington state repealed theirs in 1976). 
Sodomy statutes are still in effect in the states of Alabama, Arizona, Arka-oas, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
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The populitlon of these states, and D.C.» total only UUl of#the total population of 
the United States (1980 census data). That means bbX of the total U.S. population 
are residing In states without sodomy statutes. 

Cone lus 1 on 

There'? a need for federal intervention In the area of jnter-state violence 
and threats of violence against gay and lesbian people, and federal coercion of 2U 
states and the District of Columbia Into repealing their adultry, fornication, and 
sodomy laws. These actions, and the amending of 18 USC 2U2. will make a positive 
and significant Impact In reducing violence and legalized harassment and Intimida- 
tion (sodomy laws) against those who love differently, or are percleved to. 

Opponents will argue there are plenty of felony assault statutes on the state 

and federal books, and they're correct as far as they go. I'owever, the unique 

concept of ma'lclous harassment laws is to provide a statutory means of arresting 
a harasser at the stage of written or oral threats, rather than law enforcement 
having to wait until an actual violent crime has occured. In other words. It's 
an opportunity to diffuse a potentially dangerous situation for the victim before 
It escalates Into a violent crime. 

In closing I'd like to paraphrase a passage from President John F. Kennedy's 
"Radio and Television Report to the American People on Civil Rights," delivered on 
June 11, 1963, from the Oval Office. 

"We preach freedom..., and we mean It but are we to 

say to the world, and much more Importantly, to each other 
that this a land of the free except for those who are gay or 
lesbian, that we have no second-class citizens except those who 

are gay or lesbian, that we have no class or caste system 

no master race except with respect to those who are gay or 
lesbian^ 

"Now the time has come for us to fulfill our promise." 

I respectfully submit to this subcommittee. It's time for you to help fulfill 
'lis promise for all of America's sexual minorities. 

Thank you for your time and cons iderat Ic i. 



Author's Biography 

Steven L. Kendall was born, raised and educated In the state of Washington, 
and Is a resident of Seattle, WA. Mr. Kendall has a B.A. In political science from 
the University of Washington, and Is presently enrolled at City University taking 
paralegal training. 

Mr. Kenlall is an ^lected precinct comitiltteeperson of the 32nd District Demo- 
cratic party, and President of Washington Citizens for Ration Handgun Controls, 
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Incorporated, a pro-gun control organization with over 6,000 members and supporters 
across the state of Washington. He's an accomplished amateur writer who's had 
numerous letters and articl s published in newspapers and magazines across the 
United States, including TIME and USA TODAY . 




Steven L. Kendall 
621 NW UUth Street 
beattle, WA. 98107 
206/789-7163 



Subscribed and sworn before me this tpflf) day of September, 1986. 
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Investing in Our Future 



by Bract Kogan 



In my job with Dm N«« V«rk 
Cnm* Victim Bm/^ I4mJ with 
the ufli H MTufntaiMti* of 
anti C'y'>*t)Mn k^gotry that 
noltne* When inTicltd upon 
1 anjuncbccJUMsf whcor wlwt h« or tha 
' IV »iol*n<« II f»«ltinf, but it u p*r 

ItKTuhr!} revolting «rh»n ilM inflict«4oa 
thr MAincot mrfflbcrt o# Mjr coAunuiu 
IV Snmt of tht utuati^ns 1 will ik*cnb« 
Ciun* l9my affviey tiW rr« f «m a rtnc 
ty afiouivM. among tK« m th*>nalitijl« 
for ih« FVotaciicn of Lesbian and Cijr 
■^^ih iIPLCY) the New Virk City 
j Cjj> Ix-tbian Anti Violance Prqart ami 
j unt \xr\ ronfrmed citiaen nitn«d Ed 
Mu^ph^ I dcil with (heae victims at a 
pjrtirulnr criMa ^oint in their younK 
j \i>nr. and n>v job rails Toe m» tti powiite 
' tntm MTiLh tuc>> irrvK** aa irv ajn ncy 
I ha«ivai,ib1t rnmpcnaatiAn for medical 
b>IU Idu (rf tarnmcv Uo^n i-Mt.»tia1 
1 pfjpi r\v ^ct I h» bijEwt need Ihrv hav« 
I 11 fi'r thellcr And that ii a problem loo 
* ttrw II r<ur rommunil) jre addrvaaing. 
I AlnoKit^riveanaca 1 'verivedacall 
j Trfun Cd Murphy concerning a 15 v»ar 
) nl d bcv na»n«^ Kennv H» wa^ 1 ■- ^' Vtr 
I rvit iiH<»pit3l silh kidney damji^ For 
I t FmjII tlifidt-f semewhit HTcminate 
I voulh the Kni I looii HDUwng fSniKt wna 
I nof 3 p.inicularly cvngenial environ 
m<.ni ifi *htch logrow He diicovercd 
hii srt ual onentitiim r«t her early and, 
utTindnn made Chrtttofihcr StTRl hie 
rr«l home 

He »u walking down ChriMopher 
btmt one mominfi when i man de 
I ifrth>d in the (nlite rtpon aa uver 200 
I pininJs and «i« (trl Uil got nut of i rir 
sjid t hjti rucKmit ra«,kcxv ind brat 
Ktnrt with jbnt Kenny inSt. V)n 
t n-iL-kt) I pi(->1iur(*oweeki Aihc wa* 
j >lillnnhi4 tiuihtri Medicaid n>w 
, ni> H" wuund up net payir 
I antthtni. Ilr went b. lut on the m. vt 

and ■'.•(ill thrre 
I ]«hn ind Ni Saa Oie;;a 

rai/ornij jrevow d luverk Wlien 
I Nnel muthrr r iut,hl I .er.i Kivingiex in 
)ii4 IWrr. m l«(h «ere kicked out jf 



at Um acpi of IS and It 

rciyenivly Not aa hour aAur amving 
la New VM Citr by buafnxn San Oieta 
they wm aMullfd and rtibbrd of all 
their balonfinc< •••d tha (500 ihcy had 
batvwMlhain 'T>iaCnmcVictinMBcNH 
tr^acid the SSOO AAer about «x 
ntoaitiwef a hand tonouth exiiienoe in 
New Yori Min and Moel wvat bwJi t« 
Calilenua. 



aid^ laokinc for pmspective vKtima Sc 
Vincmta HoapiUl hjA Chni fill out a 
cUim iiom and file It w] ih the C n me V K 
UfM Board I had no aift^J aiHdavit 
fr-^M liie vi'lim, which u a neceiaity to 
piWMd wKh a ciaun Hit mtther told me 
ti *• aAer ipending waeka at home 
rwuperalir - Chni bad taken vO for the 
VilUgK She had na knowledge cf hit 
whembeuta. 



What are we doing to help gay 
kids who are victims of violence? 

If government can't provide a 
shelter, we as a community must 
raise the money for it. 



Twcntjr one jrecr old Rnbert waa 
ordried out of h i« house i n Ci net nnati bv 
parent* who would not acrept him Two 
dayiaAcramvinginNew ^ork hewaa 
aaxaulu-l on Eighth Avenue just below 
I4th bireet uad ivbbcd ef (240 jII the 
nn-iLi he had AAer a numoer ef coJla, 
Robert waa put in touch with IPLCY 
who m turn had him file with the Crinia 
Victimi Board Vtt repland hti money 
but he atao lived a hand to-n.julh n 
utence until he IWl New Ybrk ihouttw* 
moniha aAef the cnma. 

Chru a a 21 year -old twwveAitc whc^ 
aoDotding to hi* mother hat lived <dr and 
on on the *trtcU d New Ybrk unca the 
a^e of U Chrti • family cocnra frwn Suf 
folk County indthe lark ufrommuruea 
lion between the gcnemtiona waa ob- 
vioua Again Chns went to the mon 
congenial at>noaphcrea<TChnttopher 
Street [or aoo^ptancr lahoitJd altopoint 
out thatChna udyiWuc Bccjuae hedn' 
not aloy in kHooI and get the proper 
training to ovefTrme that handiraik 
Chna ran barely read 

Chru tame to my itiention lait ium 
mcf «hcnhe wasttabbedover 10 time* 
ouUide \'m *har in tif»«nwirh V||la^,-e 
t three juiha who iwrre waiting out 



Aa a penonal fcvor to m« Cd Murphy 
located Chru and we (Iliad out hu af 
ndoYit far my agency lOffKher It turned 
out that he waa living on the Mieat, alter 
hM apartment had baen ranaackad while 
he wa* in the hoqiiUl Wi paid 
over |« 000 hcMp.Ul bill Ihavenaidca 
whet* he la now or bmr ha is getting on 
with hia life. 

Earlier ihiayear I me vcdc call from 
rPLGYooncenunga31-ycar-old named 
Edfiar Two nighu balbn, Edgar cams 
home from ool lege in C) nM&lVua, and 
noaooner hadheietlbatinthedoor '-.a 
parenta threw him out So«naan* had told 
them their ton waa gay Edcar oomet 
fmn a w«aithy family with anaipcnsim 
Fifth Awnua addrem He wae ill 
prepared for tha next «wck of hia life, 
whirh ronfiilcd of • night in a 
bathhouse; sleeping on a Central Rkrk 
benrh being lockcdoutefF^thrrKittrrs 
Covenant Houae, and last but not least 
being aiMultrd and robbed in Central 
hrk of his wallit and hi* last remaining 
$200 

I did the p«pen*^)rk for Edearacoaein 

the IPLCY niTicx; but belore we could 
replace hi* money Edgar was wired 
monty from fnrnds in El f^ka(^ to which 



he TTtumed. I prmime he is still there 
The only thing the Cnne Victims Bourd 
wound pay ns was hia cmerjcncy 

aombillatSt Vincent a 

These cases will not be the la<t of this 
type I will encounter And these young 
people came tn my agency as vKtims of 
vmUnre only Aa a co-nmunity we cjn 
nw afford to allow these inside nUlc 

The one thread that run* throufih 
vheso ca VI IS the rejection of the victinis 
fay their familMa How many time* have 
we heard n how nany (bruma. nppoat 
ticn to our rtghts preacnted by 
homophobes as a conrem for the family 
uml' I submit that the very ei 
Chn% Edjar Robert John Noel and 
Kennv is an indKvment of certain 
families and their failure to deal with 
homoacxuslity in their children These 
gsv kids tr> the beat bvin^; argument 
sgainst sanctimonious porapoui 
moraliien and t heir Sfrcalled ooneem 
tor traditional famil) N-aluet" 

But what arc w* doing to help these 
kids'* At pnwnt Cay'Lesbian 'ttiu'h of 
New York iQLYN Y) siid IPLGY are the 
onl\ orgsnirMmr^ rf-.'i-g «petif ca I> 
with the problems of our youngest cc 
munity memben. Both are understafTed 
and underfunded. IPLGY had a propoaal 
lor a shelter Cor runaway and thrown 
sway ga^/lesbla^ )iouth bcibre the city 
govemmcnL Refrt^fully no city money 
could be hjn^ this fiscal ytv (at such a 
placa. 

The existence <rf people such as Kr nny 
Noel John Robert Ed|;ar and Chns is 
the best reason for such a shelter U 
Covernmcnl csnnot provide t 
money then wi aa s community must 
raise it ourselves. TVadilional fsmiW 
values' have failed thisc 
gowYnment We urn community cannot 
Whether tuch i shelter is gownuoenUj 
ly or privately funded, the point is that 
the r>eed is c'esrty dtmonsirated I 
reslue that AJ OS-related causes art the 
pnrury drpositonta (or most (.sylca 
bian money these dayv But thew kids 
ere our future and w* must invest in 
them ■ I 
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